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PHE following Grammar is not meerly the Product of 

Reflection in the Study; but much Trial, and Practice, 
and Experience have likewiſe contributed to bring it to its 
preſent Form. As I have now been at the Head of a pub- 
lic School above thirty Years, I have, from daily Expe- 
rience, had too much Occaſion to obſerve, that the Under- 
ſtanding of Children 1s not improved ſo much as might 
be wiſhed by the uſual Methods of teaching Grammar ; 
and that theſe Methods are therefore irkſome, both to 
the Maſter and Scholar: Yet I have found by repeated Ex- 
perience (and I ſuppoſe every one who has been long a 
School-Mafter has found the ſame) that the Knowledge of 
Grammar is of abſolute Neceſſity towards the perfect un- 
derſtanding of any Language: So that howewver irkſome the 
Labour of teaching or learning Grammar may be, it muſt be 
ſubmitted to, both by the Maſter and Scholar. The great 
Point therefore is, to make the Labour as eaſy as the Nature 
of the T hing admits of. 


The Subject is in itſelf ſomewhat abſtracted, and of 
Conſequence, in whatſoever Manner it is taught, can af- 
ford little or no Entertainment to the Imagination: But it 
may be made the Means of ſetting the diſcurſive Powers to 
Work ; and the Exertion of theſe Poxwers is agreeable, even 
to Children, if the Points on which the Poawers are to be ex- 
erted be nat too remote from their Comprehenſion. Now 
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theſe Points in the Latin Language are too remote from the ] 
Comprehenſien of Engliſh Children; for there is probably 261 
Language ſo different from the Engliſh as the Latin is ; yet . 
the Rudiments of Grammar have been uſually taught in our I 
Schools, ſolely or principally wwith regard to the Latin. 1 
Thus our Children have ſeveral Difficulties to encounter at 
once, ſeeing they are equally ignorant of the Art of Gram- 6 f 
mar, and of the Language to which they are to apply it; . 
Fut they have ſome Knowledge of their Native Language, Þ 1 
acguired by meer Cuſtom : And although this Knowledge is 
by no Means diſtin, yet it is a proper Subject on which to 
employ our Pains and Skill, in order to render it, by Degrees, | Þ 
more and more di inet and Perfect. 1 


This muſt be done by firſt ating the Learner upon claſ- 
fing his Conceptions, and then by ſhewing him how each 
Claſs is applied in the Conſtruction of Language. 


The claſſing of his Conceptions will be accompliſhed, fo 


| E 
far as this Subject at firſt requires, by ſhewing a Learner 71 
how to diſtinguiſb the ſeveral Parts of Speech one from MF .. 


another. This may be eaſily ſhewn to any Child who can i ,; 
read his own Language, by putting him upon reſolving it 
into its conſtituent Parts, and telling him the grammatic 
Name of the Part of Speech to which every Sort of Word 5 
that he meets with belongs. As to the Application of the | 
Conceptions or Operations annexed to each Sort of Words, he 
has already ſome Notion of it, acquired by Uſe from his In- 3 
fancy ; but this Notion is indiſtinct, and therefore muſt be fh 
rendered more clear and determinate. To effeft this, we 
muſt begin, by ſhewing the Child that ſeveral of the Paris of Wl; 
Speech admit of different Kinds of Application, and that on 4 
different Accounts, and for different Purpoſes. This intro- a 
duces a Nec ty of conſidering the different grammatic M:; 
Forms 
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3 ; Forms under which the ſame Subſtantive, Pronoun, and 
3 is erb, appear in Language Or, in other Words, of ſhews- 
ing he Child the Declenſion of the Subſtantive and Pro- 
2 © noun, and the Conjugation of the Verb: Or zf you do 


1 


in. not chooſe to hade the Declenſion ana Conjugation drawn 
at | out in Form, you muſt of Neceſſity cauſe the Learner to di- 
2 _ be readily the Signs and Prepoſitions which anſuer 
it; 10 the Declenſion of Subſtantives, aud the 97gns and 
ge, IF A. ler aohich anſwer to the Conjugation of Verbs. 
ets 3 When theſe are well known, the Form of a Sentence may be 
5 to 24 conſidered, and the Concords explained; all which may be 
tes, 9 done in a few Months, and then the reſt æuill be eaſy. 
$ Pleaſe but to teach a Child that is eight or nine Years old, 
and of a tolerable Capacity, a few Leſſons in this Manner, 
laſ- every Day, in any eaſy Engliſh Book, and you will find ther 
ach , | the Child æuill take more and more Pleaſure in performing 


215 Taſk; and, in fix or eight Months, will be as ready ot 
diſtinguiſping his Words, and giving his Rules, as you 
= would deſire : And if you <will fet him ſometimes to copy Por- 


Fer tions from any good Engliſh Writer, and at other Times to 
from | compoſe ſport Letters or Tales, and ſhew him how to refer to 
car be Rules for the refifying of his Miſtakes, when he makes 
2 2 any; you will find him improve daily, and proceed with Fa- 
2atlc tigfaction to himſelf and you: At leaſt I have found this to 
_ be the Event in numerous Trials during ten Tears or more. 

the | : 
's, he 


But as to the Directions by which ſuch a Proceſs may be 
In- beſt conducted. — It is manifeſt that ſome Rules for the Con- 
ft be ſtruction of the Language muſt be u/ed, and thoſe Rules redu- 
We ced to ſome Kind of 5 em. But to what Form ſhould the Rules 
"ts of be reduced? And to what Extent ſhould they be carried? 
at on As to the Form of the Rules ; that is undoubedly the beſ? 
ntro- which contributes moſt to the eaſe of Memory: And I could 


natic tink of n better Form for this Pur poſe than Ve er/es 7 


orms A 3 Ri ime, 


vi „ "7 
Rhime, avith a Repetition in Proſe of what each Rule con- 
tains. I have found by Experience, that Children eaſily | 70 
get theſe Verſes by Heart, and are eafily taught to 0 
them pertinently. If any better Method can be taken, I 1 
ſhould be glad to be informed of it, and ſhould as gladly put 
it in Practice. As to the Extent to which the Rules hull i 
be carried—lt is manifeſtly ſo far as to account for every 
general Mode of Conſtruction i in the Engliſh Language. 2 
E f 
J have at leaſt attempted this in the following Satan, 8 
<vhich conſiſts of thirty-five Rules, containing about a hun- | 
dred and ſeventy Verſes. Perhaps the Rules may admit 1 4 
being diminiſhed in Number, or reduced to fewer Verſes, or | 7 
of being made more exact: But I hawe not been able to di 2 C 
cover any Inconvenience ariſing from their preſent Form ; 8 } 
nor any general Mode of Engliſh Conſtruction to which they i - 
do not extend. The Rules for the Order in which Wordt! 
are placed in Engliſh Conſtruction, and thoſe for the Appli- F. 
cation of the Signs of the Caſes, are not of abſolute Neceſſity / 
for Engliſh Children: But they may be very uſeful to them, : 
e/pecially if they ſhould ever learn any Language beſides their /, 
own ; becauſe the former of theſe Rules will give them 1 
ſome Netion of the Purpoſe which is anſwered by this Or- J 
der ; and the latter avill accuflom the Children io reduce their RX £ 
Conceptions to general C laſſes as the Rules direct, and to con- 0 
fider how each Claſs is applied in dependent Conſtruction: RR 7 
But F oreigners will find theſe Rules of the greateſt Advan- i £ 
tage; for they are apt to miſtake the moſt in thoſe Parts 1 0 
our Language t which theſe Raler relate. ſi 
U 


J am of Opinion, that if an Engliſh Child is not intended 1m 
for a learned Profeſſion, no Part of Learning can be more p- 
neceſſary for him than to be made very well acquainted with  :/ 
the Grammar of his Native Tongue: And if he be intended e 
for ſuch a Profeſſion, that flill it is the beſt to begin with 

Englith 
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con- 

Latin or Greek, or to that of the French, or any Modern 
appl Language, will by Means of this become much eaſier ; and 
the Turns of Conſtruction in his own Language will be more 


: 
: 
Fey 


V put XX readily adapted to thoſe of any other, which he may have 
5% Occaſion to ſpeak or write : For the Child will have got 


every 4 eme Notion of the Intent and Uſe of Rules in a Language 


aage. ewhich he underflands, and will have begun to apply them 


” W this Language by the Jame Kinds of diſcurſive Operation, 
ntax, 3 which are exerted in applying Rules to any other Language. 
Bun- 
ROT 38 
4 


Ian Engliſh Grammar were to be made for the ſole Pur- 


ſes, or pojes of thoſe who propoſe to learn, and to uſe no Language 
0 diſ- but the Engliſh only, it might be put into a different Form 
Form ; rom that of the Grammars of the learned Languages : 
h they And if you take it for granted that every Learner is previouſ- 
Words y acquainted with the Latin Grammar, much of the En- 
Appli- gli/b Grammar may be omitted. Dr. Wallis aurote his 
eceſſity ¶ ſhort Account of Engliſh Grammar for thoſe who were in 
them, the latter Situation; and ſeveral ſmall Pieces have been 


s their ¶ Vince auritten, ſeemingly, for thoſe who are in the former. 
e them Tet as no Man knows but he may have Occaſion to learn 
is Or- /ome other Language, why ſhould he not be taught the En- 
e their ¶ £/i/Þ Rudiments in ſuch a Manner as may be of Service 
to con- Ml towards his learning any other Language? Why therefore 
Sion: may not the Terms of Caſe, Declenſion, &c. be retained in 
ſdwan- Engliſh, as they ave, by eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, in the Grammars 
arts of of other Modern Languages? The Effect of the Declen- 
| fion and Caſes of Nouns, and of the Conjugation of 
Verbs, is and muſt be in every Language : Why then 
ntended may not thoſe grammatic Forms of Nouns and Verbs, which 
be more produce the ſame E [feds in different Languages, be called by 
d with ¶ the ſame grammatic Names? And why may not Examples 
ntended , Nouns and Verbs, varied according to the eftabliſhed 
in with Engl 
Engliſh ow 


viii P-R ee. 

Engliſh Forms, be inſerted in an Engliſh Grammar, as Par I 
terns by which to vary other Nouns and Verbs ? Does not © "= 
this Proceeding accuſtom Children io reduce their C onces-l 7 


tions into general Claſſes? And is not ſuch Reduction the 1 ; 
Foundation of all general Reaſoning ® Why therefore foul 1 


uch remarkable Inſtances of this Reduction, as the Declen-f | [ k 


ions and Conjugation afford, be omitted in an Englih 
Grammar that is deſigned for the Uſe of Children and meer - F 
Learners ? If it be ſaid that the Grammar is made fort :” 
by omitting them: 1 anſwer, that it is not thereby mad: * 
more eaſy in any Inſtance, but more difficult in many; and 4 ä 
if you will permit me to ſuppaſe the Grammar of other Lan- 
guages known, and to make an Engliſh Grammar as di eule 
as 1 pleaſe, I can reduce it to a wery ſmall Conipaſs. Dr. * 
Wallis, as I think, vas the firſt cubo propoſed the conciſi 0 
Method with regard to the Engliſh Language : But be“ 
writes in Latin, for the Uſe of Foreigners who are acquaint- ” 
ed with the Grammar of that Language : Yet he has omit- 
ted, or at leaſt touched very ſlightly, many Parts of his Sub- 
jeck, which yet are of chief Difficulty to Foreigners: As for 
Inſtance, the Formation of the irregular Verbs; Rules for 
the Order of Poſition in the Engliſh Conſtruction; and in- 
deed almoſt the whole Syntax of the Language. In this ht 
has been too cloſely followed by ſucceeding Writers ( for 
an Authority that exempts Men from taking Pains on difficult 
Subjects will eaſily meet with Approbation) But all that x 
he ſays to ſhew that we have neither Caſes in our Nouns, ff 3 
nor Tenſes in our Verbs, is only diſputing about the Names, ea 
Caſes, and Tenſes : For ave hade grammatic Forms of the N 
Same Effect with thoſe which are called Caſes and Tenſes in N ii. 
Latin and Greek; and if you will not allow the Engliſb E 
Forms to be called by theſe Names, you may give them others ; 
and muſt do it if you would reduce the Engliſh Conſtruction th 
to Rule. Several Pieces on Engliſh Grammar hawve been 


publiſhed 


- 47. 3 
F 
es nt 
p . ow Lord Biſhop of Oxford. This Piece is excellent on 
account of the Notes, in which are ſhewn the grammatic In- 
1 accuracies that haue eſcaped the Pens of our moſt diſtinguiſh- 
e Writers. 
I :s abrong in Engliſh, in order to teach us to avoid it, is cer- 
©: ainly very proper, where no Set of Rules are given that 
7 ſheau what is right in every Part of Engliſh Conſtrudion : 
as when ſuch Rules are laid down, the Learner ſhould be 
aughi to refer to them continually. 
are Children or Foreigners, you need not doubt but in their 
daily Exerciſes they will offend againſt almoſt. every Rule e 
So that you will, from their own Miſtakes, have ſufficient 


this be 
rs (for 
difficult 
all that 
Nouns, 
Names, 


xs of the 


enſes in 

Engliſh 
others; 
ſtruction 
ave been 


publiſhed 


correct it by the Rules. 
/ England, and grown up to Years of Conſideration, falſe 


N A ©E 
F. . fence the Time of Dr. Wallis; and very lately 
e have been favoured with one by the learned Dr. Louth, 


IX 


This Way of Inſtruftion, by ſhewing what 


And if your Scholars 


Opportunity of fhewing them what is wrong, and how to 
Bat if your Scholars are Natives 


Engliſh pointed out to them may be of the greateſt Uſe : For 
they are apt to follow Cuſtom and Example, even where it 
i faulty, till they are apprixed of their Miftake : And 
therefore by ſhewing where Cuſtom is erroneous, his Lord- 

ih has well deſerved the Thanks of every one who values 
the Engliſh Lauguage and Literature. 


F you follow the Latin or Greek Grammar and Idiom 
too cloſely, (eſpecially the Latin) when you are writing 
Engliſh, your Stile will be what is called ſtiff. i. e. your 
Words will tand in ſuch an Order, that it will not be very 
eaſy to pronounce them, or to comprehend their Meaning. 
Now as the Generality of Scholars have taken their Concep- 
trons of Stile from the Latin, they are too apt to frame their 
Engliſh Stile according to theſe Conceptions. Theſe Per- 
ons are ſuppoſed to underſtand Grammar, and to regulate 
ter Expreſſions by the Rules of it ; and hence a Notion 

b | 


has 
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has been entertained, that a Regard to Rules is apt lo make 


a Writer's Stile harſh, and ſtiff, and ſcholaſtic :. But if 8 
any one pleaſes to examine Mr. Addiſon's Stile, he will ns 
that it eafily, and of itfelf, falls in auith the Engliſb Rules, 1 

eohich the Stile of ſeveral of the other Writers in the Spectator 
des not, We, at this School, have daily Occaſion to obſerve 
this in our Teaching; for we make much Uſe of the Spefator 
as an Engliſh Claſſic. New 1 think it is agreed on all. Hand, | E 


that no Writer's Stile is leſs fliff than. Mr. Addiſon's, ſo tha: 


the absve mentioned Notion is certainly groundleſs. In fbort, 2 1 
very blameatle Neglect of grammatic Propriety has prevailed © 1 
among ſi the Englih Writers, and at length we ſeem lo A 0 
be growing generally ſenſible of it; as likewiſe of the Uſe | 
ro ich may be made of a Knowledge of the Engliſh Grammar, E 
toevardt aſſiſting Children to comprehend the general Import 2 
and Advantage of Rules concerning Language. If this Trea- 
tiſe ſhall appear in any Degree ſerviceable to thoſe who are en- 
gaged in an Office ſo very uſeful, and ſo very laborious, and yet, a 
till of late, ſo little regarded, I ſball think all the Time and 
Labour, ard Thought, amply repaid, which, for ſo many.Years 


together, have bsen ſpent on the Treatiſe. | 


Our Way if uſing the Book is this: If a Child has mt learn- . 
ed any Thing of the Latin Declenſions and Conjugations, t J 
make him get the Engliſh Forms by Heart: I otherwiſe, ue / 

0 


nale him read the Engliſh Forms ſeveral Times over, till he re- 


members them in a good Meaſure : Then we hear him read the 0 


_ Deſcriptions of the ſeveral Parts of Speech ; and after he has 


done ſo, and has ſome Notion of the Meaning ef each, we oblige 

him fer ſome Weeks to read three or four Sentences twice or thrice 

a Day, in any eaſy Engliſh Book, and to tell the Part of Speech 5 

to which each Nord belongs, When the Child is pretty read) 

at diſtinzui/hing the Parts of Speech, we make him get by Heart 

the Rules of Concord in Verſe, and teach him how to apply them, © 
\ X by 
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at if | F | 
I find 9 get them by Heart, and ſhew him how to apply them likewiſe, by 


Rules, © 5 
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by reſolving the Sentences of ſome Engl. iſp Book. When this is 
learnt, we make him write out ſeveral of the other Rules, and 


= parſing, or reſolving what he reads by theſe Rules: And thus, 


Gator: by Degrees, Children become Maſters of all the material Parts 


Herde the Book without much Difficulty. As for Foreigners th 
cator are grown up to Manhood, 1 have uſually obliged them to copy 
Jands, the greateſt Part of the Boo, and have found it of the greateſt 
o that 1 Service to them: But, as it is now printed in a ſmall Size, the 
hort, 2 1 Labour of copying may be ſpared, and the Bosk read over ſeve- 
wailed 2 ral Times; and, if it be carefully explained and exemplified by 
em 10 | 
be Le 


I 


ind yet, 
me and 


. Tear. 


t learn-| 
ons, Weh 
wiſe, we! 


Il he re- 
read the 
r he has 
ve oblige 
or thrite 


f Speech 


tty read) 


by Heart 


ply them, 


by 


the Teacher, the Effet will probably be as great as that which 
Has aroſe from copying it over. | 


E were to be wiſhed that the Spelling of the Englifp coul 


1 be made more regular and eaſy: But, as it is now eſtabliſbed 
y general Uſe, it does not ſeem adviſeable to attempt any Altera- 


tions in it: Therefore thoſe little Buoks, called Spelling Dic- 
tionaries, may be very proper for Learners, till they are become 
zwell acquainted with the Spelling of the Nouns and Verb in 
their Capital Forms. The Rules of Grammar ſhew the Modes 
of Spelling, by which the Plural of Subſtantives is. formed from 
the Singular; the Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, 
From the Aajectiues themſelves ; and the Perſons of the Verbs, 
from the firſt of each Tenſe ; and likewiſe by which the Roots 


be ſame Verb are formed one from another: And Conſtancy 


of copying and compoſing will ſupply the ret. 


If thoſe who teach Writing and Arithmetic would hear their 
Scholars ſay a Leſſon or two in Engliſh every Day, according io 
Jome Method like this which is above deſcribed, and oblige them 
to rite an Engliſh Letter every Night, by Way of Excerciſe, 
it would be of very great Service to them when they come to 


| Tranja real Buſineſs by Letters and other Compoſitions in 


Ve ting. And if any ore has a Mind to ſee the conparative 
b 2 Effect: 
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Eee, of this Manner of Teaching, let him put one Child tea? | 


Grammar School, and have another taught by this Method, and 
at the End of a Year or two, let him compare the Children's 


Proficiency in Grammar, A Girl may be taught by this . 3 
thod, and a Boy ſent to the Grammar School, and if ſo, you 
will find that ſhe will write Engliſb much more 46 bg and 3 


apply the Rules more readily, than the Boy will then db 


4: to the Arran of the Principles of Grammar, it i 8 
net intended for the Uſe of meer Learners; yet it may be of 2 


great Service to every one who would have clear Conception, of 


the Reaſons of Conſtruction. Both it and the practical Trea- | 
tiſe are derived from a larger Work on Grammar, which I pub- 
liſhed a few Years ago, and which has given Occaſion to this | 
which Inow lay before the Reader. The former Treatiſe was not 
adapted to the Uſe of Schools ; but was defigned for the Conſi. 
deration of Men of Science, and chiefly of thoſe who have been | 


much converſant in the Theory of Grammar : For as ſeveral of 


the Principles which are inveſligated and applied in that Work, | 


are conſiderably different from thoſe which have hitherto been 
admitted in Grammar, I was defirous that they ſhould be pub- 
lickly examined before I attempted to found a Method of publick 
and general Inſtruction upon them. My Anahfis indeed led 


me to conclude that my Principles were right: For the Reaſon | 


of every Part of Conſtruction evidently follows from 
them; and this (as I think ) cannot be truly ſaid of any other 

Principles of Grammar which have been hitherto publiſhed. 

It is true, that many very uſeful Obſervations have been made 

on the Sulject, by the antient Philoſophers, Rhetoricians, and 

Grammarians; the Principal of which may be ſeen in a very 
learned Treatiſe, publiſhed in Engliſb ſome Years ago, under 

he Title of Hermes, by James Harris, Ey; And many 

among ſi the Moderns have likewiſe made confiderable Advances 

in the Science of Grammar ; as, SCALIGER, DANCTIUS, the 

Writers 
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3 iter, of Tas Grammaire Raiſonnee, and ſeveral others. 
Bat no Writer that has come to my Knowledge has given ſuch 
4 Account of the Conceptions annexed to Nouns and Verbs as 
4 enables us, from the Nature of theſe Conceptions, to deduce the 
Reaſons of every Part of Conſtruction: Yet till this js 
3 done, can it be imagined that the Theory of Language is 


1 compleat? I is clear that NOUN SUBSTANTIVES i tz 


7 


MNomi native or Vucative Caſe, and VER BS in the Infinitive 
Mood, are the Supports of all connected Language : For no Sort 
be of 3 
ions ef 

Trea- 

to this 
vas not 
cunß. 
e been 


eral of 


Work, | 


to been 
be pub- 
publick 
ed led 


Leaſon | 


from 
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a very 
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Writer, 


of Word expreſſes compleat Senſe, but ſuch a Subſtantive or 
Verb : Nor does any Series of Words expreſs ſuch Senſe, unteſs 
ſuch a Subſtantive or Verb be employed in it, as the capital 
Mord on which all the reſt depend. I here conſider the Pro- 
wouns Perſonal, Relative, and Demonſtrative, as Noun $u5- 
ſtantives, and J except the Interjectian; for Reaſons which 
gill fully appear in the following Treatiſe. Hence, the firſt 


| great Queſtion that ariſes in the Theory of Language is, How 


does the Mind of Man form the Conceptions that are 
annexed to Subſtantives in the Nominative or Vocative 
Caſe, and to Verbs in the Infinitive Mood ? The Solution 
of this Queſtion is uſually confidered as belonging to Metaphi- 
ficks ; and much of what Mr. Locke has advanced concerning 
the Original and Formation of Ideas, has a near Relation ta 
this Subject; but he had little Occafion, in his Eſſay, to apply 
bis Thoughts to the particular Purpoſes of Grammar, When 
this Queſtion is reſolved, another immediately ariſes, wiz. 
What is the Difference between the Conception that is an- 
nexed to a Subftantive in the Nominative Caſe, and that 
which is annexed to a Verb in the Infinitive Mood? A. 
for Inflance, between the Meaning of a Being, and to be; 
Action, and to act; a Suffering, and to ſuffer ? Thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the Theory of Grammar, may per- 
baps think the Solution of this Queſtion very eaſy ; or, if it le 
of any Difficulty, that it is of ſmall Conſequence tc the Science: 

But 


tives and ſingle Infinitive Verbs, is aſcertained, the next 


_ for Inſtance, an Habitation of Men denotes the Conception 
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But if they 2 ever apply themſelves cloſely to the Subjen, ? - 
they will find that it is not eaſy, and yet that it is abſoluteh : 1 
neceſſary towards proceeding with Succeſs, in the Theory or Sci. 
ence of Grammar, It is to ſmall Purpoſe to conſider the Infi- W 
nitive Mood as the Noun of the Verb, as 1think Varro and $ 
Priſcian have done; or, as a Subſtantive, as the Writers r 
the Grammaire Raiſonnee have done: For the Difficulty ſti iſ 
recurs, vis. If it be a Noun, or a Subſtantive, in what does 
the Conception annexed to it differ from that which is 
annexed to a Subſtantive of another Kind? When the 
Nature of the Conceptions that are annexed to ſingle Subſtan. 


Queſtion that ariſes is, How is the Mind enabled to cir- 
cumſtantiate one Conception that is formed ſeparately 
in the Mind, by another that is likewiſe formed ſepa- 
rately. Here the Conſideration of Subſtantives, in oblique or 
dependent Caſes, and Adjefives, neceſſarily ariſes in Gran- 
mar : And perhaps there is nothing of a more ſubtile abſtrafted 
Nature in any Science than this Part of Grammar is. It is] 


eaſy to ſee that the Signs of Caſes have a Reference to the 
Relations that exit amongſt the Objects erhich are denoted by ; 
Nouns: But theſe two moſt difficult Queſtions ariſe : How | 

are theſe Relations reduced to Claſſes; and what Claſs C 
is to be denoted by each Sign? 4nd How does the Mind 
proceed in uniting two or more Conceptions, each of 
which may be the ſingle or ſeparate Object of its Con- ; 


templation, into one complex Conception, without 
Increaſe of Number? For it is manife/t, that Subſtantives, , 
in dependent Caſes, never increaſe the Number of that which 
3s denoted by the Expreſſion in which they are concerned: A. 


of but one Habitation, although the Oljes Men are concerned 
in the Expreſſion of the Conception. When this Point is dt- 

termined, the Nature of Tue Noun ADJECTIVE, and of the 

ADVERB; 


. 
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4 \DveRB, 75 caftly aſcertained: For each of theſe Parts of 


iel, + 
olutch © 1 peech i is equivalent to the oblique Caſe of a Subſtantive : 1. e. 
r Sci. % an Engl. % Subſtantive in Dependence on a Prepoſition : 


e Inf. us, a Man of Diſcretion ig equivalent to a diſcreet Man; 
nd he acts diſcreetly, 79 he acts with Diſcretion ; ard of 


ro and 2 ; ; 

177 if n and with Diſcretion, are obligue Caſes of the Subſtantive 

try fil WD iſcretion ;. but diſcreet is an Adjective, and diſcreetly an 
, ; ; Z dverb, 

it does pw | 

ich 15 1 The Conſideration of THE PRONOUNS arijes next in Order. 

y 7 the ud here it is eaſy to ſee that a Perſonal, Relative, or De- 

2 tan. ; l | - 

e at ̃rnonſtrative Pronoun may be uſed as a Subſtitute for any Name 


, any Object whatſeever : But what is the Reaſon that 


- a} trheſe Pronouns have this Property? Why do they re- 
2 I quire Antecedents to be uſed along with them in Diſ- 
zeae ol „ courſe? And above all, What is the Difference between 
3 che Effect of a Relative Pronoun, and that of a Perſonal 
trafted 3 Pronoun ? And, Why muſt a Relative always ſtand in 
7 1 the Beginning of its Clauſe ? As to the Paſſeſſibe Pronouns, 
oo it is clear that they are Adjedtives, derived from the Perſonal 
are by Pronouns ; fo that zwhen the Nature of the Noun Adjeftive i; 
Howl known, there is little Difficulty in explaining them. The In- 
t Claſs = ::rropative Pronouns are only the Relatives applied in aſting 
Mind Oweſtions : Therefore when the Nature of the Relative Pro- 
ach of n 7 known, that of an Interregative is eaſily ſhewn. The 
8 Demonſtrative Pronouns may be either uſed as Sabſtantives, er 
vithout il © Aljectives; and the Reajon muſt be ſberon why they are ca- 
antives, pable of being ſo uſed. Their Uſe, as Adjectives, leads us by an 
+ which %% Tranſition to perevive the Nature and Uſe rt THE ARTI- 
e: Ark. 
ee, TRE Venn comes next to be conſedered And if (as I hate 
1 ſuppoſed it to be) the exact Difference is already determined 


betrveen the Conception annexed t9 any Sort of Noun, either 
Swtantive or Adjefive, and that annexed to any Sort of Verb 
in 


4 of the 
DVERB,; 
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in any of its Forms ( Participles not excepted) the Way will " f 4 
opened in a great Meaſure towards a compleat h 1 1 | 


follnoing Queſtions ariſe : Why does the Verb aſſume ol Y 

many different grammatie Forms? Why are ſome of 4 
theſe Forms uſed in Conſtruction like Subſtantives, and 
ethers like Adjectives? Why, in Engliſh, does the ame] 
Participial Form admit of being uſed both like a Subſtan-if 
tive and like an Adjective? Why is a Verb neceſſary 
in every Sentence, and that Verb not of an Infinitive or 
Participial, but of a Definitive Form? And What is the 
Import of that Form, independent of the reſt of the Sig. 
nification of the Verb? The Solution of this laſt Queſtio 
cpens the Way to a clear Account of the Nature of Affirmation 
or Aſertion. It is manifeſt, that this is the great End of con. 
nefed Speech : For why does any one put Words together in 
connected Conſtruction, but to aſſert or declare what he pers 
ceives or thinks on any Occaſion that offers ? It is ſurpriſing 
that this main Point of Grammar fhould never have been ex- 

Plained by former Writers : Yet I have not been able tosfind 
any Writer who has attempted to explain it; but the Writer: 
of the Grammaire Raiſonnee ; and they have not 2 ſuc· Mt 
cceaed, 1 


As THE Apvers in its general Nature i ſhewn to be tht 
ſame with that of a Subſtantive in Dependence on a Prepoſi. 
tion, THE CunJUNCTION #s the next Part of Speech that 
will require our particular Conſideration, Here we ſhall ſoot 
perceive that the Conjunfioms expreſs Declarations or Af- 
ſertions, concerning the Words or Sentences themſelves, 
which are connected by their Means: And here thi 
Queſtion ariſes : What is the Import of the Declaration 
that is made by each Sort of Conjunction? And in parti- 
calar, What is the Import of the Particle THaT, when 
it is not a Relative, and yet ſhews a Sentence as de- 
pending 


hs 35S wu awd 


PO [© "ns LY WW. 
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ending on other Words ? THE PreposITION muſt be 
plaiued i in Engliſh, befire the Import of a Subſtantive, in an 


ligue Caſe, can be ſheton : Therefore, if ſuch Import be al- 
xady ſhewn, as I have ſuppoſed it to be, there will be few Dif- 


XVII 


urly conſidered. THE IXTERIECTION 7s mow the only re- 
yaining Part of Speech : And as it is manifeſt that this Part 
Speech is, of itſelf, a compleat Declaration or Afertion, 
e Dneſtion that now ariſes is, What is the Reaſon that 
ingle Words are ſufficient for the Aſſertions to which 
nterjections relate, — yet theſe ſingle Words are 
ot Verbs. 


When the above-mentioned Queſtions are reſolved, concerning 
the ſeveral Parts of Speech conſidered fingly, the Conſtrufion 
F Words, in connected Series, comes next to be conſidered : 
And here the following Queſtions ariſe : Why muſt conneQ- 


ed Words take the Form of a compleat Sentence on al- 
moſt all Occaſions, in order to give new Information to 


thoſe who hear or read the Words ? Is the whole Proceſs 


of applying Words, in connected Expreſſion, reducible 


to one ſimple Proceeding ; and if it be, what is that 
Proceeding : ? 


Tax Concorps muſt /ikewiſe be here conſidered, and the 
Uſe and Import of them muſt be fhewn ; and then this Queſtion 
muſt be anſwered, Why are they fewer, and more eaſily 
obſerved in Enpliſh, than in Latin or Greek, or even 
in French and other modern Languages ? 


Thus I have given in Effect, and with its principal Diffical- 
ties, the whole Plan of a Speculative or T heoretic Grammar, with 
regard to the Engliſb Language: And my Reaſon for doing it 
is, that by ſome Letters which I have received, and by ſome 


Strifures which have been made in Print on my former Fort, 
4 | 4 
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attentive Reader, the old Reproach will be removed, Nitil 5 


my Scbolars; and I found that the Grammars common 


7 


1 find the Subject has been little conſidered: Indeed ſo wer 4 
little, that what I have ſaid in order to explain the mol 53 
abſtruſe Parts of the Subject, has been looked upon as 1 
neceſſary, and even little better than trifling with my Real E | 
ers. But thoſe who have ſpoke and thought in this Mann 1 
have conſidered the Work too ſuperficially : For in it 

have attempted to reſolve all the above-mentioned Queſtion 
and ſeveral others equally difficult ; but which relate chief 
ly to the Latin and Greek Languages: And the Refolutinl 


of theſe Queſtions is no trifling Work : For if they can 
anſwered ſo as to give Satisfaction to an inguiſttive 6 


eſt infelicius Definitore Grammatico: 7. e. Nothing il 1153 


leſs ſucceſsful than a Grammarian when he defines : Secinj ; 


the Reſolution of the Queſtions muſt lead to clear and acer 
rate n of every Part of Speech. - 


It was for the Sake of gaining ſuch Definitions that 
firft engaged in this Wark : For my Profe Moz as a School | 
Maſter obliged me to explain the Principles of Grammar 1 


made uſe of in our Schools gave but a very imperfect Ac 
count of them. But as theſe art intended only for the Pur: 
poſes of meer Practice, I had Recourſe to the Minerva if 
Sanctius, to Voſſius, the Grammaire Raiſonnee, Buffier' 
Grammar, and ſeveral other wery ingenions Performanct 

on the Subject of rational Grammar; but was ſorry to fin 
that the Principles made uſe of in them, were not ſufficient 

to account for many of the Effefts which appear in connected 
Speech. This determined me, many Years ago, to attempt « 
Diſcovery of the Reaſon of every Part of Conſtruction. 
The Writers above-mentioned had not given me Satisfaction; 
Jet they are of ſo great Reputation, that the Syſtem of one ar 
other of them has been followed with little Alteration by 


ever) 
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ery ſucceeding Writer on Grammar : Nay the Grammaire 
R aiſonnee, has lately been repreſented by the Learned Mon- 
eur Fromant, as a Maſter-Piece of Human Sagacity. 
| Monſieur Reſtaut has formed a practical Grammar of the 
rench Language on the Principles of the Grammaire Rai- 


\, 40 
mT» 
EXE 
2 


in it 1 : 7 * . - . 
ell Jonnce and this Piece (as I am told) is conſidered in France 
24/1/1101 _ 
3 , excellent. On theſe Accounts ] thought it incumbent upon 
C IL 5 Fo 4 8 0 '. . 3 
| 7 Nie to proceed auith Care and Caution in my Inquiries. 
Le olutin f 


& can f I bad been accuſtomed to the old geometric Analyſis, and 


Hive i had obſerved, in many Inflances, its peculiar Uſe in diſcowver- 
a, Nini ing Miftakes. This Analyſis conſiſts in aſſuming ſome Defini- 
othing i lion or Deſcription of what you would invefligate, and in 
* Seein purſuing the Conſequences which follow from the Aſump- 
nd acc tion. If the Conſequences lead to, and terminate in Truth, 
the Aſſumption is concluded to be likewiſe true. 1f they ter- 
T minate in Falſebood or Abſurdity, the Aſſumption from 
rs that which they follow is concluded to be falſe or abſurd. When 
n BY perceived from what Part of the Aſſumption, Falſe- 
mewn? hood, or Abſurdity follows, that Part muſt be rectißed as 
N exactiy as may be, and the Analyſis begun anew from the 
. * new Aſſumptron, and again purſued through its C onſequen- 
tes. Tt is clear that, by proceeding continually in this Man- 
ya TT ner, we may at length diſcover the moſt ſimple Princi- 
a uffier' ples, which will account for any Inſtance of known Prac- 
W tice; aud this not only in Grammar, but in any other Art. 
Y to fin I hawe tried by this Aualyfis moſt of the Accounts which 
Jufficient have been given by other Writers of the principal Parts of 
ee Speech, and of ſeveral other capital Points in Grammar; 
„ nd ove found that where they diſagree with thoſe given 
ruction, in this Treatiſe, Falſebood or Abſurdity may be deduced 
face, from them. 
of” one or 


ation lk The exceeding Abftruſeneſs of many Parts of Speculative 
even Crammar creates a Neceſſity of being ſomewhat explicit in 
i the 


— 1 . Dn 
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ral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Ex- 
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the Inveſtigation of them : But Truths, when once inv 
tigated, and fecured by clear Proofs, may be communicated 7 
by a much ſhorter Method than that by which they were few 
firſt Jeparated from Error, or diſentangled from Repreſenta- Wi 

tions, partly right, and partly wrong. 1 


In my larger Treatiſe T have given the Inveſtigation at 
large, for the Satisfaction of ſuch Readers as may be very 
curious or ſcrupulous : But for the Sake of thoſe who may 
be leſs fo, 1 ade made uſe of the ſhorter Method in the fol. 
lowing Treatiſe : If any Point does not appear to be ſuffi: : j I 
ciently enlarged on in this Piece, the larger Wark may be } 
conſulted for the Analyſis at large. If it ſhould be faid MY, 
that this will require more Time and Pairs than the T heary b 
of Grammar is worth; I anſwer, that the Theory of l 0 
Grammar is the Theory of thoſe Abſtractions on which, , 
and on their converſe Operations, all our Reaſoning de-. 
pends. Mr. Locke ob/erved long ago, ©* That the ordi- Rs | 

J 


* nary Words of Language, and our common Uſe of them, 
ve would have given us Light into the Nature of our Ideas, 
« if they had been confidered with Attention.” Eſſay, 
Book III. Chap. vii. He has libeauiſe ob/erved bow very 
imperfectly the Particles hade becn treated of by the Gram- 
marians ; and takes Notice, that to render them, as is uſual | 
in Dictionaries, by Werds of another Tongue, which come | 
neareſt to their Signification, is not ſufficient to explain them; 
becauſe what is meant by them is commonly as hard to be 
underſtood in one Tongue as another For ſaith he, They 

&« are all Marks of ſome Action, or Intimation of the 

« Mind ; and therefore to underſtand themrightly, the ſeve- 


te ceptions, and ſeveral other T houghts of the Mind, for auhich 
© ave Ha vs either none, or very deficient Names, are to be dili- 
* gently ſtudied.“ Eſſay, Book III. Chap. vii. Mr. Locke 

has 


us} 
cated 
y wer 
e/enta- 


tron at 
e very 


which 
e dili- 
ocke 


has 


== he/e connecti ve Operations we have no Names. 
n of this is as follows, viz. The Conceptions annexed to 
nords are fo abſolutely under our Command, the Operations 
2 by which the Conceptions are united, are Jo eaſily per form- 
ed; the Faculty of performing theje Operations in our Na- 


r 


; xx 
Wa proved the Truth of this Obſervation, by examining the 
port of the Particle But, and ſome others. The Particles 
Which he has thus examined are Conjunctions, and the Im- 
Wort of them is much more eaſily explained than that of the 
Prepoſitions: For the Prepoſitions are Notices to perform 
Connectiue Operations, which are the Conver/es of thoſe by 


which ſeparate Conceptions are firſt formed in the Mind, 
and annexed to Subſtantives and Infinitive Verbs; and for 
T he Rea- 


tive Language, is fo eafily acquired ; and the Acquiſition 
of this Faculty, is ſo much the Reſult of mecr Example and 
Trial, that the Reaſons of the Proceeding are overlooked ; 
and the different Manners in which we exert our diſcur- 
ſive Faculties in this Proceſs, are not attended to. Hence 
Uſe and Cuſtom are conſidered as the only Rules by which to 
judge of what is right or wrong in the Proceſs. But ts the 


| Cuſtom which is obſerved in the Application of any Lan- 


guage the Effet of Chance? Is not ſuch Cuſtom a con- 
ſiſtent Plan of communicating the Conceptions and ra- 
tional diſcurſive Operations of one Man to another ? 
And who will maintain, that this is, or can be, the Ef 
of meer unmeaning Accident? If then it be not ſv, it muſt be 
the Effect of the Reason of Man, adjuſting certain 


| Means to a certain End: And it is the Buſineſs of &pteu- 


E /ative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of the 


Means, and to ſhew how they are applied to accompliſh the 
End propoſed. If this can be done with ſufficient Evidence, 
the moſt ſimple of the Elements of Logic will become fami- 
liar to thoſe who engage in a Courſe of Grammar, and Rea- 
ſen will go Hand in Hand with Practice. This is ſaid of 
thc/e 


— — — 
- — . 


JC 
thoſe who are ſomewhat advanced in the Knowledge of 


Grammar: For Children cannot he thus taught at the firſ, lf 
any more than they can be taught Arithmetic at the firſt by : 
Demonſtration : Yet Arithmetic is a Science capable of being 
demonſtrated ; and Grammar is a Science capable of clear > 
and convincing Proofs, if they bs cautiouſly and diligent) ] 


Sought after. 


T have uſed my utmoſt E dar. in my larger Treatiſt, 3 


10 accompliſh this moſt difficult Undertaking ; and have th} 


Satisfaction to find that I have ſo far ſucceeded as to gaii fl 
be Approbation of ſeveral Perſons of acknowledged Abilitie| 
in this and every other Part of Learning: For they have 
done me the great Honour to ſignify by their Letters to ne, 
or by Declarations to my Friends, their favourable Seuti- 
ments of my Work. This has encouraged me to reduce it tu} 

its preſent Form, for the more immediate Purpoſes of thoſe 


ewho would teach the Engliſh Language by Rule and Me- 


thed, and perceive the Reaſon of every Step which they 
take : And I heartily wiſh that thoſe who are engaged in ſi 
 wfeful an Undertaking, may find the Work ſuited to their | 


Purpoſes, as I hope they will, if they pleaſe to conſider it 
avith due Care. Not that ] pretend, in a Work on ſo ab- 
ftruſe a Subject, to have kept quite clear from Ower/ights 


and Omiſſions (though ] have uſed my utmoſt Care to avoid Þ| 


©” 


them) : But if any one ſhall diſcover ſuch, and will do m 


the Favcur to acquaint me with r, 1 awill redify then 


20ſt wr. Ullingly. 


A SHORT 


F RACTICAL GRAMMAR 


O F THE 


edge of if 
ft by 
of being - | 
of clear | 
tigenth "2 


"reatij, ; ö — 
a the. i 

to gau Of the Gina Heaps or Div1s10Ns of the 
{bilitie, 1 Subject of GRAMMAR. 

f mf RAMMAR, when reduced to Practice, reſolves 
„ Sent; ll itſelf into Four General Heads, viz. Ortho- 
ue it til graphy, Etymology, Syntax, and P, ofody. 


of 1h ORTHOGRAPHY treats of the Pronunciation and. 


and Me- 
Spellin g 
ich thy pelling of Syllables and Words 


red in/o 8 ETYMOLOGY, of the ſeveral Sorts of Words, and 
to their Hof the Grammatic Variations which ſome of them 
nfider : admit of, by Declenſion, Compariſon, and Conjugation. 
1 j0 AU* | | f | 

Sn SYNTAX, of uniting Words into connected Series, 
50 avoid expreſſing the various Conceptions of the Mind of 
Il do me | Man, 


0 ten  PROSODY treats of the Compoſition of Verſe with 
due Regard to Harmony. 


Some Knowledge of Orthography muſt be nin 
| before the other Parts of Grammar can be learned: 
And therefore it is proper to conſider what is ſaid on 
| this Part as introduRory to the reſt, 


a: oo 
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INTRODUCTION.| 


Concerning OrTHOGRAPHY, or the due Pro- L | 
nunciation. and Spelling of Syllables and Words 
in the Engiih Language. 2 


HE. Sounds uſed in Language are called art 
culute Sounds. 8 


A W is ſuch an articulate Sound as can be : 
uttered with one Impulſe of the Breath. | 


The Elements of Syllables are Letters. Theſe are 
Twenty-ſix in Engliſh, according to the following 


Table, which is called the Bu Aiphaber. | 
Roman. Italic. Old Engliſh. Name. | 
A 4 I * a 
K hb #5 WY be 
5 ne 98 E--£ . ſes 
D.4; De 8 ace 
Ee 1 E E e 
T1 2” ME eff 
G's Ce :$ 
H hh # 5 BY 9 aitch 
11 Fs S754 3 $224 
13 Fog 1 1 3 conſonant 44x 
ET ka H 


LE 


Vords ! 
d art» D 


can be 


FR 


Zuse 88 „ 


SCA 3T VL 
d : 


per 


CUE 


ar 
eſs 

tee 

5 5 

v conſonant or va 
double « 
Aa 

WY 


zed 
To theſe Letters may be added the Character , 


A, H ν Er. 


N 
N 


* n Sg e nao > 
N 


SAS S SSA N 


12 * 2 2 6s + 


8 


Z which is uſed for and. 


eſe are 5 


lowing BY gans of Speech, attended with a certain Manner of di- 


A LETTER is a Mark of a certain Pofition of the Or- 


recting the Breath. This may be called the Articulation | 


nt a 
L 


belonging to each Letter, 


Of the Letters in general. 


HE general Diviſion of the LETTERS is into 
VowtLs and Cons0nanTs. 


4, e, i, o, u, are Vowels, as likewiſe y and a in 


| Tome Applications of them. The reſt of the Letters are 


C onſonants. 


The Articulation denoted by a VoweL is fuch, that 
| it leaves a free Paſſage to the Breath through the Lips: 


Therefore every Vowel may conſtitute a Syllable by 
94 2 itſelf; 


(4 


itſelf: For the Sound produced by its Articulation is 7 
diſtin, and agreeable; and may be made as long, or . 
as ſhort, as the Speaker pleaſes; and this, meerly by I 
continuing to emit his Breath a longer or ſhorter Time, 


without any 3 in the Poſition of his n of 3 \ 


Speech. | F 
3 Several Modifications, beſides Length and. Shortneſs, 3 | 
j f may be given to the Sound of the ſame Vowel; and 5 
't f that without the Aſſiſtance of the Conſonants. For it 
+ may be made ſender, by emitting the Breath with a leſs WM 
f k Force through a leſs Aperture of the Mouth; or broad, Wl” 
0 1 by uſing more Force and a greater Aperture. Or it 


. may be made cleſe, by directing the Breath toward the 
# Roof of the Mouth, and letting ſome Part of it paſs 
N leiſurely through the Noſe; or it may be made open, by 
t paſling all or moſt of the Breath by the Mouth only. | 


| The Articulations of two Vowels may be run into 
; each other without checking the Courſe of the Breath. 
f And by this Proceeding ſeveral of the Sounds are form- 
Y ed which are denoted by Diphthongs 3 ; ſuch as ai, oi. 
4% But ſome Diphthongs are uſed, in Engliſh, to denote 
the broad Sound, and others, the clo/e Sound of a ſingle 
| Vowel. Thus aww denotes the broad Sound of a; and 
oo the cloſe Sound of , &c. 


di 


The Letters which are nat Vowels, direct to ſuch 
Articulations as do not, of themſelves, produce diſtin& 
Utterance ; but ſerve to modify the Sounds denoted by 


Vowels. Therefore theſe Letters are called Conso- IK. 
NANTS. a 
| 10 
RE B, d, l, p, t, are mute Conſonants. For the Arti- f 


culation which each of them denotes prevents the Breath 
from 


($3 
Nom paſſing either through the Mouth or Noſe; and 
ill the Breath paſſes, no Sound can enſue. 


ion is 
ng, or 1 | 
rly *, 
Time, | 
ANS of | 


C and g are ſometimes mute, and ſometimes not ſo. 
wh mute, they are ſaid to be hard; as in can, crime, 
ve, gold, grant. When not mute, (1. e. when a little 
t the Voice is ſuffered to paſs whilſt the Articulations 
reef, Fontinue which they denote) they are ſaid to be / oft; a as 
F- and n cell, civil, gem, giant, &c. 


For it 
For i þ 9 The reſt of the Letters, viz. F, h, i, I, u, u, 9, r. 


Lad | 1 ; v, (y and ao, even when uſed as Conſonants) x, 
Or it nd z, direct to ſuch Poſitions of the Organs of Speech 
is permit the Breath to paſs either through the Lips or 


rd the 

. paſs þ Noſe, or both. But the Sound which enſues, is either 
cn, by weak, or indiſtinct, as to be diſagreeable by itſelf: 
ty. and therefore the Sounds which theſe Letters denote, 


re not conſidered as fully articulated, but as ſerving to 
odify the Sounds denoted by the Vowels. 


n into 
reath. 


L, u, u, r, are called Liguids : They require the 


= Ty Preath to be directed towards the Roof of the Mouth, 
denote und then ſuffered to eſcape by the Noſe, or by the Sides 
ſingle | of the Tongue; and this gives their Sounds that con- 
4 inued Flow which is called Liquid by the Grammarians. 

| The Articulation of a Conſonant may modify that of 
o ſuch L Vowel, either by preceding, or ſucceeding it. If a 
diſtindt onſonant is placed before a Vowel, we diſcharge the 
ted by Articulation of the Conſonant upon that of the Vowel, 
5 ind emit the Breath by the latter Articulation. If a 


-onſonant is placed after a Vowel, we continue the Ar- 
iculation of the Vowel, without checking the Courſe 
Arti- Uf the Breath, till the Articulation of the Conſonant is 
Breath fompleatly formed. The Sound of every Syllable that 

from con- 


4 * 
* * 3 a. 3 „ „ PLS — _— n 
„ ee ee 
— — — 8 + — — Say. - 4 - we — — — 4 — — - 


hes 


- 
— « . 
— — 
. — 
— 2 ——Ü—U— — 


— —uũ— n 
— — uin 0 
5 — — — 


cConſiſts of a Vowel and a Conſonant is formed 1 in one off 
the Manners above deſcribed. The Articulations oi q | 


not agreeable to the Ear. 


Of the Letters i in particulur - And 25 of zl 


| open a pronounced long. 


———— Pü—ä0— 


(6) 


two or more Conſonants may unite with a Vowel of L 
Diphthong in forming a Syllable ; ; as in bluſh, crawl, E 


tolls, &c. But when a Syllable is very complex, it uM 2+ 


uſually difficult to pronounce ; and whatſoever 1 18 s fo, | v3 : 


Syllables are the Elements of * 


Joroels. 
: ” F 
HIS Vowel has three Sounds in Engliſh ; 8 
lender, the open, and the broad. | 2 
Slender ; as In place, nation, Various, &c. 
Open ; * as in Father,” languiſh, valley, &c. 
Broad; as in all, wall, &c. The SRD) a, is the 


4 is uſed in forming the Diphthongs * as, as; wi 


Ai er ay denotes a long and lender, as in wain 
play, &c. 


Au and aw have the ſame ſound as à broad. Fol 


haul and bawl are pronouced as hall and ball. 4 
. 4 


Single e is ſeldom pronounced long in Engliſh, ex 
cept in ſome Words taken directly from the Greek ot 
Latin; as Demon, Philetus, quere, &c. 


E fhor 


EET 


E ſhort is the moſt common Vowel in the Language 5 


1 One AH ©. 
Ws in error, beſt, &c. 


ions of 


> 


owel a f is uſed at the End of many Words, meerly to ſhew 

9 : at the Sound of the laſt Syllable is to be ſoftened. 
X, It uſ This is uſually done by lengthening | and opening the 
is s fo, 1 0 Pound of the Vowel which is in the Syllable; as in babe, 
Fecede, trite, provoke, duke. 


E, when thus uſed, is ſaid to be /ilent. 


of tf f In ſome Words, only the Conſonant of the laſt Syl- 
able is opened by the filent e, and the preceding Vowel 
Is cloſe and ſhart; as in Hermitage, ſurface, give, love, 
| 70 
iſh ; a f at the End of Words, bef d afte 
| 3 n ords, before , and after J, or , 
&: a Notice that the Sound of the laſt Syllable is to be 
formed within the Mouth towards the Palate, without 
offering much of the Breath to depart through the Lips; 
as in open, given, fable, buckle, metre, lucre. When 
and re have this Sound, the e is pronounced before 
Wthe / and the , although it is written behind them. 
Syllables thus ſounded : are ſaid to be 8 in Terms of 
rammar. 


F is uſed in forming the Diphthongs ea, ei, ex, esu. 


Ea, in many Words, denotes e long and open; as in 
eam, cream. But in many Words it has the Effect of 
e; that is, of e long and cloſe; as in dear, fear. But 
n bread, flead, ſaueat, and ſome other Words, ea 15 
ſounded as e ſhort and cloſe. 
gliſh, ex 7 1 th 
Greek ol © has a Sound which 1s intermediate between the 
pen and clofe Sounds of ca long; as in percei ve, teixe. 


F ſhort Es is 


11 
Fo is found in People and ſounds as ee; and in Ye eonal 
pronounced Jemman. 1 


Fu and Ew have the ſound of 1 long and ſoft, baff 


not made liquid by letting the Breath eſcape by tel 0 
Noſe; as in eulogy, dew, &c. F BY 
As ſometimes appears as a Diphthong i in Greek andlf 880 
Latin Names; as Zacus, Cæſar. It ſounds as ee be 
fore a Vowel, and as ea before a Conſonant. | 3 
| | | Ou! 

J. | = ov, 


. Z has a long open Sound in Monoſyllables, if they Boot, 
end in Silent e, or in ind; as mine, fire, ſmile, bind, be. 
hind, &c. In other Words it is ſhort ; as if, bid, this, &c. 2 


follo 
I before r is often ſounded almoſt as u cloſe ; as fr bro 
flirt, ſhirt. | cloſe 


The Diphthong ze is ſounded as e long and cloſe ; af pala 
in field, believe. I begins no other Diphthong ; except 


that it precedes en in lieu, and eav in view z which arch = 
ſounded as if written with 2 long and cloſe. 

| | B. 

| O | the 

O is uſually long before ſingle Conſonants; as in od7ous ſome 

omen and ſhort before two Conſonants ; as in /oll, rocl. and 

But it is long in ell, roll, and frequently before r fol- for. 


lowed by another Conſonant; as in Border, ordinance, or- 


nament, &c. O precedes all the Vowels in forming plac 
Diphthongs. | 


Oa has the ſound of o long and open, as in coal, boaf. U 


Oe 1s only found in ſome few Greek Words taken im- 

mediately into the Engliſh, as economy, æcumenical. It 

ſounds as e long and open. 4 
5 3 ; Oi de- 


1-9-3 

2 O; denotes the Sounds of o and 7 very intimately uni- 
ted; as in oil, zoiſe. T follows o at the End of Words, 
WT inſtead of :; as boy, deſtroy. 


Oo directs the Sound of o to be formed towards the 
Ppalate, whilſt the Breath is emitted by a round Aper- 
ture of the Mouth. This Aperture enlarges the internal 
Cavity of the Mouth ſo as to make it approach to the Ar- 
W ticulation denoted by w. Therefore Oo is the Cloſe 

| Sound which correſponds to the open Sound denoted by 
WF xv, or ov. This cloſe Sound may either be long; as in 
- boot, Fool, food; or ſhort; as in blood, food, wool. 


= Oz, or ono denotes the Sound of o open united with the 
following Articulation of 2 or wv; as in foul, found, grow, 
© irowledge. Theſe Sounds may be made more or leſs 
cloſe and deep, by making the Mouth more or leſs hol- 
low, and directing the Breath mote or leſs toward the 
Palate. Thus a Bowl, meaning an orbicular Body, 


cepiſe requires a cloſe Sound: But a Boaul, meaning a Veſſel, 
| BY requires a more open Sound. 

By varying the Cavity of the Mouth, and direQing 
. the Breath more and more inwards, ou approaches, in 
204 ſome Words, to 2 long and ſoft ; as court; or to u ſhort 
rock and ſoft, as /abour, vapour; or to u cloſe; as cou'd, word, 
| ” for could, would; or to u deep and open; as rough, tough, 
„ 0 | 


„or to o cloſe and guttural ; as cough, Slough . a 
ning Place deep in Mire. 


U 
oof i T has a long ſmooth Sound in the laſt Syllables of 
Words that end in ſilent e, or in ation or ufron; as blue, 
It %, rule, to w/e, to abuſe, to refuſe, to confute, reſolution, 
confuſron, &c. | | 
10 B But 


( 10 ) 


But in the Nouns, /, abuſe, refu/e, abftruſe, the 3 is 
pronounced more through the Lips, ſo as to give 2 a 7 


harder Sound. 


U is commonly ſhort before two or more Conſonants; : 
as in ſtubble, ruſt, percuſſon; and before ſingle Conſo- * 


Rants at the end of Words; as put, thus, rub. 


L forms a Diphthong in the Middle of Words, by pre- 
ceding all the other Vowels; as in /quare, gueſt, quite, an- 
But when thus applied it has the Effet 
of ao; which, and not 2, is uſed at the beginning of 


ęuiſb, to quote. 


Words; as wane, weft, wild, worn. 


U is ee quieſcent, or ted in the Pronuncia 


tion, before a, e, z, VE ; as in guard, gueſt, guide, buy. 


| " | 
2, when uſed as a Vowel, ſupplies the Place of f at 
the end of Words; as in my, thy, iy; and before an 7; 
as dying, flying. It is uſually retained in derivative 
Words, if it was the latter Part of a Diphthong in the 
Primitives. 


ftroyer ; from convey, conveyancer, &c. But if y is nat 


the latter Part of a Diphthong in the Primitives, it is | 
Thus, 


removed, and z ſubſtituted for it in Derivatives. 
from Fly, Flies; from deny, denies, denial, &c. 


Of the Conſonants in particular. 


HE mute Conſonants, 6, d, kh, p, t, require few 


Obſervations: For each of them is uniform in its 


Efect, and that Effect is probably much the ſame i in all 
Languages. 


B is quieſcent in ſome Engliſh Words; as dabt, ſub ilb, 
limb, thumb, comb, &c. 


PB 


Thus, from day, days; from deſtroy, de- 


( #2. 2} 
1 P is quieſcent in P/a/m, Ptixan; and between m ang 
1 t; as tempt, exempt. 


7; before Vowels denotes an open Sound like that of 

i; as in patience, diſputations, abſolution. But if an / 

fo. goes before 27, or the word be derived from one that ends 
in y by a Vowel following zz, the 7 is cloſe; as in chriſtian, 
= /ugge/tion ; mighty, mightier, migbtigſt, &C. 


I directs to give the Breath a free current through the 
Lips. Therefore, if þ follows a mute Conſonant, the 
= Articulation is opened by it: Thus ph denotes the Ar- 
ticulation of p made open by paſling the Breath through 

the Lips. This is the Articulation denoted by J. and 
therefore ph and F are equivalent. 


The general Nature of the Liquid Sounds denoted by 
I, n, n, and r, has been already explained at page 5. 


It is not neceſſary to make any particular Obſervations 
on /, n, and ; but it is proper to obſerve of the Sound 
of r, that it may be made leſs or more liquid at our Plea- 
ſure. When it is leſs liquid, a conſiderable Portion of 
the Breath is forced through the Teeth; and this makes 
the Sound rough. This Sound of r is hard at the end 
of Words, if the Syllable which it cloſes be long; as bar, 
refer, cur. But when 7 goes before a Vowel, the Breath 
is directed to the Palate with a more gentle flow; as in 
range, relieve, riſe, rule. The Sound is thus ſoftened, or 


| | liquified, and hence this Letter has been ranked amongſt 
few the Liquids, 


n all Re at the end of Words taken directly from the French 
is ſounded as er weak and liquid; as in theatre, Inftre. 


405 | The 
ub alt | _ 


EIT Re * gay 2 2 
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, _ 


The Articulations of ſeveral of the Letters may be J. 


guified by altering the Direction of the Breath ſo as to a 
make it tend towards the Roof of the Mouth, and detain- | 
ing it a little before it paſſes by the Noſe or Mouth, or 
both. Thus v Conſonant is the Liquid /; w, when 
conſidered as a Conſonant, is the Liquid oz ; y, when 5 
conſidered as a Conſonant, is the Liquid i, and z is the 


Liquid /. 


© directs to a round Aperture of the Lips, which oc- 
caſions the internal Cavity of the Mouth to be ſuch, 


that the Breath neceſſarily paſſes up to the Palate as in 


articulating the Liquid oz; ; ſo that the Sound of or a 


muſt neceſſarily follow 7 


X 1s equivalent to c. 


C, ch, g, j conſonant, /; and zh, remain to be conſi- 
dered. 


Ch mute; or hard; and has the E&e& of 4 before 4, 8 


23 as in can, colour, curious. It has the ſame Effect be- 
fore ; as credit, crime, &c. 


C is open, or ſoft, before e and 7, and has the Effect 
of /; as cellar, civil, &c. 


Ch Sounds as teh; as charm, cheriſh, child, choſen, 
church. Except chaiſe, chandelier, and: ſome few other 
Words taken dire&ly from the French. 


& is mute, or hard, before a, o, u; as gather, go, gun. 


G 18 uſually open, or ſoft, before e; as gem, gentle: 


except gear, geld, get, geeſe, gewgaw, and derivatives 
from Words ending in g; as from ring ringer 
ringing; 5 


EN 


vinging; wwrong—wronger—wronged ; young—younger— 
oungeft : And generally before er at the end of Words; 
Ws; finger, ſtronger, anger, &c. But g is ſoft in ginger, 
Winger, and ſome other Words. 


b before 7 is cloſe, or hard; as gif?, gild, giddy; ex- 
Wcept giant, gibbet, giles a Man's Name, gill a Meaſure, 
cor in gills, a Part of a Fiſh, the g is hard) gilly-flower, 
is, giblers, gingle, gip/ey. | 

G ſoft, or open, has the Sound of ay. 

G is quieſcent in gnaſb, gnaw, fign, foreign. 


Gh at the beginning of Words, has the Sound of 2 
cloſe; as in gho/?. In the middle and end it is uſually 
quieſcent; as, right, eight, fraigbtneſs, thoughtful, &C. 


At the end of ſome Words gh denotes an / pronounced 
deep in the Throat; as, cough, enough, tough, Slough 
eaning the caſt Skin of any Thing. 


7 Conſonant is equivalent to dy or open g; as, James, 
ealous.. | 7 


S at the beginning of Words denotes an open hiſſing 
ffect Pound; as in /alt, fell, fide, ſole, ſudden; and at the end 
of the Pronouns his, us; and of the Adverb thus; and 
of a few Latin Words taken into Engliſh ; as, Venus, re- 
bus, ſurplus : For this Sound at the end of Words, meer- 
y Engliſh, is denoted by /s; as, glaſs, meſs, amiſs, loſs, 
ruſs, 1 


Single / has a ſmooth Sound, when it is the Sign of 
he Genitive Caſe, or of the Plural Number of Subſtan- 
wes, or of the third Perſon ſingular of Verbs; as from 
gods; men—men's ; a King—many Kings; I cal. 
e calls, &c. | 

The 


I 2 4 — 
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| Have except the Engliſh . The Tip of the Tongy 


Part of it paſſes up to the Roof of the Mouth, an 
| thence through the Noſe, the Sound is ſmooth. Thu 


C383 
The poſſeſſive Pronouns have likewiſe the final / ok 
as, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs. | 


S is alſo ſoft before y at the end of Words; as roſy, po 
and in boſom, deſire, wiſdom, priſon, preſent, preſent, dani 
fel, caſement, and ſome few other Words, 


It is uſually ſoft before ſilent e; as, ie, roſe, inf ** 
c. except verſe, herſe, worſe, and ſome few others. 


S after a Vowel, and before 10%, ſounds like x low 
and liquid; as, deriſion, confuſion ; but like / after 
Conſonant and before 7oz ; as, Converſion, diſperſion. 


& is quieſcent in Je, 1/and, Demeſne, Viſcount. 


Th denotes 10 Articulation which dr Language 


touches the inward Edge of the upper Teeth, while t. 
Breath is puſhed ſo as to paſs by the Sides of the Tongu 
and make them vibrate. If all or moſt of the Breat 
paſſes through the Lips, the Sound of / is rough: | 


it is hard in thank, think, throw, thruſt, &c. Bi 
ſmooth in hat, thus, thou, thee, thy, they, their, then 4+ 1 
this, theſe, tbaſe, them, though: And in all Words bt f 
tween two Vowels, or between 7 and a Vowel; as, fi 


| ther, mother, within, farther, farthing, &c. 5. C 


To ſoften 25 at the End of Words, the ſilent e 1 —＋ 


uſually ſubjoined; as from Bath, to bathe ; from Breati 


fo breathe ; from Cloth, to clothe, &c. 4 


* The Letters h are placed together in ſeveral modern Lapg «We 
tes, but are not pronounced as in Engliſh. 


„ : 
= The following Rules perhaps may be of Uſe to Fo- 
Weigners, by directing them in thoſe Inſtances of the 


Engliſh Pronunciation, in which they —— 
reateſt Difficulty. 


1. C before a, o, u, as + expreſs; 
But before e or : ſpeak c as . 


2. If in an Engliſh Word c—4 you ſee, 
Before cb articulate a . 


3. G before a, o, , is hard in Sound; 
Or at the End of any Word if found; 
And before 7 : except that open g 
In giant, gibbet, gilly-flower muſt be; 
And ginger, gingle, gip/y, giblets claim, | 
And gibe, piles, gill, and likewiſe giz the ſame. 
6 before e is ſoft ; except in gear, 


Geld, geeſe, get, gewgaw, and when Words appear 
With g before the Termination er. * 

And if a ſimple Word in hard g ends, 

The like on its Derivatives attends. 


4. To ſpeak I conſonant pronounce a 4 
As followed by a y or open g. 


5. On th Edge of th upper Teeth the Tongue you 
preſs 


nt e To ſpeak T—4, and breathe as for an . 
of 


MW" But in Harbinger, War finger, Ginger, and perhaps in ſome few 
10 1er Words ending in &, the g is eren, er ſeft. 


A Member of a Sentence, which would not amoun 
to a compleat Sentence by itſelf, takes a Semicolon 


( 16 ) 


Of Punctualion. 


\HIS may be conſidered as introductory to th 
Knowledge of Language. For it relates ti, 55 
whatſoever is written or printed; and is intended tiff 
mark the different Pauſes or Reſts, as they are obſerve 


in a correct Pronunciation of any Series of connetet 
Words. 


There are four Marks, or Points, made uſe of for th 


Purpoſe. Their Names and Figures are as follows. Bet 
| f Int 

The Period or full Stop, | WM 
The Colon, | thus marked ons, 
The Semicolon, 5 the 
The Comma, fs ludec 


The Period or full Stop is placed at the End of a fil 
Sentence +, which is not conſidered as connected i 
Conſtruction with the following Sentence. 


A Member of a Sentence, which would make a com 
pleat Sentence by itſelf, requires a Colon. 


if it expreſs ſo conſiderable a Part of the Senſe, as 1 
quires an eſpecial Attention to it. 


Other imperfect Phraſes, which expreſs leſs conſider 


able Parts of the Senſe, yet ſo that theſe Parts requit 


ſome Diſtinction, are diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 
Th 


+ For the Nature of a full Sentence, ſee what is ſaid of f 
Definitive Verb; z and likewiſe conſult Rule VII, of the follow 
; Syntax. 


( 


The following Expreſſion may be conſidered as an 


Example of the Uſe of the Points: 


No Man can ſerve two Maſters : For either he will hate 
We one, and love the other ; or elſe he will hold to the one, 
5 ad deſpiſe the other. New Teſt. 


The exact Diſtinction between the Colon and Semi- 
dlon ſeems to be little regarded. Nor is it very mate- 


al. 


ted i 


Com 


mounl 
colon 
as ne 


nſidei 


requi 


Tb 
d of tl 


Beſides the Points above-mentioned, there is the Mark 


If Interrogation (F) uſed after the Words of a Queſtion : 


hat of Exclamation (!) uſed after many of the Interjec- 
ons, and other Expreſſions of Paſſion : And the Pa- 
theſis () which is uſed to incloſe a Sentence, when in- 


Luded in another, without being neceſſary to compleat 


ie Senſe or Conſtruction. As, 


Who hath Believed our Report? and to whom is foe am 
the Lord revealed ? 


But Fob anfrorred and ſaid, Oh that my Grief were 
roughly aveighed, and my Calamity laid in the Ballances 
pether ! | 


Then Jael note the Nat; into his Temples, and faſtened 


tithe Ground > ( for he was faſt aſleep, and weary) /o 
ded. Old Tefl. "OO _ 
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whatſoever gives Occaſion to any Conception, ſuch 


( 18 ) 

B O ON: 4 

Of Etymology, or the ſeveral different Soil 
of Words. 


HE Sorts of Words of which Language config 

are uſually confidered in Grammar as Eipht 
When thus conſidered they are called ThE PARTS 
SPEECH, and diſtinguiſhed by the following Names; 


Noux, ADVvERB 
Pzonoun, ConjuncTion, 
VzaB,  PazyPOSITION, 
ParTICIPLE, InTERJECTION. | 


And to theſe, in Engliſh, we may add Taz AzTeal 


Pleaſe to obſerve that by an Object is meant in tl 
Book, not only a Thing that is viſible ; but likewl 


that the Mind can attend to that Conception ſingly. 


And that by a ceale/cemt Circumſtance is meant ſuch 
vnites with an Object, without encreaſing the Numb 
of the Object. 


. 
Of the Nouns. 


CUNS are the Names of Objects or coaleſce 
Circumſtances, not conſidered as beginning, cu 
tinuing, ending, being renewed, deſir Ned, and again 
geated, fo as to ſuit any Occafion. | Nam 


For the Object or Circumſtance denoted by a Noiſ ever) 
in not ſubject to the Numbers of Repetition once, tui 


( 29 3 
zrice, &c. Thus you cannot conſiſtently ſay a Man once- 
wizce-thrice ; or Aion oxce-twice-thrice. Therefore a 
Sori Mar and Action are Nouns ; For they denote Objects 

ot conſidered as beginning, ending, and again renewed 
Wo as to ſuit any Occaſion. Nor can you conſiſtently ſay 
; virtuous Man or a wirtuous Action, once-twice-thrice, 
herefore the Word virtuous is a Noun, denoting a coaleſ- 
nt Circumſtance ; and ſo of any other Inſtances. 


Ons 
Eight 
TS ( 
mes; 


Nouns are of two Sorts, the Sub/antive and the Adjec- 


| iche. 


Noun SUBSTANTIVES either denote Objects, as diſ- 
inguiſhed by fixed or habitual Marks or Characters; or 
oaleſcent Circumſtances, to be derived from theſe Ob- 
ects. 


The Objects denoted by Noun Subſtanti ves may be 
ounted by the Numbers one, ebe, three: For when thus 
xpreſſed, the Objects are conceived as ſo many ſeparate 
hings diſtinguiſhable from each other by fixed or habi- 
tual Marks or Characters. 


Tier 


in ti 
1kewl 
ſuch 
ply. 


ſuch 


dum Noun Subſtantives are of two Sorts, the Proper, and 


the Common or Appellati ve. 


Noun SUBSTANTIVES PROPER are more uſually called 
Proper Names; being intended each to expreſs one fingle 


individual Obje& to which the Name is appropriated ; 
as, Tobn N-——, Mary M——, Londen, Paris, Greece, 
italy. The Thames, The Seine, &C. 


aleſc { 


„ain of CoMMon or APPELLATIVE SUBSTANTIVES are 
ö . . . 

Names, each of which is common to every Object of a 
whole Claſs or Species; as a Mar, is a Name common to 


frery Man; and fo of other Inſtances. | 
C 2 A 
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fative, the Vocative, and the Ablative. 


| (90. 3 
A Name which was proper at firſt may become 20 
pellative, by being applied to ſeveral Objects; as J 
Name Cæſar became common to all the Roman ba 
perors. And ſo a Surname, though at firſt applied uf 
one Man, 1s — to all his Deſcendants. 


Common or Appellati ve Subſtantives are of two Nun 
bers, the Singular and the Plural. The Singular Nun] 
ber denotes but one Object of a Sort; as, a Book, Vi 
zue. The Plural denotes more than one Object of 
| Sort; * Books, Virtues. : 


All Subſtantives are ſubject to DEecLEns10N. TH 


Engliſh Subſtantives may be reduced to one Regular D 


hs; with four ſubordinate Varieties. 


The Varieties conſiſt in the different Manners of form 


ing the Plural from the ſingular Number. The Form 
of each Number may be conſidered as Six, and calle 
Caſes, in Imitation of the Latin Forms of Subſtantavez 


with which they nearly correſpond in Meaning : And 


the eſtabliſhed Name of each Caſe may be retained 
Viz. The Nominative, the Genitive, the Dati ve, the Acc 
The Nomina 
tive and Vocative are ſometimes called he Right Caſe, 
and the reſt, the obligue Caſes. 


The Regular Declenſion of Engliſh Subſtanti ves. 


| Thoſe Subſtantives are of this Declenſion, which form 
their Plural by ſubjoining an s to the Singular without 
encreaſe of Syllables ; as Singular, a King, or the King 
Plural, Kings, or the Kings. And ſo Singular, Truth; 
Plural, Truths, &c. Far the greateſt Number of Sub- 
fantives are thus declined. 


Singular 


( 21 ) 


Singular. 


1 


Nom. a King, 
a King's, 
Gen. ö = 
of a King, 
Dat. to a King, 
Accuſ. a King, 
Vocat. O King, 
Ablat. by a King, 


Plural 
Nom. Kings, 
Gen. of Kings, 
Dat. to Kings, 
Accu. Kings, 
Vocat. O Kings, Ms 
Ablat. by Kings, 


z De 


form 
Form) 
callec 
1tives 
And 
ained, 
Acci 
mina. 


the Singular ending in ſilent e, 


Caſer Noiſes ; Prize, Prizes. 

5 Singular. 
8 Nom. a Place, 

| a Place's, ] 

4. Gen. f fe place, f 1 
3 Dat. to a Place, 
N. Accuſ. a Place, 
 Sub- Vocat. O Place, 


Ablat. by a Place, 


the King. 
the King's, 
or 
of the King. 
to the King. 
the King. 
O the King. 
by the King. 


g 


the Kings. 

of the Kings. 
to the Kings. 
the Kings. 
O the Kings. 


by the Kings. 
The Firſt Variety, in which the Plural is formed from 


by adding only an 5 


W yet ſo that the Syllables are one more in the Plural 
than in the Singular. This only happens in Subſtan- 
tives which end in filent e, after c, g 5, 23 as Singu- 
lar, Place; Plural, Places. So Bridge, Bridges; Noiſe, 


the Place. 
the Place's. 
of the Place. 
to the Place. 
the Place. 
O the Place. 
by the Place. 
; | Plural. 
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Plural. 
Nom. Places, the Places. 
Gen. of Places, of the Places. 
Dat. to Places, to the Places. 
Accuf, Places, the Places. 
Vocat. O Places, O the Places. 
Ablat. by Places, by the Places. 


The fecond Variety, in which the Singular ends in 
and the Plural is formed by changing y into ies; as; 


This only happens when y is not the latte 


Part of a Diphthong: For Nouns which end in 
Diphthong, of which y is the latter Vowel, form ther 
Plural after the regular Manner; as day, days. 


Singular. 
Nom. a Fly, the Fly. 
a Fly's, 1 { the Fly's. 
_ 14 a Fly, f of the Fly. 
Dat. to a Fly, to the Fly, 
Accuſ. a Fly, the Fly. 
Vocat. O Fly, O the Fly. T 
Aublat. by a Fly, by the Fly. a 87 
Plural. fabf 
Nom. Flies, the Flies. it 
Gen. of Flies, of the Flies. 
Dat. to Flies, to the Flies. 
Accuſ. Flies, the Flies. 


Vocat. O Flies, O the Flies. 
Ablat. by Flies, by the Flies. 


Oe third Variety, in which the Plural is formed by ad 
ding the Sy llable es to the end of the Singular. This hap 
pens in Subſtantives ending in ch, 5, ſo, x, and x; a. 
| | ang! 


( 23 ) 
fingle 5s cannot be pronounced after theſe Conſonants. 
1 hus, Singular, a Church; Plural, Churches; fo a Sur- 


Plus, Surpluſes; à Fiſo, Fiſhes; a Fox, Faxes; a Buzz 


DURYRES. 

| Singular. 

Nam. a Church, the Church. 

Fs {8 Church's, ! s 
s in) of a Church. 1 I of che Church. 
3 1 Dat. to a Church, to the Church. 
lutte Aceuſ. a Church, the Church. 
** Vacat. O Church, O the Church. 

Plural. 


Non. Churches, the Churches. 
Gen. of Churches, of the Churches. 
Dat. to Churches, to the Churches. 
Accuſ. Churches, the Churches. 
 FYacat. O Churches, O the Church. 
Aslat. by Churches, by the Churches. 


The Fourth Variety, in which the Plural is formed from 
a Singular ending in 7, or F with a ſilent e after it, by 
labſtituting ves inftead of /, or /e; as, Singular, 4 
lat, Plural, haves ; Singular, a wife, Plural, abet. 


. lar. 

Nom. à Loaf, the Loaf. 
Gen. bo Loaf's, 1 f the Loaf's, 
Lof a Loaf, of che Loaf. 
Dat. to a Loaf, to the Loaf. 
Accuſ. a Loaf, the Loaf. 
Vocat. O Loaf, O the Loaf. 


Able, by a Loaf, by the Loaf. 


Plural. 


„ 


Plural. z. 
Nom. Loaves, the Loaves. 
Gen. of Loaves, of the Loaves. 
Dat. to Loaves, to the Loaves. 
Accuſ. Loaves, the Loves. 


Vocat. O Loaves, O the Loaves. 
Ablat. by Loaves, by the Loaves. 


The following Subſtantives are to be excepted; and 
perhaps ſome few others, which end either in /, or fe, 
and yet make their Plural in the regular Manner, wiz, 
Brief, Chief, Dwarf, Fife, Grief, Handkerchief, Hoof, 
Miſchief, Proof, Relief, Wharf, in the & Tara, Briefs 
Fifes, &C. 


Staff makes Staves in the Plural, „ it ends in 
double f. 


As Rules to be got by Heart may be uſeful, eſpecially 
to Foreigners, with Regard to the Formation of the Plu- 
ral Number of Subſtantives, I have ſubjoined ſuck 
Rules in Verſe. 


The Engliſh Subſtantives by ſettled Uſe, 

Their Plural from the Singular deduce. 

If to the Singular an ſubjoin'd 

F Without encreaſe of Syllables you find, 

1 | Look on ſuch Plural Form as Regular; 

For Multitudes of Nouns will this Formation bear: i- 

But to four different Plural Forms attend, f, at 
Which on ſome Sorts of Singulars depend. 


1. Es is the Plural of the ſilent e, 
Preceded by an 3, T, c, Or g. 


2. 7 final, not in Diphthongs us'd, ſupplies 
Its Plural by the Termination 7zes. 


LL C-. 


( 25 ) 


3. C-h, s, -b, x and ⁊ encreaſe 
Their Plural Forms, by each aſſuming es, 


4. F ſingle, or with ſilent e, if clos'd, 

Takes Plural Forms by w-e-s compos'd; 
Except dwarf, wharf, hoof, proof, with grief, relief; 
Fife, ftrife, brief, miſchief, handkerchief and chief. 


and 
or fe, 


There is a ſmall Number of Engliſh Subſtantives, 
Which form their Plurals differently from any of the 
vi Wrmer : And therefore they may be conſidered as Inzs- 
Hoof, LaR. Thus, man, woman, ox; in the Plural, take 
riefs, n, women, (pronounced wwimen) oxen; brother has 
oth brothers and + brethren ; child, children; cow, both 
Ns and +4:ne ; die, has dice; louſe, lice; mouſe, mice; 
%, has gee/e; foot, feet; tooth, teeth; penny, pence. 


ds in 


cially Deer, ſheep, ſwine, and people (pronounced peeple) are 
Ply. Ne fame in both Numbers. Pound is uſed as Plural in 
ſuck preſſing both Sums of Money and Quantites of 
[Weight ; as, ten, taventy pound ſterling ; forty, fifty pound 
eight ; and ſo fone ; as ten flone weight. Horſe is alſo 
ſed as Plural to ſignify cavalry, as a troop ofehorſe ; and 
e ſometimes meet with the Expreſſion /o many head r 
attle, 


N. B. When this Mark + is annexed to a Word in 
bear: is Book, it is a Notice that the Word is obſolete, 
r, at leaſt, only uſed in the Stile of the Scriptures: 


Theſe Nouns in Plural Forms the Rules forſake. 

Man, woman, ox, men, <women, oxen take. 

+ Brethren, and brothers, both from brother flow ; 

And cows and f Line are both deriv'd from coav. 
D Children 
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elenſion, or of any of the four Varieties, have nd 
ber. But the irregular Subftantives have the Geniti 
Eaſe by « ſubjoined, in the Plural, as well as in the d 
| Subſtantive of the regular Form, is conſider'd af 


joined to it. As 7he reapers* wages, for the wages of i 


( 26 ) 

Children from child; frot, fret ; gooſe, geefs ; die; dl 
Penny makes pence 3 tooth, teeth; louſe, lice ; mul 
mice ; | 


'The ſame in both the Numbers, - ſheep, bine, de g 
Pound, ſtone, and hor/e, ſometimes as Plurals n 


appear. 
The Subſtantives which are either of the regular] 


double Form of the Genitive Caſe in the Plural Nu 
gular. Thus, from men, women, we have men's auonn 
as well as of men, of women, &c. Sometimes a Pl 
Genitive, though it has neither of before it, nor fi 


reapers. On eagles” wings, for on the wings of eagle. 


In Engliſh, as in other Languages, there are ſerve 


Elafſes of Subſtantives which have only the Singul * 
Form; and other Claſſes which have only the Plural 
Proper Names are Singular. * 
Likewiſe the Names of Virtues, Vices, and other Di and 
poſitions of the Mind: Such as gaadne/s, Juſhics, avich ext: 
neſs, yes, idlene/s, indolence, &c. #7 
E 

Of Herbs ; as, Jage, rue, parſly, &c. except coll I; flowing con 
6abbages, wad onions, artichoaks, nerHes. mh \ 
Of Spices ; 5 8, cinnamon, ginger, &c. except clover, u 4 

; | K 


mega. 


Of Drugs; as, mercury, opium, the bark, &c. 


( 27 ) 


Of Liquors; as, beer, ale, mill, winegar, &c. 


die, dif 
; mol 


| Of Unctudus Matter ; 5 as, butter, fut, greaſe, pitth, 
by, K. 


Of Metals; as, gold, fever, eopper's lead, lin, &c. 


Of Grain; as, wheat, rye, barly ; except oats. 


ne, au 


rals nf 


im. Of abſtraQ Qualities ; as, /peed, wigour, ffrength, &c. 
al Nu To theſe may be added, Hunger, the wilgat, offipring ; 
Geniti | 


1 likewiſe duſt, foot, awool, raft. 


The Subſtantives which have only the Plaral Num- 
der, are chiefly the Names of Inſtrutnents, confiſting 


| the Nj 
TOM 


a Pli 


d aof two principal Parts correſponding with each other ; 
or fies bears, ſciſſars, ſnuffers, tongs, bellows, &. 


To theſe may be added, annali, alp, aforr, bowels, 
breeches, goods, entrails, langs, eręſſei, wvages. 


It ſeems not to be determined concerning means, whe- 
ther it be Singular or Plural, or of both the Numbers. 


Tax GENDEA of Engliſh Subſtantives anſwers to the 

Natural Diſtinction of Sex. The Name of every Male, 

and of every Object conſidered as Male, is of the Ma. 

exline Gender. That of every Female, and of every Ob- 

ject conſidered as Female, is of the Feminine. That 

of every Object of no Sex, or in which the Sex is not 
conſidered, f is of the Neuter Gender. | 


When inanimate Things, ſuch as the Sul, Moot, 
ve. or abſtract Objects, ſuch as the Paſſions, Virtues, 
Vices, are repreſented as Perſons ; (as they frequently 


are 
Da 


ES, N 


1 
are in Poetry, Fables, and other Works of 'Geniug 
thoſe are conſidered as Maſculine which are inveſted wit 1 
a Male Character: Such as, the Sun, Fortitude, Death . | 
&c. And thoſe as Feminine which are inveſted with ; 
Female Character: Such as, the Moon, the Earth, Modjy 
&c. 


There is little Occaſion in Engliſh to conſider te 
Gender of a Subſtantive, unleſs when it denotes an Ob. 5 
ject which is to be expreſs'd by a Perſonal or Pgſeſive r 
noun of the third Perſon Singular. | : 


The Reaſon of this will appear in the Ann whit | 
will be given of the Conſtruction of theſe Pronouns, 


Of the Noun Ap Irc IE. * 
6 e 

\ DjzcTives denote coaleſcent Circumſtances no u. 
| A conſidered as beginning, ending, being renewed, iſ Tr 
deſtroyed, and again repeated, ſo as to ſuit any Occaſion. * 
An Adjective contains in it the Signification of a Sub- IF 
ſtantive; as manly, for Inſtance, contains anlineſi "uy 

great, greatneſs ; wiſe, wiſdom; and ſo of other Inſtances. 
But as an Adjective denotes a coaleſcent Circumſtance, | * 


the grammatic Form, by which it differs from its cor- 
reſponding Subſtantive, gives Notice to look for the If 
Name of ſome Object or State with which the AdjeRtive hon, 
muſt coaleſce. This Coaleſcence is made by adapting Native 
what is ſignified by the Adjective to the Nature of what 
is ſignified by the Name on which it depends. Thus the £2 
AdjeQive good may ſignify any Sort of goodneſs ; and à N ge- 
different Sort is to be underſtood in each of the Exprel- 
ſions a good man, a good houſe, a good journey and this 
in Conſequence of an Act of Judgment exerted at the 


joining of the ſame Adjective firſt to one Name and then 
0 


(--29- ): 
niuMo another. But if no ſuch Name be mentioned, or un- 
wia erſtood of Courſe, the Direction of the grammatic Form 
at, f the AdjeAive cannot be fulfilled. And hence it comes 
vith Wo paſs, that an Adjective does not, of itſelf, expreſs com- 
2 pleat Senſe. 


= The Engliſh Adjectives have no grammatic Variations 
r tf Caſe, Gender, or Number, as thoſe of the Greek and 
n Ob Latin have: But they have Variations for the Purpoſes 
e Pn f Compariſon ; and theſe are called in Grammar, Taz 
D::rEEs or COMPARISON. 


which The Adjective itſelf is ſaid to be of the Peftive De- 
18. eg ree; as, great, generous. | 


If the Syllable er is added to the End, or more prefixed, 
be Comparative Degree is formed; as, greater; more gene- 
2s not . 
ewed, 
:afion, 


Sub- 
ineſs; 
ances. 
tance, | 


ts COM 
Ir the 


If 2 is added to the End, or moſt prefixed, the Super- 
ative Degree is formed; as, greateſt; moſt generous. 


If the Poſitive ends in flent e, only r and / are ſub- 
Joined to form the Comparative and Superlative Degree; 
s, wiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt; for the e that was ſilent in the Po- 
tive, becomes vocal in the Comparative and Superlative. 


If the Poſitive ends in y, not the latter Part of a Diph- 


jeQtuve hong, the Comparative is formed by cr, and the Super- 

wo ative by 1%; as, worthy, worthier, worthieſt, &c. 
what 5 bs | 

zus the Le/5, and leaſt, are uſed in Compariſon by Deminution 


and a N. generous, Je, generous, leaſt generous, &C. 


xprel- 

nd this The Manners above deſcribed of forming the Degrees 
at the i of 
d then 
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Or more and moſt prefix, when they define 


Yn "If FTW 
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of Compariſon generally obtain, and therefore are co 


fidered as Regular. But the following Adjectives depu 5 { 
from them, and therefore are of Irregular Forms of Cn £ Ve 


pariſon. uk 
| | . . 
Poſitive. Comparative. Superlatiol 
Good better beſt ö 


Bad worſe worſt 
Much more moſt 
Many more moſt 
Little leſs leaſt 
:  Clateft 
Late latter | T laſt 
Near nearer | neareſt 
next 
Nether, 1. e. lower nethermoſ 
5 =P uttermoſt 
3 | utmoſt V 
under undermoſt ¶ red 
upper uppermoſt Con. 
former foremoſt * 


The following Lines, concerning the Compariſon 
Adjjectives, may perhaps be helpful to the Memory. Sort 


Of Number, Gender, Caſe, the Engliſh give T. 
No Variation to the Adjective. moſt 
Vet er and e as Terminations join, 11 


The Forms by which the Proceſs they make known 
Of regularly form'd Compariſon. | 


The following AdjeRives refuſe to bear 
The Forms which are accounted regular. 
Bad, worſe, and wworft requires; good, better, beſt 3 
Late, latter, lateſt, laſt; little, lzjs, leaſt. 


Fri 


own 


( 31 ) 


rom much or many, more and moſt appear 


eriv'd, and nearer, neareſt, next, from near. 
Hit, former, wether, upper, under give 


Na in their Forms of the Superlative. 


Many Adjectives do not admit of Compariſon by 2 
Wand %: But by the eſtabliſhed Cuſtom of the Language 

Fake only the Form byvnore and moſt, [4/5 and leaſt, pre- 

ed. And many Adjectives both admit of the Form 
by er and %, and of that by more and mot, 


Thus Words of one Syllable are uf ually compared by 
r and %, but ſometimes alſo by the other Form; as, 


iſe, wiſer, wiſeſt; or more wiſe, moſt wy leſs wiſe, 
| eaſt wiſe, &c. | 


Words of more than two Syllables are ſeldom compa- 
red otherwiſe than by ore and moſt; Iz and laſt ; as, 
Contemptible, more contemptible, moſt contemptable, &c. 


Words of two Syllables are ſome of them compared 
dy er and eff, and ſome by more, moſt, &c. The following 
Sorts are moſt of them compared in the latter Manner. 


Thoſe which end in ain or a/; as, certain, more certain, 
my certain; mortal, more mortal, moſt mortal. 


In ed, ent, id, ive, ing, ous, ful, leſs, Jome, and in, 
9, H, ky, my, ny, fy, and ry. 


Thus faded, ardent, Splendid, active, charming, cap» 
tous, careful, artleſs, gameſome, cloudy, puffy, rocky, Bal. 
my, ſkinny, roapy, hoary, form Compariſon by more faded, 
moſt faded; more ardent, moſt ardent; or les faded, 
aſt faded; and ſo of the reſt. 
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Of the ProNouN. | the 


Ronovns are of five Sorts, the Per/onal, the Poſſe ru 2 1 * 
the Relative, the Interrogative, and the Demonſtration A 

Taz Personal PRoNouUNs are Noun Subſtantive ö 
denoting Objects as diſtinguiſhed by their Situation uſſ 


Diſcourſe. 


 Whoſoever ſpeaks and names himſelf may do it by t 
Pronoun I. W/hoſeever ſpeaks, and conſiders others as ui 
ted with him, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed by his ſpeaking, be. 
comes together with them a Plural Object; and this Ob 
jet he may name We. Theſe are Pronouns of the fi C. 7 
Per/on. 


Trov is the Name of any 2 oh Object ſpoken to it 
very ſolemn or very familiar Stile; + ye or you of ay 
Plural Object ſpoken to. But ye is now only uſed in ſo- 
lemn Stile, like that of the Scriptures; and you is ap- 
plied by Way of Civility, as a Name even of a /ingle Mar 
or Woman ſpoken to, as well as of more than one. Thel: 
are Pronouns of the /econd: Per ſon. 


Any fenele Male, neither ſpeaking nor ſpoken to, may be 
called HE; any ſingle Female, in the like Situation, SHE; 
and any ſingle Object of no Sex, or in which the Sex i 


not conſidered, if it neither is ſpeaking nor ſpoken to, 
may be called Ir. Any Plural Object, in the like Situa- 


tion, may be called THEY. Theſe are Pronouns of the 


third Perſon. 


All the Perſonal Pronouns, being Subſtantives, are de- 
clined as ſuch ; but all of them except it have an Accula- 
tive Form different from the Nominative ; and the ob- 

ligne 


| ( 233 ) 
que Caſes are formed by prefixing their Signs to the 


ccuſative Form; and not to the Nen wire, as in 
Wther Subſtantives. 


F Un : J and its Caſes are Pronouns of the firſt Perſon, Its 
10 : Peclenſion 1 is as follows: | 


Singular „ Bhat 


= et Nom.” [ | Nom. we 

5 Gen. of me Gen. of us 

| Dat. to me Dat. tous 
by th = Accus. me - Accus. us 
42 Vocat. O me Vocat. 
g, be. Ablat. by me  Ablat, by us. 
lis Ob. 


Thou and its Caſes are Pronouns of the ſecond Perſon. 
s Declenſion is as follows: 


Singular ' 4, Plural 


he fi 


a toll 
of ai Nom. thou WMV. ye or you 
in ſo— Gen. of thee Es Gen. 1 of you 
18 ap- Dat. to thee 91 ; Dat. to you 
le Ma Accus. thee | Accus. you 


''Theſe Vocat. O thou ʒ Picat. O f ye or O you 
wes ie. by thee 1 Ablat. by you. | 


He, ſhe, and it, with their Caſes, are Pronouns of the 
ird Perſon Singular; and he, with its Oaſes, forms the 


may be 
„ SHE; 


> Sex ü Flural of all the three, as in the following Declenſion. 
ken to, Fes | 
e Situa- Singular 1 Plural 
- of the Nom.. he { Nom. they ; 
Gen. | of him | Gen. of them 
T 
1 2 . | Dat. to them 
Accuſa- Kecuſ. him | Accus. them 
ho os Vocat. ' 3 
as Ablat. by him | Ablat. by them. 


E Singular 
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Singular 7 
Nom, the n 
Gen. of her ie 
Dat. to her 3 1 U 
Accuſ. her Plural A 
Vocat. | Nom. they Pet 
Ablat. by her Gen. of them T 
jt DN. - oh thn 155 
ee, e them. : 
Nom. it a has, 
Gen. ol it Ablat. by em 
Dat. to it 
Accuſ. it 
Hocat. ny 
Ablat. by it 1 1 is 


1 have placed the Vocative Caſe in the Declenſion 


the firſt Perſon, although, ſriftly ſpeanings O meis T 
Kind of Interjection. th 
| 5 3 „ the! 
I have likewiſe placed thou, ye, and you as Nomiur pro 
tive Caſes of the ſecond Perſon ; becauſe they are con of t 
monly conſidered as ſuch : But, ſtrialy ſpeaking, thn 
are of the Vocative Caſe, and the Pronoun of the ſeconiif 
Perſon has no Nominative. 8 
1 
Tus Posszssivn Proxouxs are Adje&tives derive No 
from the Perſonal Pronouns. Cen. 
Dat. 
My, our, are of the firſt Perſon; thy, your, of the ſe⸗ "= 
cond ; His, her, its, their, of the third. 7 = 
4bla 


As they are Adjectives, they are not declined: Bu 
they have each of them another Form; except his ail 
its, VIZ. mine, ours; thing, jours; hers, theirs, 


„ 

The latter Forms are uſed, when the Subſtantive to 
: hich one of them relates is not directly mentioned, but 
5; left to be underſtood, or ſupplied, from another Part 
f the Sentence; as, his book it not yours, but mine LE, 
; ot your Book, but my Book. 


Tar RELATIVE PRONOUNS are , which, and that 
| | ho repreſents Perſons ; which, Things; and hat, either 
Perſons or Things. What is a kind of compound Re- 
Yative, and is equivalent to this which, or that which. 


A Relative denotes an Obje& as a Perſonal Pronoun 
Woes : But gives Notice at the fame Time, that the Clauſe 
Ii which it is uſed is an Expreſſion of imperfect Senſe, till 
t is united with another Name of the 8 Othyect which the 


1 Relative repreſents. 


me 18 The Form of the Clauſe in which the Relative is uſed 

the Kind of Notice neceſſary which is given by a Relative. 
Pronoun. See Rule XI. concerning the Conſtruction 

of the Relative. 


omin# 
re con 


g: the 

ſecond] The Declenſion of the Relatives. 

of Singular and Plural. Singular and Plural, 

deriri Now. who | | Nom. which 
Cen. whoſe or of whom Gen. of which 

11 Dat. to whom Dat. to which 

| the & Accuſ. whom Accuſ. which 
A a.. 

d: Bu 4blat, by whom | Ablat. by which 

his ul 


And ſo what, of what, to what, what, by what. 


A When that is uſed as a Relative it never takes the Sign 
of a Caſe or other Prepoſition before it. See Rule XII. 


of the following Syntax. 
| E 2 ode 


5 that of a compleat Sentence: And this Form makes 
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( 36. ) 
None of the Engliſh Relatives have 4 Plural gramm 5 
tic Form different from the Singulen 19.82 : 


Tu brrünkeearivn Pages. are. his Relatin 
abbo, what, and which, when uſed 1 in aſking Queſtion 


Wh may repreſent any one or more Perſons, till th 
Anſwer aſcertains them; as, bo is here? Anſwer, Yu 
Friend. From whom, may Wwe expect Ar ? Anſwer 
From our Friends. 


What may repreſent any one or more Things, or any 


State or Situation denoted by a Verb, till the Anſwer ch + 
aſcertains them; as, What is this? Anſwer, 4 Grammar, mY 
What are theſe ? Anſwer, Grammars. What are you doing am 
Anſwer, Writing. A 
| thers 
Which is uſed to 3 either one or more Perſons ol At 
Things of a Company, or Number, till the Anſwer af 
certains them; as, Which ts Mr. Nene Anſwer, 1 wa 
Gentleman in Black. Which arg the Books 7 < Accounts? * 
Anſwer, T hoſe in the Window. = 


It is evident that the particular Perſon or Objeat 1 9 
preſented by an Interrogative Pronoun is undeterminelſ{tand: 


in ſome. Reſpect in the Mind of him who: aſks the be co 
Queſtion, and that the Anſwer Getermines f its 


TRE DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns are this, that, No. 
another, the /ame. 3 Ge; 


| Py 

Theſe Pronouns ate uſed when an Object is aſcertaine L. 
from amongſt others of its own Kind or Species, eithe 5, 
by ſome demonſtrative Act, as pointing or ſhewing; c ,, 


by ſome Deſcription in Words given, or to be given; 
as when any one ſays this, and ſhews an Object nes 


him; or that, and ſhews one farther diſtant; or 4 
WK 5 


3 


%% 1/aid, or which Tavas going to ſay. 


latiyn 
tions, 


„ r Ott 
nſwet, 


or auf 
\ nſ{wer 
mat, 


doing? 


ſons 0! 
ver a 
ry. Th 
cunts f 


ect re. 
mined 


8s the 


that, 


1 


Lis auh 1 have Jaid, or which I am going to ks ; that 


heather: ſhews that an ObjeR, though of the ſame Kind 
& Species, is different in itfelf from ſome one or more 


till th Dbjes, which yet may be called by the ſame common 


Name ; as, this is not the right book, get me another; 1. e. 
et me a Thing called a Book: a as well as this; but not 
e ſame with this. | 


| The ſame, ſhews that the Object ſpoken of, is not only 
ch as may be called by ſome common Name, but is di- 
inguiſned from all others that can be called by the 
ame; and this by ſome Mark peculiar to that Object; 
s, the ſame man who-told you this, avill tell it to — 
thers, 


All theſe Pronouns are Adjectives, and therefore may 
de united with Subſtantives, as Adjectives are; as, 5515 
any that. thing, other men, the ſame things: But as the 
Object which is ſpoken of when theſe Pronouns are uſed, 
s frequently known by pointing to, or ſhewing it, or 
by other Means, the. Demonſtrative Pronoun often 
ſtands alone to denote an Object; and when ſo, it may 
de conſidered as a Subſtantive, and declined as ſuch. 


Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. this Mom. theſe 
Gen. of this Gen. of theſe 
Dat. to this Dat. to theſe 


Accu. theſe 
Vocat. O theſe 
Ablat. by theſe 


Accu. this 
Vicar, O this 
Ablat. by ths | 


Sin gular. | 


+ Singular. . 

ph Nom. that ſom. thoſe 
: . Gen. of that Gen. of thoſe 
| Dat. to that Dat. to thoſe 
\ 5 | Accuſ. that | Accu}. thoſe 
| ; } Pocat. O that Vocat. O thoſe 
144 Ablar. by that Ablat. by thoſe 
1 | | | 
; 74 Singular. [ Plural 
1 Nom. another | Nom. others 
4 14 Gen. of another Gen. of others. 11 
f wi Dat. to another | Dat. to others . 
14 Accuſ. another | Accu. others 

17 Focat. O another Viocat. O others 

4 18 Ablat. by another Ablat. by others 

5 And ſo the other, of, 70, the her, &c. the others, 

i to, the otbers, &c. 


Others is never uſed with a Name that is mention 
in its own Part of the Sentence; but ſhews that ti 
Name is to be underſtood, or ſupplied from another Pat 
of the Expreſſion ; 3 as, theſe are not the right books, get 
ethers 5 i. e. get me other books. 


What is obſerved above of others, obtains with Re 
gard to the Negative zone : For it is never uſed with 
Name that is mentioned in its own Part of the Sentenc! 
but ſhews that the Name is to be underſtood ; as, [wu 
told of a difficulty here, but I find none; i. e. no difficult: 


The ſame is like the other Engliſh Adjectives, havit! 
no grammatic Variation of Number; as, the ſame ma" 
the ſame men, &c. 
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( 39 ) 
Of the ArTICLE. 


IIS Part of Speech has ſo near a Relation to the 
: Pronouns, that it may very properly be conſidered 
belonging to the ſame Claſs of Words. 


SE The Article is prefixed to Noun, Subſtantives, com- 
Bon or appellative, to give Notice that the Extent of 
Wheir Signification i. is to be limited in a leſs or grexter 
Degree. | 


There are two Articles in En lim, the inde finite and 
e definite. 


A; or as, is THE Inverixite ARTIcLE. A is uſed 
before a Word that begins with a Conſonant ; as, a man, 
a hor/e 3 an, before a Word that begins with a Vowel, 


ers, er an h, Ranged ſoftly ; 3 AS, an angel, an hour. 


The is THE DEFiniTE ARTICLE, and is ufed both be- 
fore a Vowel and a Conſonant ; as, the angel, the man. 


The indefinite Article gives Notice, that the Obje& 
ſignified by the Name to which it is prefixed, is in ſome 
Circumſtance that is, or may be, common to other Ob- 
jedts denoted by the Name. 


Hence the indefinite Object may repreſent every cnc, 
or any one, or /ome one of the Sort; or an Object that is 
any ways conſidered as one amongſt others of the Sort 
that is denoted by the Name. Thus, in à grammar 
ould explain the elements of language; every Grammar 
i meant: For every Grammar ſhould explain the Ele- 
ments of Language. But, in have you got a grammar? 
any one Grammar is meant: For if you have any dne 
Grammar of any Sort, you may anſwer ye. 


In 
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Intention to get one Grammar and no more, but tu 


other Books have not. enote 


( 40 ) 
In I would get à grammar, but I do not know which iff 
the beft ; ſome one Grammar is meant: For I declare a 


I do not yet know the particular Grammar . which] 1 
ſhall get. | # 


And, in rh 75 @ Grammar, the Meaning is, this on . 
of the Sort of Books, each of which is called a:gramny 


The Expreſſions, many a man would be glad of Juhi 
thing, and others of like Conſtruction, are elliptical, an 
ſignify each one man of many <vould be glad, &C. 


As the indefinite. Article gives Notice, that but one 
Object of a Sort is expreſſed by the Name to which i 
is prefixed, although the Object is ſome way equalhſi 
concerned with other Objects of the Sort. This Artick 
is not uſually prefixed to Plural Names: Yet the Ad. 
jectives te, great many, When applied to Plural Sub. 
ſtantives, admit of this Article before :them; as, a fru 
books, a great many books. But theſe are elliptical Ex: 
preſſions, and denote Books in ſuch a Number, that aa 
oe of the like Numbers, in like Circumſtances, may be 
conſidered as fe, or very many; and ſo of other lu. 
ſtances. | 


Tax DeriniTeE ARTicLE gives Notice, that the 


Names to which it is prefixed denote Objects in ſuch | 
Circumſtances as are not common to other Objects 0 Eve 
the ſame Sorts ; as, the books of Moſes. For here tht 

C. a 


Books meant are diſtinguiſhed from other Books, . 
the Relation which they have to Moſes, and which hence 


("04 3 

ich And fo any previous Knowledge of the Object, or In- 
we mB-ntion concerning it, or particular Situation, may aſ- 
* ertain it from others of the ſame Sort; as, he book 
'hickY ; hich you have read to day; the horſe which you propoſe to 
a 1o-morrow 3 the ſurface of the ſea, & c. and very many 
mn Circumſtances occur which aſcertain Objects from 
ſthers of their Sort, and which of Conſequence re- 
mn uire the definite Article to be prefixed to the Name of 
the Objects when ſo aſcertained ; as, the wi/e/? men of the 


Us ON 


al e; the worſt horſe of the ſet, &c. 
he Definite Article is !likewiſe uſed before Partici- 
les, when applied in Conſtruction like Subſtantives ; 
* * in the bearing M injuries : And before Adjectives and 
Ich I 


dverbs of the Comparative and Superlative Degree, 


qual hen theſe Degrees are of principal Conſideration in 


Are hat is ſaid ; as, the hig ber you fand the farther you may 
e ABS: 7 like bim the better for what you have ſaid ; he bee 
u Sub re himſelf the moſt cautiouſly of them all. 

a feu | 

al Ex S E © TT. III. 

at ach | | 

nay be Of the VERB. 

her In. 


ExBs denote fates of being, conſidered as bevin- 
ning, continuing, ending, being renewed, deſtroyed, 
nd again repeated, ſo as to ſuit any Occaſion. 


Every State that is denoted by a Verb, may be count- 
aby the Numbers of Repetition, once, twice, thrice, 
c. as to be once, twice, thrice, &c. and ſo of other In- 
ances : And any Object that is repreſented in the State, 
noted by a Verb, may be conſidered as in that State, 
ice, tavice, thrice, &c. as ſuch a thing was once, twicez 


nice, ſo 'or ſo; Therefore every verbal State may be 
F con- 


And 


conſidered, as beginning, continuing, ending, and then n 
neabed, and again repeated, Jo as to ſuit any Occaſin 1 
And this is the eſſential or diſtinguiſhing Propen 
of the Conception that is denoted by a Verb: Thy 
action once, twice, thrice ; Or an active man once, twin 
thrice, are abſurd Expreſſions : But to act once, twir : 
thrice, are conſiſtent Expreſſions : Therefore action ai | 
a#ive are Nouns ; but to a# and acting are Verbs; all 

ſo of other Inſtances. E 


The Verb admits of more grammatic Forms a 
any other Part of Speech; and the whole Set of thei 
Forms, being placed in a Table, is called THE Cox 
GATION OF THE VERB; and to vary any Verb accom 
ing to the Table, is called conjugating the Verb. 


The Engliſh Verbs are conjugated principally by 1 
Help of the Verbs, to be, and to Baue; which are there 
fore to be conſidered as auxiliar Verbs. Theſe auxilir 
Verbs are themſelves conjugated, in a great Meaſure 
by the Help of Signs prefixed, ſuch as Hall, will, my 


can, &c. as fully appears in the following Fun, 


or Patterns of their Conjugation. Pag 


The Manner of conjugating the Verb 7s have. lr 


Indicative Mood. 


- 0 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. I have, thou haſt, he + hath or has, 
Plural. We have, f ye or you have, they have. 


Fin 


So 
Firſt Preterite. 


Singular. I had, thou hadſt, he had. 
plural. We had, you had, they had. 


Second Preterite. 


Singular. I have had, thou * had, he + hath or 


has had. 
Plural. We have had, you have 11 they Have had. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. I had had, thou Badſt had, he had had. 
Plural. We had had, you had had, they had had. 


Firſt F uture. 


in bing. J Gall have thou Halt . he ſpall "RAY 


T avill thou wilt he wwzll 
they ſhall 


they will have 


We fall 1 ſpall 
Flur. 
Twe will have T you will ba 

Second Future. 


=. $I all thou ſhalt he ſpall 
s. Þ will bave had thou evilc bave had E will have had 


. 3 Weſball 122 they ſhall 
We will ve had 2 you wilt Dave had T they will e Rad 


Imperative Mood. 


Sing. Let me have, have thou, let him have. 


Plur, Let v4 have, have +ye, or have you, let them 
ave. 


Potential 
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( 44 ) 
Potential Mood. : 

5 . lui 

Preſent Tenſe. 5 


| I may thou mayſt he may 
Sing. J I can have * canſt have 4 he can have 


. I muſt thou muſt he muſt 


FFF 
C 


i 
r C 
33 
; LO STS Ta 

— IJ” 2. - N 


' 
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C we may you max they may 
Plur J we can have J you can have 3 they can have = < 
we muſs Cyoumuſt they muſt = 


Firſt Indefinite. 


C thou migbiſt he might 
thou couldft have he could n 
thou ſhouldſt he ſpould 
= thou wwouldft he 2would 


I might 
I coutd 

I ſhould 
I would 


| Sing. have 


we migbt 
We could have 
we ſhould 
we would 


C you might ( they might 
you could JON] they could hin 
you ſhould they ſhould 
> you would _ they would 


Sing. 


'The Preterite. 


I may.. ( thou mayf he may 4 
Sing. 3 I can have had 4 thou canſt have had 3 he can have hal 
I muſt thou muſt he muſt 


C ve may you may they may 
Plur. 3 we can bave had 3 you can bave had 3 they can have hal 
we muft  Cyou muft they muſt 


Second Indefinite. 


I might thou might he might 

I could thou couldſt he could of 

; bave h h baveb 
r hes beats oY be Pens 
I would thou 20 he vv 


Plut 


45 ) 


= C wenight F youmipht C they might 

; 7 we could you could | they could of 

uur. have had | have had 6 

=> lur we bool v you el ve "hay ER 1H ave had 
we evould _ you would they would 


Subjunctive Mood It. 


Preſent Tenſe. 

ve 2 Sing. I have, thou have, he have. ol 
blur. We have, you have, they have. 1 

5 Firſt Preterite as in the Indicative. T 
Second Preterite. 1 

ve | | kl 

= Sing. I have had, thou have had, he have had. 1 

Plur. We have had, you hawe had, they have had. * 

The reſt as in the Indicative. Fi 
; have 8 i 

j Infinitive Mood. N 

Preſent, To have. Preterite, to hade had. Future, fo k 

Ie about to have. ki 

ve bl Participle Preſent, having. Participle · paſt, having 4a 

had, Participle Future, being about to have. io 

It is to be obſerved on this Verb, thus conjugated, 1 | 

have bülſſthat ſo much of the ſeveral Forms as is printed in Ira- 4 

icks remains the ſame in every Verb of the Active Voice. S 

For the only Difference betwen the Verb 20 Have, and | br 

[other Verbs of this Voice, is, that one of the Roots 4 

of ſome other Verb is uſed inſtead of the Roots, have, i 

- . — Wi 

haves bad, and hawing, in the ſeveral Tenſes in which theſe | f 
Reots appear in Roman Characters. a 


. © 2 


\ n 1 n = 127 4 
2 — — — — * - = -——— — 
— EEE 12 — 


The 


— 


9 
* 
4 
* 
: 
4% 
„ 
11 
4 
* 
1 F 
5 
. 
Bi 


= 3 | 
The Form + hath may be uſed on any ſolemn Oe 


Fen ; as in a Sermon, or whereſoever it is intended} : 
imitate the Stile of the Scriptures ; but has is to be uM 


on other Occaſions. W Sir 
+ Te may alſo be uſed inſtead of you, on any Occafy 4 
of the like Nature with the former ; but you is to 
uſed on other Occafions. : 8 
Sir 
Any Name of the Steoalar Number and third Pei Pl 
may be ſubſtituted inſtead of he in the third Perſon di 
gular of this or any other Verb: And any Name of til 
Plural Number and third Perſon may be ſubſtituted inſtead 8 
of they in the third Perſon Plural of this or any otie E 
Verb. 
1 Pl 
| The Forms to be about, being about, which are ſet dom 
in the Future of the Infinitive Mood, and in the Futu 
Participle, are little uſed at preſent: For the Participl 
going is now commonly made Uſe of inſtead of abu Sir 
as, zo be going to hade: But this 2 is only f in the Langua Pl, 
Converſation. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that the whol 
Preſent Tenſe of the Indicative Mood of this Verb co $i: 
ſtitutes the Signs of the ſecond Preterite ; the firſt Pre 
terite thoſe of the Pluperfe& ; and the firſt Future, thol = 


of the ſecond Future; and ſo, in the Potential Mood 
the Preſent Tenſe becomes the Signs of the Preterit? 
and the whole firſt Indefinite, thoſe of the ſecond l 
definite. 


The Manner of conjugating the Verb zo be. 


5 


Tndicatr 


deli 
be uu 
Sing. 


W Plur, 
ccafi 


S to 


Peri 
on Sit 
e of til 
nkſteq 


I OLIN 


Plur. 


Plur. 
et do 
> Futur 
urticipl 
f about 


angua Plur, 


e who 
erb col 


Tam, 
f ding. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


I all , C thou ſoak | he fall | 
I will e 0 


Sing. 0 


1 
Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


thou art, he is. 
We are, ye or you are, they are. 


Firſt Preterite. 


I was, thou waſt, he was. 
We were, you were, they were: 


Second Preterite. 


have been, | he + hath 


thou haſt been, 
or has been. 
We have been, you have been, they have 
been. 
Pluperfe&. 
I had been, thou a been, he had been. 


We had been, you had been, they had been. 


Firſt Future. 


thou ir he will be 


rſt Pre 
e, tho lar. Po foall {you Saf. -- de ſhall 
1 Mool We will ** T you will © they <vill 
reterite 
ond i Second . 
I fall, thou Pe he a. 
e. 
We Bal, you hall. they all 
if 
mw wk will Lave been We will dave been they wp en 


Imperative 


C007. 
Imperative Mood. 


Sing. Let me be, be thou, Let him be, 
Plur. Let us be, be + ye or you, Let them be. 


Potential Mood. 


Prefent Tenſe. 


"I may thou mayſi he may 
Sing. J I can be | thou canf# be he can be 


I muft thou m he muſt 


5 
. 
Aw ry =" Bs aff . . s hs bs a * #4 
. 33 — 2 2 oy —e - 8 — -—» * » - N — — — * 4 
— + fp 2 _ 2 3 85 2 4 1 3 — pl - 
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( | We may ( you may C they  _ 
15 Plur. 4 We can be you can be they can | 
1 We muſt you muſt they 3 | zi 
1 Firſt Indefinite. Pl 
0 19 I might thou might he might 
B71 5 I could „ thou couldſt |, he could 4 
* . S . be be A 
\ hi . I ould thou ſhouldf he ben WY 
| {48 I would thou aut he avould Pl 
$18 We might you might | they might 
b 1 Plur, 4 We could be J you could \ _ they could |, =. 
1 We ſhould ) you ſhould they ſhould Sir 
it We would you would > they would Ply 
The Preterite. Th 
| I may C thou may/? Che may 
Sing. JI can bave been 3 thou carft have been 5 he can have been 
I muſt thou muſt he muff p 
| 1e 


We may you may 1 they may be 
Plur. 4 We can have been 5 you can have been J they can have bee 
We muft you muſt they muſt 


Second 


Co 


ze been 


have beel 


Second 


Wc, 


( 49) 
Second Indefinite. 


I might | thou might he might 

I could thou couldſt he could have 
have b have b 

I ſhould e thou ſhould? voy hoo he ſhould been 

I would A thou wvouldſt he would 


We might you might they might 

We could you could they could have 
have been ba ve b * 

We ſhould ww you ſhould e they ſhould been 

We <wuould > you wwould ? they would 


Subjunitive Mood If. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


: Sing. IT be, thou be + beeſt, he be. 
Flur. We be, you be, they be. 


Firſt Preterite. 


| Sing. I were, thou wert, he were. 
Flur. We were, you were, they were. 


Second Preterite. 


Sing. T have been, thou have been, he have been. 
Plur. We have been, you have been, they have been. 


The reſt of the Mood the ſame as in the Indicative. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Preſent, to be. Preterite, to have been. Future, 
be about to be. 


G Participlss, 


& T7 


(30 


Participles. 


Preſent, being. Paſt, W been. Future, jy 77 
about to be. 


It is proper to obſerve here, that the prefixed dil 
of every Tenſe in each Mood of the Verb 70 be are e 
actly the ſame with thoſe of every Active Verb: A 
that (except in the two firſt 'Tenſes of the Indicatif 
Mood, and in the Subjunctive) there is no other Dif 


rence between the Verbs zo have and to be but this, vl th 
That in all the Compound Tenſes of the former, we err 
hade depends upon the Signs, be in the latter dependſſſÞit « 


upon the ſame Signs: And where had depends on ti 

Signs of the former, been depends on the ſame Signs, 
the latter: And where Having is uſed in the former, l 
ing is uſed in the latter: So that in the Verb 70 be on 
1 whole Tenſe does not become the Signs of anothq 
Tenſe ; as happened in the Verb to have But ſo mud 
only of each Tenſe of to have as is conſidered as a Sip 
(and 1s therefore printed in e remains with tit 
ſame Tenſe of to be. 


9 


8 3 3 . 
— — — MENS 
ewe end CARIES 


MT — 


4 
£ 
* 
©. 
P 
* 
i 
bh 
13 
4 
Fe" 
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| The Whole of the Verb 70 be, when thus conjugated 
4% becomes the Signs of the ſeveral Tenſes of the paſſe 


— r 


Ak and middle Voice of the Engliſh Verb; and this by 4 
11 g Proceeding which will quickly appear by Examples. y 
j 9 | Of the Roots of the Engliſh Verb. efe 
ll N | Before the other Verbs can be conjugated, their capita * 
12 Forms or Roots muſt be known. Theſe contain all 4M © 
(he 11 Varieties of Termination which the Engliſh Verb admit ſn 
%% | acc 


of; except thoſe of the Perſons in ſome of the Tents. 
And theſe Roots are conſidered as Four in each Verb; 
although 


1 
though in many Verbs two of them are alike, and in 
Ine few three are alike. Three of theſe Roots are 


und in the firſt Perſons Singular of the three firſt Ten- 
: of the Indicative Mood in the Active Voice, if theſe 


b 7 by g 


d Sig erſons are conſidered without the Pronoun J, and the 
are tt of them alſo without the Sign have. Thus, in the 
: A erb zo call, the firſt Perſons of the three firit Tenſes 
dicatinfie, I call, I called, I have called; therefore three of the 
r DiſWMoots of this Verb are, CALL, CALLED, CALLED; and if 
is, vi theſe we add CALLING, we have all the Varieties of 
r, when ermination which the capital Forms of this Verb ad- 
depeni{ſit of. It is manifeſt that the ſecond and third Roots 
on f this Verb are formed by ſubjoining eg to the firſt; 


Signs, nd that the fourth Root is formed by ſubjoining ing 


mer, the firſt. This Manner of forming the Roots of 4 
o be erb may be conſidered as regular in Engliſh, be- 
anotheMuſe ſo many Verbs obſerve it. 


ſo mud 
S à Ot 
vith tit 


If the firſt Root ends in filent e, and the ſecond and 
urd in eg, it is ſufficient to ſubjoin a 4 to the firſt Root; 
place, placed, placed But in forming the fourth Root, 
e e is removed, and ing ſubjoined to the reſt of the 
jugated ord ; as, placing, not placeing. 
e paſſe 
his by! 
ples. 


If the firſt Root ends in Y, not Part of a Diphthong, 
nd the ſecond and third in eg, the y is changed into: 


theſe Roots ; as, frgnify, fignified, not frgnifyed : But 
e fourth Root retains the y; as /gnifying, 


The two Manners laſt mentioned, of forming the Roots 
fa Verb, may likewiſe be conſidered as regular; for 
e ſmall Variation of Spelling which appears in them, 
according to the general Analogy of the Language. 


r capitd 
1 all tht 
admits 
Tenſe 
1 Verb; 


kon o G 2 The 


2 


EAA 


r 


—— — 4 ↄ² EINE 3 
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(- 82 3 
The final Syllable e is often ſupplied by a 4 
the Mark of Eliſion; as, call'd for called : And in fy 
Verbs by a t, without the Mark of Eliſion; as „hel 
ſpelled. The Verbs which admit of the Contraction 
7, end in ch, c&, p, x, m, Il, ſs; as, fetcht, checkt, ti 
fixt, dreamt, dwelt, paſt. In thoſe that end in J, % 
of the Conſonants is omitted before ?; as, davelt, uf 
dabellt; paſt, not paſs. 


If a Verb end with a ſingle Vowel before a fin ; 
Conſonant, and is either a Monoſyllable, or has the] . 
cent on the laſt Syllable, the laſt Conſonant mul | 
doubled when an additional Syllable is ſubjoined; x 
to bar, barred, barring ; to fit, fitted, fitting; to Ming 
dropped, dropping; to beſet, beſetting ; to regret, regretiſ bur 
regretted ; to aver, averring, averred. 

There are four Thouſand and about five Hundt 8 
Verbs in the Engliſn: And the Roots of all them, p 
cept about a Hundred and Fifty ſimple Verbs with tht 
Compounds, are formed in one of the Manners abi 
mentioned. Therefore all the Verbs, except the Hu 
dred and Fifty laſt mentioned, with their Compound Si 

may be conſidered as of one and the ſame regular C0 
jugation of the following Form. FL 

The regular Conjugation of the Engliſh Verb through al 

its Voices. 
F . Ing 
The Active Voice. 3 
To call. Phur 


The Roots of the Verb; call, called, called, calling 


Tndicatih 


(89 
Tuditative Mood. 


ady 
d in for 


5 pelt! Preſent Tenſe. 

action | | 
echt, i Sing. I call, thou calleſt, he calls, + calleth 
Il, ſs, Plur, Wecall, + ye you call, they call. 


welt l | > a 
; Firſt Preterite. 


Sing. I called, thou calledſt, he called. 


e a {in 
I rr. We called, you called, they called. 


is the l 

muſt 
ined; { 
10 an 


"egretti 


Second Preterite. 
ding, I have ? led thou haſt 4 he f hath er lled | 
blur. We have 89825 you have þ call they have bo F 


Pluperfect. 


Hundi i | : 
Sing, I had alled thou hadſt ned he had 
hem, = Plur, We * TY you had 30 = they had 5 called 
vith tit LE | 
rs aboi Firſt Future. : 
Hu | 
the | 6: ſ I ſhall | thou ſhalt he ſhall } 
8 ing. JI will 5 cal thou wilt 5 call he will call 
ilar Co 
| We ſhally you fhall) they ſhall } 
Nr. 1. in call you wry all they will | cal 
| | 
ongh 6 Second Future. 


in, 1 have ? thou ſhalt have) $ he ſhall have 
I will have 5 T thou wilt 15 T he will have 5 


0 


Plus, $ We ſhall wo 8. you ſhall > S they ſhall have 
We will have J E you will have & T they will have 


PH pole 


ling 
92 Potential 


naicatil 


We muſt you muſt they muſt p. 
Firſt Indefinite. 


Ne 
Jas Imperative Mood. 
$0 Sing. Let me call, call thou, let him call. 
135 Plur. Let us call, call + ye you, let them call. 
1 5 Potential Mood. 
$94 Preſent 'Tenſe. 
1 I may thou mayſt he may 
1 2 | Q 
$11 Sing.y I can > thou canſt C = he can 7 
CY 1 — — — 
08 I muſt thou muſt he muſt 
N We may you may they may 
1 Flur We can 9 8 you can . they can I BB 
1 1 —— _ — 

| 


thou ſhouldſt 
thou wouldſt 


he ſhould 
he would 


I would 


— ——— INE. 


= — F I 
— —_ 


We could (g you could g they could [ 


Flur. We ſhould ( you ſhould ( they ſhould 


I might 
id Sin I could 
4 eing.) 1 mould 


thou mightſt he might 
8 thou couldſt 8 he could | 


© We might Y you might l; they might 


©, SW iq 


"v4 We would + you would 


1 they would 

1 al Preterite. be 
j 

| 


P>LLE> 
wy 
— 


I may have : thou mayft bave 0 he may have 
Ling. J I can have | ». thou canſt have & F he can have 


I muſt have 2 thou muſt have * he muſt have 


— 
* * — 


= 1 2 s 4 

— - a Her Dong nc. * 
725 —_ * 

g- 1 ve + — >. — — = my 

5 ED _—_— 


Plur.Y We can have 
We muſt have 


= you can have 


* you muſi have 


they can have 
they muſt have 


Second 


We may have | g you may have TE they may ref 


LNGA YR 


( 55) 
Second Indefinite. 


1 might have thou might have he might have 


III. | I could have © thou couldſt have The could have 
call : >) 1 ſhould have & thou ſhouldſt have ( The ſhould have 
| I would have thou wouldſt have he would have 


We might have you might have J they might have 
We could have (. you could have (they could have 
We ſhould have \ C you ſhould have © they ſhould have 
We would have — you would have they would have 


ur. 


* 
gf a Subfundtive Mood If. 
a Preſent Tenſe. 
an 2 | Sing, I call, thou call, he call. 
uſt Plur, We call, you call, they call. 
Firſt Preterite as in the Indicative. 
zht Second Preterite. 
Id 5 
uld (: ding. I have 15 » thou wm 2 he have { 8 
uld Flur. We have J T you have > they have J E 
ght The reſt as in the Indicative - 
uld | ' 
uld f Inſinitive Mood. 
uld 


Preſent, to call. Preterite, to have called. F uture, 
be about to call. 


Participles. 


ave 
we 
ave 
1ave 
have 


Second 


Fs about to call. 


The Preſent and firſt Preterite of the Indicative are 
lo formed in the following Manner, 


wo 

pn) 

<< 

cQ 
GAR 


Preſent. 


pelle 


polled 


Preſent, calling; - Paſt, having called. Future, be- 
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in the Verb zo call; but where beer is uſed in the Vel 


wr gr — mo oy wow 
* 


Indicative; which does not happen in other Verbs, e 


(40) 


Preſent. 


Sing. I da call, thou 4% call, he ꝶ doth doexc; 5 
Plur. We 40 call, you do call, they 40 call. : 


Firſt Preterite, 


Sing. I did call, thou didft call, he did call. 
Plur, We did call, you did call, they did call. 


And the ſecond Perſon of the Imperative Mood 3 


likewiſe formed by do; as, do thou call, 4 you call, 1 
| | f 


If the Formation of this Voice of the Verb ro call 
well conſidered, it will appear that it no ways differs fra 
that of the Verb zo be, except in the following Partic 
lars, viz. that the two firſt Tenſes of the Indicati 
Mood are compoſed of Forms derived from the Ro 
call, called, of the Verb itſelf; and that in the oth 
Tenſes, where be is uſed in the Verb 70 be, call is ul 


to be, called is uſed in the Verb to call; and where bei 
is uſed in the Verb zo be, calling is uſed in the Verb! 
call, Likewite in all the Compound Tenſes of the A 
tive Voice of every other Verb, the Signs of the ſeyen 
Tenſes remain the ſame; and nothing more is done, bi 
placing one of the Roots of ſame other Verb after thei 
Signs, in order to conjugate this other Verb through 
the Compound Tenſes of this Voice. 


91 


The two firſt Tenſes of the Subjunctive Mood of th 
Verb to be, are different from the two firſt Tenſes of ti 


cept in the Terminations of the ſecond and third Peri 
ſingular. 
Tk 


187 ) 
The Paſſroe Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


ul. 3 gs VI called thou At & called 2 Neale 
call. Plur, We are you are ey are 

Mood Firſt Preterite. 

1 call, Ling. I was thou waſt ? he was : 1 
PFPlur. We were * you were * they were — 

4] call . 

Fora Second Preterite. 

Par ti Ing, 1 have been ? 2. thou haſt been 7 $ he F hath has ad 2 
ndicatrMur, We have been T you have been E. they h. have been > 
he Roa 8 
lI 1s uſt Sing, I had been = thou hadſt been} g he had VS JE 2 
the Ve uur. We had been S E you had been T they had been 
ere bull GT | | 
Veil Firſt Future. 

f the Sag. $1 man be 2 8. thou ſhalt «1 2. he ſhall attep 2 
e ſeven I will be © thou wilt be & he will be A 
lone, bi | 

frer tell pur. We ſhall 1 > you ſhall be 2 they ſhall be 8. 
We will be3 E you will be & T they will be F 
rough | * 


| Second Future. 


2d of tif 
ſes of tit 
'erbs, e 


d Perla 
Th 


tg þ dan have been 7 E thou fhate have been L E be thall kave been 2 
I will have been T thou wilt have been & & he will have been 


u. 12 ſhall l — you ſhall have been [ 1 they ſhall have bee 
We will have been T you will have been they will have been 


Imperative Mood. 


Sing. i 
* Let we ** d called SM be let him be 
ur, Let us be be you let them be 


H Patents of 


[ called 
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( 58 ) 
Potential Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


I may be 0 thou mayſt be , he may be 7 
I can be = thou canſt be C = he can be ir 
I muſt be wo thou muſt be ” he muſt be 58 pl 
Eo We may be) , you may be they maybe), 
— = - 
Plur. J We can be (g you can be = they can be f 5 
We muſt ben you muſt be they muſt be © i 8 
| ll 
Firſt Indefinite. Wi 
might be thou mightſt be he might be 
8 I could be thou couldſt be d he could be 9 | 
8.) I ould de ( T thou ſhouldſt be P F he ſhould be ( F ine 
I would be thou wouldit be he would be, Jur 
We might be you might be 
We could be you could be 


ap) 
— 
— — 
— 
2 


P 22 We ſhould be 


| { x you ſhould be 
We would be 


| you would be 


& they ſhould be 
they would be 


 PPIE> 


3 they might be 
© they could ; 


The Preterite. | 
. TK 


21 can have been = thou canſt have been S = he can have been 
- I muſt have been & thou muſt have been © he muſt have been 


pD2reD 


I may have been + thou mayſthave been 2 he may have been 
f ; 55 ; 


Plur. 4 We can have been you can have been ( F they can have been 


We may have teen © 5 you may have been 75 they way have hen 
We muſt have been you muſt have been 8 they muſt have been 


Polis 


Second indefinite: 


thou might have been he might have been 


I might have been 


1 
„ I could have been thou couldſt have been The could have been ö 
sing: J 1 mould have been C C thou ſhouldſi have been C The ſhould have been (de 

_ © 1woukd have been thou wouldſt have been he would have been In 
We might have been you might have been they might have been i h 
Plur We could have been ( 8 you could have been ® they could have been „fur 
) We ſhould have been { E you ſhould have been ¶ Tth ey ſnould have been ( I Fo 
We would have been you would have been D they would have been © | 


Subjundtivi 


TW) - 
Subjunfive Mood If. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
be 75 | | 
| bt ing. I be 5 2 thou + beeſt be 1 5 he be | 2 
- * — — 
e * pur. We be) Z you be Ley be J 2 
be); 3 — 
5 Firſt rens. 
be LE? _ = 
; Jing. I were ) 8 thou wert VB Q he were ; 8 
Plur, We were J & you were J K c they were J K 


Second Preterite. 


ing, I have been [$5 2. thou have bo f N. be have been 22. 
Plur, We have been 3 © you have been J © they have been & K 


The reſt of the Tenſes as in the Indicative. 


 PDITE> 


Inſinitive Mood. 


ent to be called. Preterite, to have been 1 
Future, to be about to be called. 


5 x Participles 
ow Preſent, * called. Paſt, having been called. 
dure, being about to be called. 
It 1s manifeſt from the Paradigm or Fo orm above, that 
the whole Conjugation of the Verb 70 be becomes the 
» been-y Pigns of the ſeveral Tenſes of the Engliſh Paſtive Verb; 3 
— and that, in the Inſtance of the : Verb to call, theſe Signs 
been) in all the Tenſes not only give Notice of the Times to 
3 ich the ſeveral Tenſes relate, but likewiſe of the Na- 
L . ture of the State that is ſignified by the Root called - 
been) or the ſame Root, in the Active Voice, gnifies a State 
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( 60 ) 


of Action; as, I called, I have called, &c. But in Me Ten 
Voice, by the Help of different Signs, it ſignifies a S] / l / 
of Reception of the Effect of calling; as, I was cali 
I have been called; and theſe States, in Grammar, wi 


- conſidered as Paſſive States. | 
| | | Befor 


oots m 
oots c. 
em, ir 
Us ſo a 
oſe in 
e ſam 
art of « 
have r 
Kind 
ſheſe V 
leart tl 


Obſer 
oof; tl 
2 Root 
00t, 01 
egulat 
no Oc 
Dn ame 


It is the fame in all the regular Verbs; vi. the ſan: 
Word which has an Active Senſe in the firſt Preterite 
and all the compound, paſt, or perfect Tenſes of the Ac 
tive Voice, is applied through the whole Paſſive Voice, 
in a Paſſive Signification. Thus: I loved, had ln 
ſhall have lowed ; may, muſt, might, could, awould, ſhull 
ba ve loved, are active Expreſſions : But I am, was, hay 
been, had been, ſhall have been, may be, muſt be, migh 
have been, muſt have been loved, are all paſſive Exprel 
—_— mm 


This Root, which bears both an Active and Paſſie 
Signification by the Means of different Signs, ends in « 
in all the regular Verbs. 


Of the Middle Voice. 


There is no Neceſſity to draw out this Voice at large: 
For in order to compoſe its ſeveral Tenſes in each Mood 
nothing more is neceſſary than to take the Participle ii 


ing of any Verb, and to place it after the ſeveral Form be 
of the Verb zo be; as, I am calling, I æuas calling, I hav 
| been calling, I had been calling, I ſhall be calling, Lal Theſe 


have been calling, &c. ſo that the Middle Voice differs in 
nothing from the Paſſive Voice, except in the different WM The f 
Root that is uſed in compoſing its ſeveral Tenſes. bts are 


The principal Uſe of this Voice is to expreſs all Sorts I The f 


of Verbal States as not completed at the Time to which Wir Ro 
5 | the 


(6 ) 
be Tenſe relates; as, he is ning, they avere ſitting, ve 
Pall be ſtanding, &C. 


Of the irregular Engliſh Verbs. 


| Before the irregular Verbs can be conjugated, their 
oots muſt be known: And as the Knowledge of theſe 
oots can only be acquired by Memory, I have reduced 
em, in the following Section, to ſeveral Claſſes: And 
is ſo as to aſſiſt the Learner's Memory, by placing all 
oſe in the ſame Claſs which form their Roots nearly in 


wel, | 

e ſame Manner: And becauſe Foreigners find this 
zart of our Language ſomewhat intricate; for their Uſe 
nigh have reduced the Lifts of Verbs in each Claſs to ſuch 


Kind of Verſes in Rhime, as the Subject admits of. 
ſheſe Verſes may, perhaps, be more eaſy to get by 
leart than any other Kind of Liſts of the ſame Verbs. 


Obſerve, that the firſt Root is called zhe Imperfet 
vt; the ſecond, the Indefinite ; and the third, the Per- 
# Root, There is no Difficulty in forming the fourth 
ot, or Participle in ing, becauſe it is compoſed in the 
egular Verbs as it is in the regular: And hence there 
no Occaſion to take particular Notice of its Forma- 
du amongſt the Roots of irregular Verbs. 


in al 


ge 
ood, | 


le in 

orm the F ormation of the Roots of the E ngliſo irregular 
haut Verbs. 

Ld br Ba = 

5 e may be reduced to five principal Claſſes. 

erent 


Vie Grit Clalh confifts of Verde in which: a7 l , 


ts are the ſame. 
Sorts 
hich 

the 


The ſecond Claſs, of Verbs in which the 3 and 
ra Root; (i. e. the Indefinite and Perfect Roots) are 
the 


\ 


(02) 
the ſame, but are not formed by ed, as in the regt 8 
Verbs. ö 


The third Claſs conſiſts of Verbs in which the 
Root is derived from the ſecond : 1. e. in which he Pn 
tel Roct is not the ſame with he Tndefinite; but is new 

_ thelefs derived from it. 


The foutth Claſs; of Verbs in which the f and th 
"Roots (i. e. the Imperfet and Perfect Roots) are the ſan 


The fifth Claſs, of Verbs in which the H Root i: 4 
rived from the firſt 1. e. in which the Perfe# Nou 
not the ſame with he Hiper ect; but is nevertheleſs d 
rived from it. 


The ſecond Claſs is by much the lafgeſt; and the 
fore it may be convenient to reduce the Verbs of whit 
it conſiſts to inferior Sorts; each Sort comprehend 
ſuch Verbs as are nearly the ſame with each other int 
Change or Addition of Letters in the Formation of thet 
Roots. 


The Verbs of the Fix ST CLAss are Thirteen in Nun 


| ad, . 
Inperfect. Tndefinite. Perfect Root. ad, r. 
Caſt Caſt Caſt ad, 
Coſt Coſt Coſt 
Cut Cut Cut 
Hit Hit Hit 
Hurt Hurt Hurt 
Knit Knit Knit 
Split Split Split 
Let Let Let. 

Put Put P 


Set | Set | 
Shed Shed 
Shut Shut 
Slit li Slit 


The Form remains unvaried which is plac'd 
In the three Roots of hit, cut, coſt, and caſt 3 

The like obtains in Furt, and 4nit, and ſplit, 

Likewiſe 1 in let, gots ſet, ſea, ſput, and. it. 


he Verbs of THE SECOND CLass, in which the ſecond 
dd third Roots are both alike, may be reduced to four 
erior Claſſes, or Sorts. 


Firſt Sort, in which the final Letters of all the Roots 
ain the ſame ; the ſecond and third Roots being 

med by changing one Vowel for another, or the long 
und of a Vowel or Diphthong into its ſhort Sound, 
by other Alterations, which do not affect the laſt Let- 

5 of the Roots. The Verbs of this Sort are e thirty- 

zut or re nine in N umber. 


nd, ſtood, ſtood „ B.ind, b-ound, b-ound 
base ed, hang- ed F. ind 
h-ung, h-ung | r ind 
, Led, Lede | W-ind 
ad, r- cad, r-ead Dig J Digged, digged 


end, ſpr-ead ſpr-ead dug, dug 
ed, bl-ed, bl-ed | St-ick, ſt- uck ſt- uck 
„ CE 

ed 

ed 

et, met, m- et 

le, b-ode, b-ode 
| ide ee 


. {-an - Secon 
8.-ing, T fang c | . 4 
hs {-ung ung e + ſh-one, flo hich t 

_ Sp + d-rank, rſt, by 
Spr-ing Drank, dr-unk, dre in! 

Sting S- ink . 
Kr-ing | Sink uild, | 
"mag Sh-rink end, 
Wr-ing | St-ink end, 
| . +beg-an,. +- uſted, 3 
Beg · in, beg os beg-un | Thr-uſt, thr ©, a 5 
pn, thr f- uſten 
TR = ; 1 
2% F W-all,._ : 
W-1n, a won 1 | eciate 
Stand, flood; hang, hung, and hang d; but lac ter by 
"ES kewiſe 
Read, Read; ſpread, read; Bleed, Bled; and brull nal 87 | 
Wort are 
has bred, 


While Feed and ſpecd have Roots in fed and. hel 

Meet, met; bide and abide in bode ; bind, bound; 

Find, grind, and wind have found, and ground, and 
wound, 


Digged and dug, as Roots from dig are found 
Stick, fluck; ſwim, + Fam and Jewum; Þ Hang, 


* -ake, 
-ave, 
ay, p- 
ay, ſ-a 


Dream 


from fling ; e 
So cling, ring, fing, ſling, ſpring, fling, ſtring, fi dr 

_ awring, | ean, 
Have Roots in + ang, and ung; began, begun eave 
Come from begin So /þin has + pan and /pun; : 
Shine, ſhined, ſhone ; and win has + wan and wo e, 
Or + drank or drunk appear as Roots from drin, Nereave 


And of like Forms from ink, /link, /orink and fin 
In former Times I thrufted and | thruften came 
From thruft; but now its Roots are all the ſame. 


7 
Olen 


| r =} 4 * — 9 
Nen We 
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Second Sort of the ſecond Claſs of irregular Verbs, in 
1ich the ſecond and third Roots are derived from the 
i, by changing the final 4 into 7. Theſe Verbs are 
ve in Number. i 


Send, ſent, ſent 
Spend, ſpent, ſpent 


build, built, built 
end, lent, lent 
tend, rent, rent 


Build, lend, rend, ſend, and ſpend, their final 4 
In both their other Roots change to a r. 


| Third Sort of the ſecond Clas, 3 in which the inter- 
Gate Vowels are changed; or, if not changed into 
thers, are altered in Sound, and the Letter 4 or : 1s 
kewiſe added; or in which ſome Conſonants in the 
nal Syllable are changed to a 4. The Verde of this 
ort are Twenty-one in Number. 


[-ake, m-ade, m-ade | S-ell, fold, ſold 


-ave, h-ad, h-ad 
ay, p-aid, p-aid 
ay, ſ-aid, ſ-aid 


U 9 
ean, m-eant, m-eant 
eave, left, left, 


-eaved . 


ave, x -caved 
-eft t, 


-eft 
freave 


ll, t-old, t- old 


| Sh-oe, m oed, 


D. eal d-ealt, d-ealt 
F-eel, felt, f-elt 
Fl-ee, fl-ed, fl-ed 
Cr-eep, cr-ept, cr-ept 
Keep 


Sl-eep 


Sw-cep 

W-eep 

-othed, thed 

-ad, el. ad 
oed 

n. 0d 


Clothe, cl 


od, 


Loſe, L- oſt, 1-oft 
4 Mate- 


E 
Male, made ; have, bad; pay, paid ; ſay, ſaid; levy 
left ; ” 
Dream, dreamt ; mean, meant ; rtave and bereave han 
reft- 
Tell, told; kl, /old; deal forms its Roots in deat; 
And flee has fled ; and fee] has Roots in felt. 
Crept, kept, and ſlept, proceed from creep, keep, ſl 
And feept and wept deſcend from /eveep and ey 
Clethe, cloth'd and clad; ſhoe, Oo d and fbod become, 
And e in oft its Radicals aſſumes. | | 


The fourth Sort of the ſecond Claſs, in which the 
cond and third Roots are both formed from the firſt 
bt, the u being the latter Vowel of a Diphthong. Th 
Verbs of this Sort are Eight in Number. 


Teach-t esched, cached, | F. ight, f-ought, fought 

—— taught, _-aught Bir- ing, br-ought, br-ou 

Beſ- eech, beſ-ought, beſ- | Th-ink, th- ought, th-· 
| 


-cak 


t-eal 7 


W-ear N 
car, 
ar, 


dave 


ought | -orked, 
_ S-eck, ſf-onght, ſ-ought Wark 5 9 
B- uy, b-ought, b-ought | -orked, 
| .rought 


Teach, taught ; baſerch, beſeeched, and beſought ; 
Seek, ſought ; buy, bought ; fight, fought 3 ; and bring 
has brought, fave 
And think has thoaght, and aver has avor#'d ad 
__ <vronght. 


leave, 


Tas THIRD CLass of irregular Verbs, in which 
third or Perfict Rgot is derived from the ſecond or l 


definite Root, The Verbs of thas Claſs are Twenty'i 


min Number. Lay, 


80 5 
L | 


Lain, 

Jaid 

+ br-ake, br-oken, 
reak, br-oke br- oke 

+ ſp-ake, ſp-oken 
peaks ſp oke, ſp-oke 
ſt-olen, 

real, Kole, le 

+ b-are, 
Kar, p. ore, 


Ay, Laid > 


cl-ove, 
cl-oven 
leave, Wee "SO 

h. eaved, h-caved 


W-Ove, W-ove, 
*taVe, 


cl-eaved, cl-eaved 


w-eaved, w-eaved, 


0% 


tr- ode, tr-odden, 
t- rod, tr- od 


{w-ollen, 
Sw-ell, ſw-elled, far.elled 


Tr -ead, 


+ g-at, g-otten, 


| G-et, g-ot, g-ot 
{-odden 
{-od, T hs 
S-eeth 1 {-od, 


' ſ-eethed, ſ-eethed 
Laid, I-aid 

" Lay, lain 

ſtr-ode, ftr-1dden, 


Lae 


 Str-ide, ſtr-id, ſtr-id 


13 „ h. idden 
H. ide, h- id, h- id 
| „ ſ1idden, 
Sl-ide, fl-id, id a 
Re r-idden, 
R-ide, . : r -ode, 
x- id, r i d 
; 35 
B. ite, b-it, b-it 
wr-it, 
W-rite Wit, rote, 
wy 2 
Wen wr-itten 
cho-ſen, 


Ch-ooſe, ch· oſe, ch- oſe 


| | \h tte : 
Sh-oot, ſh-ot, _ 4 


Upon the following Verbs three Roots attend ; 
And from the ſecond Roots the third deſcend. 
Lay, laid and lain; + brake, broken, broke from breat; 
So /pake, ſpoke, ſpoken all deſcend from /peak. 


Hove and hoven are of doubtful Authority. 


12 


( 68 ) 
Steal, ole, and folen ; + bare, bore, Born from bear; 


+ Share, ſhore, ſhorn, + ſware, ſwore, fevorn from | 
ſhear and favear ; 


+ Tare, tore, torn, f wart, wore, Works from ter fake 
and avear. Fake, 

+C lave, cleft, and cloven, are the Roots fo 
cleave; ake, 

Howe, heaved, howen, all deſcend from heave. 

Move, weaved, woven, are deduc'd from wear Whale 

Sewell, favelPa, and + fewollen ; tread, trode, trad, | 
trod ; * 

Get, + gat, got, gotten; + ſceth, + ſeethed, and ii all, f 


And Sodden; lie, lay, lain; ftride, firode, and ftrid, 
And ftridden; hide in hidden forms and hid: | wy © 


So /liae, ſlid, ſlidden; ride, rode, ridden, rid; deat, 
Bite, bit and bitten; write, writ, written, wwrott; 
| Choofe, choſe and choſen ; ſhoot, ſhotten and ſhot. eat, 
Tr rFourTH CLass of irregular Verbs, in which id, 
third or Perfect Root is the ſame with the fist or Impeſiipi, ſa 
Root, whilſt the ſecond Root is different. The ſim 4 
Verbs of this Claſs are but two, wiz. pit, f 
Come, came, come; run, ran, run: But they har 1 
ſeveral Compounds; as, become, overcome, out- ru The 
over-run, c. laced 
In come, came, come; and run, ran, run; the Wa ich t 
which is the firſt Root allo is the third. 9 8 
4 
Tu rirrR CLass of irregular Verbs, in which! lay, f 
third or Perfect Root is derived from the firſt or Imperii H la 
Root, T wenty-cight in Number. j fle 
Draw, 


Dat 


Dare, _ dared 

WF or-fake, for-ſook, for- 
ſaken 5 

Take, t-ook, t-aken 

woke, | 

Wake, w-aked, waked 

+ a-woke, 


\wake, awoke 


rave, graved, 


Fall, fell, fallen 

eaten 

at, eat, et 

deat, beat, beaten 

ſweat, + ſweaten 

eats created, ſweated 

pd. I. bad bidden 
* hid: bid 

zit, ſat, ſitten 

F ſpat, 

pit, ſpit, ſpit, 

ſpitted, ſpitted 


graved 


lay, flew, ſlain 
dee, ſaw, ſeen 

ly, flew, flown 
Draw, drew, drawn 
aw, ſawed, ſawn 


＋ graven 


— 


Strike, ſtruck 


12 


. ſmitten, 
Smite, ſmote, p 5 
| mote 
Riſe, roſe, riſen 


Ariſe 

Give gave, given 

Rive, rived, riven 

Drive, + drave, driven 
drove, 

F Shrive, ſhrove, ſhriven 

Strive, ſtrove, ftriven 

Thrive, throve, thriven 


| Do, did, done 
Go, went, gone 


holden, 
Hold, held, On 
Burſt, burſt, 2 
helpt, 
Help, 2 - helped, 
PO + holpen 
ſtruck, 


* + ſtricken 


The following Verbs are of this fifth Claſs, but are 
laced by themſelves, on Account of the Analogy by 
hich the moſt of them form their ſecond or Indefinite 
dot. Theſe are twelve in Number. 


Hew, hewed, hewn 


Blow, blew, blown 

crewe, 
crown 

crowed, 


Grow, grew, grown 
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Know, knew, known or, 
Throw, threw, thrown Shew, ſhewed, ſhewn 
Show, ſhowed, ſhown 


Verbs of the following Claſs, by ſettled Uſe, 
From their u Radical the third deduce. 


| For ., 
[oice 11 


Dare, dared, durſt ; forſaken and for/ook 

Come from for/ake ; ſo take, taken and tool. 

Wake, waked, woke, and waken ; fo awake; 
Grave, graved, graven ; fall, fell, fallen t take, 


Eat, eat, and eaten; beat, beaten, and beat ; ; 
So + A ten, feat and aveated come from uu 
Bid, bad, bid, bidden; fitten, ſat from fit; 
So pat, ſpit, ſpitted are derived from pit. 
S§mite, ſmote and ſmitten; riſe, ariſe, have roſe 
And riſen; give in gave and given ſhows 
Its Roots. But riv'd and riven come from rive; 
Drave, drove and driven, are the Roots from drivs 
Thus + /orive has + frrove and + foriven; firid 
has frove 
And friven; likewiſe thrive, thriven and throve. 
Hold, held and holden; do has did and done; 
And go has went from + wvend and hkewiſe gone. 
Burſten from bur/?, or elſe its Roots alike; 
Help, helpt and holpen; fricken, truck from frrike. 
Slay, flew and ſlain ; fee, ſaw and ſeen; fly, flew 
And flown; whilſt draw has Roots in drawn and dn 
Saab, ſawed, ſawn; hew, hewed, hewn ; and /how 


ay and frown; but blow, crow, grow, know, 
thro 


Of Roots which end in ew and own allow. 
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All 
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| 1 When theſe Roots are known, the Formation of ti 


Tenſes of the ſeveral Verbs is very eaſy. he 


For 


" * 1 9 
| For the Firſt or Imperffect Root is uſed in the Active 
vice in the following Tenſes, VIZ. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Preſent and Future. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent and Firſt Future, and the Firſt Preterit when 
med by the Sign did. 


Imperative. 
Wel, 
Preſent. 
Potential. 
1 Preſent and Firſt Indefinite. 
ih Subjunctive. 
firin | | 
Preſent. 


The Second ot Tndefinite Root is only uſed in the Firſt 
reterite of the Indicative Mood when fimple, or form- 
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Wo vithout the Sign aig. 
4% All the other Tenſes are formed by the Third or Per- # 
6 a Root, wit. 1 
d drm N | i 
oh In the Infinitive Mood. | 
N, 
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The Preterite and paſt Participle. 
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'ke Second Preterite, Pluperfect, and Second Future. 
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Root, which ends in 22g. 


Perſon Singular; as, I call, thou calleft or callft ; I 
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Potential. E the 
he third 


The Preterite, and Second Indefinite. 4 
. ies, & C. 


Subjunctive. If the 


derſon 1s 
» J te 


aſpes 3 


But V. 
,1 cha 


Second Preterite. 


The whole Paſſive Voice is formed by he Third 
Perfect Root; and the whole Middle Voice by the Fourl 


As to Tae FoxMaTiON OF THE PRONS or Ae TH 
VERB; the ſimple Preſent, and fimple firſt Preterite of voperly 
Indicative take the Syllable %, or the Letters /, ſubjoin t leaſt 


to the firſt Perſon Singular, in order to form the ſecuiſ cher Mc 


led, thou called, or calPdft; I tell, thou telle , or elf 
I told, thou toldſt, &c. 
Fe THE 

The third Perſon Singular of the Simple Preſent of lt 


Con 
Indicative, was antiently formed from the firſt PerſonIdered ir 
by ſubjoining ; as, 7 call, he calleth ; I tell, he teluiſ ey hav: 
But this Form is now diſuſed, except in the ſolemn StiWQrts of 
of the Scriptures. The Formation of this Perſon wid 
now obtains, is by proceeding in the ſame Manner ADVE 
in forming the Plural of Subſtantives from the Singular hat ot 
wiz. by adding an 5 to the firſt Perſon Singular, vin w. 
out Increaſe of Syllables ; as, 7 call, be calls. WAY 
vely wi 
But if the firſt Perſon ends in ſilent e after c, g, 5,0 erb; 5 
x, an r is ſubjoined to the firſt Perſon, and the Syllablaſ * me 
es is thus added to it for the third; as, I rai/e, he raiſs ye; an 
Ipiece, be pieces; Jengage, he engages ; I blaze, he blau Mack 


enved 


(73) 
E the firſt Perſon ends in, not Part of a Diphthong, 
he third is formed by ies; as, I fly, he Aer 3 Icy, he 
its, &c. 


If the firſt Perſon ends in ch, 3, /þ, x or , the third 
erfon is formed by adding es to the End of the firſt ; 
„ I teach, he teaches; I paſs, he paſſes; I waſh, he 


aſhes ; 1 wvex, he wexes; I buzz, he buzzes, &C. 
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But Verbs in Y or iE, retain the Fin the third Perſon ; 
, 1 chafe, he chafes ; 1 quaſf, he quaffs, &C. 
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As THE PaRTICIPLE is ſhewn to belong to the Verb as 
roperly as any of the other Moods, there is no Neceſſit 

it leaſt in Engliſh) for conſidering it diſtinctly from the 
ther Moods or Forms of the Verb. 


a U * 


PHE remaining Parts of Speech, wiz. the Adverb, 
Conjunction, Prepoſition, and Interjection may be con- 
dered in the ſame Section, without Impropriety: For 
ej have no Diverſity of grammatic Forms as the other 
arts of Speech have. 


= . "x . 2 
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AbvkERBS denote Circumſtances which coaleſce with 
hat is partly expreſſed by a Verb or Adjective, but not 
th what is partly expreſſed by a Subſtantive; thus, 
xeſively is an Adverb: For to work exceſſively, exce/- 
wely wiſe, are conſiſtent Expreſſions ; and to work, is a 
erb; and avi/e, is an Adjective; but a work exceſſively, 
an inconfiſtent Expreſſion ; and @ avork, is a Subſtan- 
ie; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


Much the oreateſt Number of Engliſh Adverbs are 
ned from Adjectives, by ſubjoining the Syllable / ; 
K 
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as, from exceſſive, excgſſveſy; and ſo wiſe, wiſely ; fa Rep 
ih, fooliſhly, &c. Cav 
There are likewiſe ſeveral Adverbs which do not e 11+ 


me 0 


nearly of the fame Nature with thoſe denoted by H Exc: 
Adverbs above-mentioned ; ſuch as always, apact, aui Rs: 
awry, &C. Cas! 


And befides theſe there are 
The Negative Adverbs ; not, newer. 
The Redditive ; yes, no. 
The Relative; why, when, how, avhere, whence, uli 
ther. 
The Demonſtrative; ?hus, ho, now, then, there: her. 
The Conjunctive; moreover, furthermore, &c. 
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Of the Cox juxcriox. 


JUNCTIONS are uſed both to connect Word! 

the ſame Sentence, and likewiſe to connect differaſh. con 
Sentences, by certain Declarations concerning the i pref 
or \Seritences themſelves ; which Declarations it would Wi; , ., 
inconvenient to make by Sentences expreſſed at lay Wake i 
as often as the Uſe of Language requires. ves, þ 
OMA: 
enit1\ 
al Ad; 
\deQi 
us M. 
, fo f 


Conjunctions may be reduced to the eleven follow 
Sorts. 


Corur Arrys; and, alſo, arwel as, likewiſe, neither, un 
Dis juxcrivz; ether, or. 


DisCRETIVE ; but, except, fave or ſaving. 
Convirionar ; 3 If, if Jo be, provided, unleſs. 


ADVERSATIVE, 


or © though, although, notwith/tandl 


CONCESSIVE ; va 


If ei 


9 


(1 
þ RepbiTIVE 3 yet, ſtill, nevertheleſs. 
7 CavsaL ; for, becauſe, ſeeing, foraſmuch as; and ſince, 
| /o, when, whereas, on ſome Occaſions. 
| ILLATIVE 3 therefore, wherefore 3 and now, then, on 
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t end 
n ar 
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woch 


dme Occaſions. 

ExcePTIVE 3 unleſs, otheræviſe. 

RESTRICTIVE 3 ac, ſo- 

Casual, or SENTENTIAL DEMONSTRATIVE ; 7-at. 


When Conjunctions are uſed to connect Words in the 
ime Sentence, there is ſome common Word or Expreſ- 
on in the Sentence; and this is either referred to ſeve- 
il other Words, or they to it. 


Thus you may make a Kind of complex Subſtantive 
ut of ſeveral Subſtantives, by placing the Conjunction 
1d between them; as, a man and awoman; but the 
dect denoted by ſuch an Exprefion will be of the Plu- 
al Number, even though each of the Subſtantives be 
{ the Singular; and therefore, if a Definitive Verb be 
be common Word which is referred to ſuch a complex 
xprefſion, the Verb muſt be of the Plural Number; 
„ a man and @ woman ARE TALKING and ſo you may 
nake in Effect one oblique Caſe of two or more Subſtan- 
ves, by interpoſing and; as, the talk or THE Max ARD 
OMAN :; For here the Man and Woman is in Effect one 
enitive Caſe Plural, depending on zhe talk ; and fo ſeve- 
l Adjectives may be reduced in Effect to one complex 
\djeftive by and; as, A GOOD AND WISE AND VIRTU- 
vs Man, and ſeveral Adverbs to one complex Adverb ; 
5 fo do WELL AND WISELY. 


her 


gr, fil 
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Mat any of the References, or that /ome one of them quith« 
determining which, will anſwer the Speaker's Purpoſe ; 


If either and or are uſed to connect Words, it is ſhewn 
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as, in either you, or he, or they may go. You, and hy, y 


and had been uſed; and this is the Connection which f 


any Exception need be made to the Truth of the Expr 
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they are repreſented as equally free from Impeding 
as to going: But in ether you, or he, or they muſt 
only ſome of the Perſons are repreſented as under an (| 
ligation to go, or as under a Neceſſity of going; but 
is not ſpecified which of the Perſons is ſo. As it isn 
ſpecified which of the Perſons 1s to go, we are obliged 
keep them all in our Mind as much as if the Conjundiy 


Whe 
hiſcret 
n Exc. 
om C 
ut the 
heir br 
ave be 


Grammarians have called joining the Words ; but digi 
ing the Senſe. | | | 


Neither and nor are the Negatives of either and i 
therefore the Expreſſions zeither you, nor he, nor they n 
go, is equivalent to af any of the Perfons denoted 
you, he, and they, muſt go; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


Whe 


5 if [ 
. ; | he Sup 
But gives Notice of ſome Exception; as, all my 4 


quaintance but you are of my Opinion, 1. e. except you. 


Whe' 
do not fear but we ſhall ſucceed; i. e. I do not fear til 


Ippear 
ruth « 
ent thi 
'l (by 
Real: 


appear 


ſion Ive ſhall ſucceed ; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


The reſt of the Conjunctions ufually connect full Sa 


tences with each other; and thoſe above deſcribe 
do the ſame. 


Wher 
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When copulative Conjunctions are thus uſed, Notice! 
given, that the Speaker is confidering what all the Set 
tences denote in one View; as, I will ſpeak, and) 
muſs hear me. 


When Disjun@iwves are uſed, any of the Sentence 
equally make for the Speaker's Purpoſe, or ſome of then 
but without determining which: Thus, in the Expr 


ſion wwe may either go to our Friends, or they may come tou 
| d 


When 
one 


CY 


we may meet them at ſuch a Place: Any of the Senten- 
Es will equally anſwer the Speaker's Purpoſe. But in 
have either read the Book, or ſome one told me the Contents 
fit; only one of the Sentences ſhews the Speaker's Si- 
ation; but it is not determined which of them does ſo. 
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When D:/cretives are uſed, the Sentence that has the 
iſcretive before it expreſſes ſomething that looks like 
n Exception to what might be expected or concluded 
om Circumſtances ; as, in the Meſſengers are returned, 
ut they hade brought no Letters, it is inſinuated that 
ir bringing no Letters is not according to what might 
nd awe been expected. | 
ey M | 

ted if 
es. 


When Conditionals are uſed, a Suppoſition is made; 3 
„ if I go, you will be left alone; 1. e. . or on 


de Suppoſition, ht I go, &c. 
my 4 


ou. When 4dver/atives or Conce/ves are uſed, there is an 


Ippearance that one Sentence oppoſes or withſtands the 
ruth of another, whilſt yet, in Reality, it does not pre- 
ent the Truth of it; as, notæuithſtanding that you oppoſe 
'T ſhall ſucceed; 1. e. your Oppoſition to me will not, 
Reality, prevent or withſtand my Succeſs, whatſoever 
Ippearances may be to the contrary. 


otice! 
he del 
nd jj 


When Redditives are uſed, they ſhew that the Truth 
f what is faid 27 20 Jes certain, on Account of ſomething 
lat is taken for granted; as, though you ſhould oppoſe me, 
werthele/s I ſhall ſucceed ; 1. e. my Succeſs will be no 
ls certain if it ſhould be allowed, or taken for granted, 


Kent you oppoſe me. 

f them 

ape When Cauſals are uſed, the Sentence which depends 
e 1018 one of them ſhews the Can/e or Reaſon avhy Things 


are 
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T9 2 
are as ſome other Expreſſion repreſents them; as, IN 
do thus becauſe I have given my Word; 1. e. my hay 
given my Word is the Cauſe or Reaſon why I muſt 
thus: 
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When Mlatives are uſed, a Conſequence is dra 
from ſomething that is ſaid ; as, I Have given my Vn 
therefore I muſt do this; 1. e. my being under a Neceſi 
of doing this, is the Conſequence of my Word or Pn 
mile given. 
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| E xceptives denote N egative Suppoſitions; as, I w 


go unleſs you forbid me; i. e. PETS that you don 
forbid me. 
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Reftrifives give Notice of the Compariſon of 11 
neſs or Similarity; as, I am as thou art; my pr 


1 
* 


| | "Ws þ 
i as thy people. Old Teſtament ; 1. e. I am in the ſame Dich be 
. poſition in which thou art; my People 1 in the ſame Mlation 
'Þ which thy People are. repoſi 
7} That, when uſed as a caſual or ſentential demonſirati 
1 Conjunction, gives Notice, that a whole Sentence whit 
4 depends upon it has the Effect of one Noun SubſtantiW/ire, 
'| in ſome Caſe ; thus, in I know that my Redeemer live ag 
7 the Sentence my Redeemer liveth, expreſſes that which de, 
iN known, and is therefore equivalent to one Subſtantiſ r,; 
4 in the Accuſative Caſe. See Rule XXVI. of the folla it fi 

4 ing Syntax. Plac 
i | ITH 
þ | Of the PRxrosfriox. = 
1 7 
| Prom 1085 are Notices to apply certain connec at 
[ | Operations of the Mind to the Conceptions denotinto 
| by Subſtantives, ſo as to derive from them Conception, 20 
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( 79 ) 

Circumſtances merely coaleſcent ; i. e. ſuch as will unite 
ith Objects and verbal States, without Encreaſe of 
umber ; thus, a Seat before the Fire denotes but one 
bat, and yet two Objects; the Seat and the Fire are con- 
red in the Expreſſion: Therefore the Prepoſition be- 


Notice to conſider 2he fire, in ſuch a Manner as to form 
Conception from it which will unite with Seat into 
objeckive Conception, and this by a particular Mode 
f Conſideration or Contemplation of the Mind of Man; 
d ſo in the Expreſſion zo fit before the fire. The objec- 
e State 70 t, and the Object the fire, are concerned 5 
d yet the Prepoſition before, is a Notice to contemplate 
e fre in ſuch a Manner, as to form a Conception of 
ne State out of the whole Expreſſion 20 ft before the 
e. The other Prepoſitions are of the ſame Nature 
th before, only the Mode of Conſideration or Contem- 
lation is conceived to be different when a different 
repoſition is required to give Notice of it. 


The Engliſh Prepoſitions are as follow: 


wud 
tant fore, before | Between, betwixe 
vet) againſt Among, among ſt 


hee, or befrdes amidſt 

ear, nigh, (and by, when | About, around 
ola it fignifies Vicinity of | Through, or thorough 
Place) I throughout 

ITH Out of, without 
loward, Or towards After, behind 

LO, unto beyond 


Gil We Of, FROM 
A il Above, over 
ptong;, 20/ h | On, uPoN 


Below, 


2, by which the Names ſeat and fire are connected, is 
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1 Below, beneath | OF des nc 
"1X Under, underneath * wp Thr 
2 Up, 55 ords. 
1 Dewn Tran 

49 Muc 
3 Of theſe Prepoſitions, thoſe which are printed in Mare b 
1 Pitals are conſidered as the Signs of oblique Caſes nd he 
bi Subſtantives, as appears by the Forms of Declenſ eſe L 
already given, and by Rules XIII. XIV. Sc. of the i ord: 
4 lowing Syntax. reek | 
bt | 1 
4 | All the Prepoſitions, except of, by (when it is a Sipnt oy 
: | the Ablative Caſe) for and than, are uſed to refer C 4 = 15 
| ceptions of Place to other Conceptions denoted ſl 
''' | Nouns or Verbs, ſo as to aſcertain the Poſition or Situ 
"1 tion of that which the Nouns or Verbs denote ; as, 
1 houſe, before, befide, near, behind, the church; to fand NE 
1 fore, beſide, near, behind the church, &c. in th 
| This is their primary and proper Uſe : But they a prey 
4 applied, by Analogy, to refer all Sorts of Objects to en an 
4 other under Modes of Conception or Eſtimation, ſimirne pr 
2 to thoſe by which Place 1s eſtimated. | 
4 | | | | Of tal 
F The principal Kinds of Application of each oft dorroy 
> Prepoſitions are ſhewn in the following Syntax. day, 
4 A Prepoſition may either connect two Words tog Surpri 
4 ther, as in the Examples above; or may unite wi Laugh 
1 Noun or Verb, ſo as to become an inſeparable lnciten 
i | thereof; as, in undertaker, overſeer, after-thought, douWlnciten 
| Fall; to undertake, to overſee, to forecaſt, &c. The Me Exhort 
1 ing of Words is often ſo much altered by this Kind Notice 
f { Compoſition, that the Reſemblance between the fimMWOf Lar 
1 and compound Words is almoſt loſt ; thus, 10 fort Of Exi 
bi 


4 
—[ͤ— — _ . 
ä ũ— — 


— 
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A — ä — 
8 


1 
oes not mean 20 caſt forwards, but zo take Thought fer 
y Thing before it comes to paſs; ; and fo of very many 


ords. 


Much the greateſt Number of our compound Words 
ave been taken from the Greek, Latin, or French: 
nd hence it is, that there is ſcarce a Prepoſition in 
eſe Languages, which does not. begin ſome Engliſh 
Ford: Thus, Apoſtle, Epiſtle, Sympathy, begin with the 
reek Prepoſitions, apo, epi, ſyn; averſion, extraction, 
aner ſion, with the Latin Prepoſitions, a, ex, in; ſurren- 
r, enterprixe, engagement, with the French Prepoſitions, 
r, entre, en; and ſo of many other Words. 


Of the InTERJECTION. 

"= 

NrzrjECTIONS are ſhort Ex preſſions, uſed to denote, 
inthe moſt expeditious Manner, the Diſpoſition of the 
deaker's Mind, or his Intent, when his Situation makes 
inconvenient, or impoſſible, to uſe compleat Sentences. 


The principal nenne in Engliſh are as follow : 


Of taking Leave; adieu. 
Sorrow; ah, ah 5 alack,  alack-a-day, alaſs, alafs- 
day, 

Diſlike ; , fob, avaunt, off, piss, phhaw, pugh. 
durprize ; hah, ftrange, what , heyday, aba. 
Laughter ; ha, ha, he. 

Incitement to Dogs; Balloo, hawoer. 

lncitement to Attention; Bark, lo, ſee. 
Lxhortation to Silence; bu/b, hift, prace, filencta 
Notice of Deliberation 3 hum, 

of Languor ; beigh, Bo. 

Of Exultation ; heigh, huxxa. 


1. 


Te 
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To thoſe at a Diſtance to attend; holla, ſobv, by, on"? 
gva, what ho. Ter 
| ited 
Salutation ; Solemn ; bail, all bait. | 
Friendly; well-met, welcome. REG 
Indication of Pain ; ; oh. yes, f. 
Of the Exertion of ſome violent Effort; hah. nd th 
Of Wiſhing; O, O that. d of 
Of Approbation; well done, very well. ay lik 
Injunction to remit Speed, or other Effort; 7 oft, J oh Pull 
3 | hich, 
0000 0800 00900040 0000 0069 0000 0008 06000000 E000 00000000 05d0 050 0000008 G00 00808000 hat i 
BO 0K 1 MW” 
_ Of SynTax, 75 
Is Part of Grammar conſiſts of Rules for tit * 
diſpoſing of Words. in connected Series, 6: 
to communicate the Conceptions and diſcuſi “ 
five Operations of one Man to another: The Means 
effecting this are conſiderably different in different Lu 


guages; but in Engliſh they are n ſimple Hl 
ay. 


pan is conſidered as of two Sorts; rhe regular ay ge 
the fi boa gf 
| T f : 

Of regular Syntax. a 

This conſiſts of two Parts, called Concord and Regin 5 
Concord (at leaſt in the Engliſh) conſiſts of ty 
akef 


Parts; the one relating to the Order of placing Wa 
in Series, according to the eſtabliſhed Cuſtom a 


( 83. 3 
mguage 3 the other to the Correſpondence of gramma- 


Terminatians in ſeveral of the Parts of Speech, when 
ited in Series. 


REGIMEN relates to the Caſes of dependent Subſtan- 
yes, ſhewing how they are to be conſiſtently applied: 


Ind the Application of the Tenſes and Moods of Verbs, 
d of the Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Prepoſitions, 


Bay likewiſe be included in this Part of Syntax. 


Rules for THE OrDeR or Posiriox or Worps; 


hich, in Engliſh, anſwers ſeveral of the Purpoſes of 
hat is called ConcorD in Greek and Latin, 


I. 1. In Sentences at large, us'd to Sh 
The Nonynatives before the Verbs appear. 
2, Butin a Queſtion, Wiſh, or a Command, 
The Nom'natives behind the Verbs muſt ſtand. 
for th 3. Of every ſimple Tenſe; but, if complex, 
fo After the Signs we Nom'natives annex. 
aicul 4+ And Suppoſitions, not by F receive, 


; 2 7 . 
ag After the Verb or Sign a Nom'native. 


t Lat 


* 1. In declarative Sentences the Nominative Caſe 
le ail 


ſtands before the Verb; as, 

TuEx Lox D Gop e Man of the Duft of the 
C und. Old Teſtament. 

2. But when a Queſtion 1s aſked, or a Command gi- 
yen, or a Wiſh expreſſed, if the Verb be of any ſimple 


Tenſe, the Nominative Caſe is placed behind the Verb; : 
as, 


BELIEVEST THOU the Prophets ? New Teſtament. 
STAND THOU here by me. New Teſtament, 


ar all 


f ll Far Bz The TroucaT of this from Henry" s Heart. 
Won hakeſpear. 


TIS 


Pere 


— — 
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3. If the Verb that expreſſes a Queſtion, Comma 

or With, be of any compound Tenſe, the Nominat 
Caſe ſtands after the Sign of the Tenſe ; as, 


. 
. 
. % 


8 
' 

4 
s 
: : 
% 


7 HasT THOU EATEN of the Tree whereof I comma III. 
RM Nee that thou ſhouldſt not cat? Old Teſtament. \ 
| | Be not afraid, neither BE THOU DISMAYED. Old Ty 
May You LIVE happily and long for the Service if yi ak 
Country. Dryden. | the dN 
antive 
FE And when a Suppoſition is made without givin Sara 
Notice of it by if, the Nominative Caſe ſtands after M Te 
Verb, if it be ſimple ; but if it be of a compound Teuer. 
after the Sign ; as, 
Were I as you. Philips. For If J awere as yn But t 
| Coury crear Mex THUNDER. Shakeſpear. For Ind its 
great Men could thunder. The an 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that when a Sentence IV. 
pends on either, or nor, ſo as to be coupled With anc : 
ther Sentence, the Nominative Caſe uſually ſtands aft 
the Verb, or Sign; as, ye ſhall not eat of it, neither Saul The 
YE TOUCH 7t, left ye die. Old Teſtament. pplies 
Cree 
n. In compound Tenſes, Adverbs oft are feen; | ery 
And ſometimes other Words, the Verb and Sig . 
between. oY 
2 
Adverbs are often placed between the Sign and H C. 
Verb of all che compound Tenfes ; as, the f 
He woviLD REALLY WANT a Dictionary, and woul 
HARDLY AT FIRST BELIEVE at vba a {ow Rate the big 
Strains and Expreſſions of Kindneſs Do cOmMMmonNLY Pas 10 1 
in current Payment. Tillotſon. hg 


And other Sorts of Words, as well as Adverbs, att 
frequently placed between the Sign and the Verb; , 


1 
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nal d but one Soul, 17 COULD NOT AT THE SAME 


nat rar after Virtue and Vice. Spectat. No. 564. 


| III. The Genitive by 's Uſe has decreed, 
Muſt go before a Noun, and that by of ſucceed, 


ran 


Te 
yu 


The Genitive Caſe that is formed by ſubjoining an s 
the Nominative, goes before its correſponding Sub- 
antive ; as, | 

Sara, ABRam's Wire. Old Teſtament. 

Tur MaRSHAL's I'RUNCHEON, and THE JuDGr's 
or. Shakelpear. 


giwin 
ter thy 
Ten 


But the Genitive Caſe by of prefixed, is placed be- 
nd its correſpondent Subſtantive ; as, 
The ancient FAMILY OF THE BLANKS. Spectat. No. 563. 


T5 JA 
For 


IV. After Verbs tranſitive thoſe Nouns appear, 
To which the Verbs their paſſive States transfer. 


ce ck 
h anc 
3 afte 
Hall The Poſition of a Subſtantive after a tranſitive Verb, 
plies, in Engliſh, the Effect of the Accuſative Caſe, 
Greek and Latin; as, 

[ crve Advice; KEDRESS GRIEVAN CES. Spettat. 
here Advice denotes the Thing given, and Grievances, 
Thing redrefſed ; therefore theſe Nouns are here in the 
Connection as that denoted in Greek and Latin, 
the Accuſative Caſe, in Dependence upon a tranſitive 
rb. = 


3 


d Sift 


ad thi 


/OUL) 
hight 


| lt appears, from the Declenſions of the Pronouns, 


it I, thou, he, ſbe, we, ye, they, and the Relative wvhey. 
7 each of them an Accuſative Caſe different from the 
58, aOninative : But that 27, ieh, and that, have no ſuch 
ſe; Yet, without having this grammatie Form, theſe 

are 
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YE TOUCH 2, left ys die. Old Teftament. 
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HARDLY AT FIRST BELIEVE at what a low Rate the highth 


n current Payment. Tillotſon, 
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frequently placed between the Sign and the Verb; 2 
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3. If the Verb that expreſſes a Queſtion, Comma 

or Wiſh, be of any compound Tenſe, the Noming; 
Caſe ſtands after the Sign of the Tenſe ; as, 

HasT THOU EATEN of the Tree whereof I command 


Bee that thou ſhoulaſt not eat? Old Teſtament, \ 

Be not afraid, neither BE THOU DISMAYED. Old Tl 

May You LIVE happily and long for the SIN of yut The 
Country. Dryden. | the 
antive 

4. And when a Suppoſition is made without giving ar 

Notice of it by if, the Nominative Caſe ſtands after H Tx: 

Verb, if it be ſimple ; but if it be of a compound Ten ess. 
after the Sign; as, 

Were I as you. Philips. For VI were as yn But t 
CouLD GREAT MEN THUNDER. Shakeſpear. For nd its 
great Men could thunder. | The ar 


It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that when a Sentence &. 


pends on neither, or nor, ſo as to be coupled with anc : 
ther Sentence, the Nominative Caſe uſually ſtands afiz 


The ] 
pphes 
(reel 
[ ery 
here . 
' Thin 
| the . 
erb. 


the Verb, or Sign; as, yr Hall not eat of it, neither SHA 


H. In compound Tenſes, Adverbs oft are feen; 
And ſometimes other Words, the Verb and Sipnlf 
between. 


Adverbs are often placed between the Sign and th 
Verb of all the compound Tenfes ; as, 
He wovLD REALLY WANT a Dictionary, and would 


It ap! 
at J, 7. 
Ie ea 
ming 


e: J 


Strains and Expreſfions of Kindneſs vo COMMONLY PIs 


And other Sorts of Words, as well as Adverbs, att 


[ 


(. 8 
ME PANT after Virtue and Vice, Spectat. No. 564. 


III. The Genitive by *'s Uſe has decreed, 
Muſt go before a Noun, and that by of ſucceed, 


The Genitive Caſe that is formed by ſubjoining an 5 
) the Nominative, goes before its correſponding Sub- 


antive; as, | 
Sarai, ABRam's Wire. Old Teſtament. 


03g. Shakelpear, 


But the Genitive Caſe by of prefixed, 1s placed be- 
Ind its correſpondent Subſtantive z as, 
The ancient FAMILY OF THE BLANKS. 8 No. 563. 


ce b. After Verbs nies thoſe Nouns appear, 
1 an: To which the Verbs their paſſive States transfer. 


The Poſition of a Subſtantive after a tranſitive Verb, 
pplies, in Engliſh, the Effect of the Accuſative Caſe, 
Greek and Latin ; as, 
Wl cive Apvice; xepatss GriEVaNCEs, Spedtat. 
here Advice denotes the T hing given, and Grievances, 
Thing redreſſed ; therefore theſe Nouns are here in the 
Connection as that denoted in Greek and Latin, 
the Accuſative Caſe, in Dependence upon a tranſitive 
erb. f | | 


lt appears, from the Declenſions of the Pronouns, 


ve each of them an Accuſative Caſe different from the 
minative : But that 27, ich, and that, have no ſuch 
le: Yet, without having this grammatic Form, theſe 

| | are 


I had but one Soul, 17 COULD NOT AT THE SAME | 
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of the other Pronouns : Thus, in the Expreſſion # |, 
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( 86 ) 
are of the ſame Effect, when placed in immediate Serv 
pendence on a tranſitive Verb, as the Accuſative Pom e In. 
ey M 
him, her, and it; him, and her, and it, each of them 
notes an Object ſeen, and therefore are equally of th 
Accuſative Caſe. | 


V. Before their Clauſes plac'd, by ſettled Uſe, 
The Relatives theſe Clauſes introduce. 


This will appear, by Examples, at Rule XI. when 
the Method is ſhewn of determining the Caſe of the Re 
lative. 


| - VII. 
VI. To Adjectives prefix'd we Adverbs find, 
But Verbs require them to be plac'd behind. WM This 
Adverbs are uſually placed before Adjectives; # * 
Wiſdom is TRULY PaIR. Milton. # on t 
And behind Verbs; as, much 
T hey AcT WISELY. Rogers. ut it u 
He made him THINK MORE REASONABLY. Dryden Mr a w. 
This laſt Rule admits of many Exceptions; for ſon = 
Adverbs are placed behind Adjectives; as, a man Wis | 
inDEED: And many Adverbs are as frequently placyſ The 
before a Verb as behind it: Thus, we may either ſagWuoſe w 
J VERY MUCH APPROVE of /uch a Thing; or, I apeRO! patio! 


VERY MUCH of ſuch a Thing; or, I APPROVE of /uch 
Thing VERY MUCH ; and ſo of very many other 
ſtances. Moſt of the other Rules, for the Order“ 
placing Words, likewiſe admit of Exceptions, eſpecial 
in very ſolemn or very familiar Language, and princ 
pally in Poetry. Uſe and Obſervation will enable al 
one to diſcern the principal Inſtances of Departure fr 
theſe Rules; and the Knowledge of the Rules will! 


(- 97 2 


f Service, eſpecially to Strangers, both in remembering 
e Inſtances where they obtain, and thoſe in which 
ey may be ſafely departed from. 


Of ConcorvD. 


HE Concoxps are uſually conſidered as three. 
Tu Fix sT, between the Nominative Caſe and the 


to ji 
em d 


of the 


7 

erb. | 
Taz SECOND, between the Subſtantive and the Adjectiwe. 
Tit THIRD, between the Relative and its Antecedent. 


The Rule of the firſt Concord. 


VII. In perſonal Conſtruction Verbs receive 

Number and Perſon from a Nom native. 
This Rule ſhews how to give a proper Form to a 
empleat Sentence, by making he grammatic Form of the 
Definitive Verb ſuit the Number and Perſon of the Ob- 
@ on the Name of which the Verb depends. This Name 
much the moſt frequently of the Nominative Cale ; 
ut it may be of the Vocative; and an objective Verb, 
ra whole Series of Words, may, on ſome Occaſions, 
apply the Place of ſuch a Name, as will quickly appear 
Examples. 


yden, 


Ir ſon 
1 WId 
plac 
er {a 
ROI 


* fuck 


The moſt ſimple Forms of compleat Sentences are 
oſe which appear in the Definitive Moods of the Con- 
uation of the Verb, wiz. I have, thou haſt, he has, 
we, you, they have ; I am, thou art, he is, we, you, they 
re; I call, thou calleſt, he calls, aue, you, they call. 


Therefore we muſt not ſay, I, we, you, they haſt, or 
dub, or has, for theſe Expreſſions would be falſe Con- 


rd; but J, ave, you, they have. 
Nor 


* The Verb is Definitive in all its Forms, bat thoſe of the Infi- 
tive Mood and the Participles : It is Objective when the Infinitive 
Firms or the Participles are uſed as Subſtantives, 
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Nor muſt we ſay, J, or thou, or he are, for I, 2 A 


and be are of the Singular Number; and are is of So 
Plural; ſo that theſe Expreſſions would be falſe (wlll 
cord: Nor muſt we ſay you wwas ; for you is of the Thus, 
. cond Perſon, and vas is of the third; and you is of 0 7 
Plural Number, even though uſed as the Name of a He C 
gle Perſon, and was is of the Singular; therefore, . N wil 
preſerve the Concord, we mult ſay you were; and fo 2 
ocker Inſtances. * 
any C: 
Every Subſtantive and objective Verb is of the thine; - 
| Perſon, unleſs the Pronoun 7, or we, or thor, or you, rb, an 
ſet before it, or it be the Name of the Object addreſlerb; a: 
If 7 or ave is ſet before a Name, it is of the firſt Pt 8 4 
ſon; as, J. N— N=; declare; we, N— and M—,i 770 
Nile. le to t 
If :hou or you be ſet before a Name, or it be the Nn 
of the Object addreſſed, it is of the ſecond Perſon 
thou Lord ART gracicus 3 you Coildren MUST BE A, 
Lord Bt merciful unto me. WIL 
Obſerve, that a Name of Multitude, though Singt 
lar, as to grammatic Form, may take a Verb Plural; a | 
THE ASSEMBLY of the Wicked HAve EXCLOSED me. O| 
Teſtament. Or it may take a Verb Singular; as, Tt 
MuLTirups of the City was Divipgh. New Te 
And if ſeveral Nominative Caſes Singular are jou 
by the Conjunction and, the Definitive Verb, which bis C 
pends upon them, muſt be Plural; as, JohN AND aue, m 
N— MAKE AND SELL /uch and ſuch Things ; not mae firſt 
and /ells. nds: | 
1 lon of 
Such Expreſſions as Sap, and SALT, and a As near 
Iron, is eaſier to bear than a Man without Underftandin \whe 
are not to be imitated, though found in our Tranſlava. gente 
of the Scriptures. PY ately 
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2 A Verb infinitive, or Train of Words, - 
Sometimes what anſwers to this Caſe affords. 


, th 
of th 

Cat 
the t 
of t 
af 
pre, . 


| ſoq 


Thus, in the Expreſſion to have Rype# to Perſons is not 
id: To have Reſpe# to Per ons 1 is in Effect the Nomi- 
tire Caſe to the Verb zs. 


It will appear at Rule XXVI. that a whole Sentence, 
th hat before it, may ſupply the Place of a Subſtantive 
any Caſe : It frequently ſupplies the Place of a Nomi- 
e thinWhtive ; but then the Particle 7: uſually goes before the 


Jo! 
reſſel 


ſt Pe 


— j 


nb; as, it came to paſs THAT JONATHAN THE SON OF: 
VL SAID TO THE young Man, &c. where  Fonathan 
Son of Saul ſaid to the young Man expreſſes that which 

2 0 paſs, and is therefore a Kind of Nominative 
eto the Verb. 


The Rule of the ſecond Concord. 


VII 1. Our Adjectives unvaried in their End, 
By Gender, Number, Caſe, on Subſtantives 


Sing attend. 

al; 4 2. Before their Subſtantives our ur Speech applies 
. 0 Thoſe Adjedtives which nothing modifies: 
* Adverbs excepted; but removes behind, 

8 Te When other Words dependent are ſubjoin d. 
join 

ich This Concord, ſo far as it concerns the Engliſh Lan- 


ae, might have been placed amongſt the Rules which 
e firſt given concerning the Order of Poſition of 
nds: For as our Adjectives have no grammatic Va- 
on of Gender, Number, or Caſe, they muſt be pla- 


* near the Subſtantives to which they belong; other- 
Gai 1 when ſeveral Adjectives and ſeveral Subſtanfives are 


dentence, it would not appear which are to be im- 
lately united, | | | 
M If 


rb, and the Sentence with hat is placed behind the 4 5 


0 7 
If the Adjective is file ; i. e. if it be modifet! 
no Word it imedtate Dependence upon it; we uſuil 
place it immediately before the Subſtantive, and if: 
Article is required, it is placed immediately before t 
Adj ective; as, good man, à good man, the good man. 
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If an Adverb 1s uſed, it ſtands immediately before tl 
Adjective, and the Article before it, — a vtry ph 
Mau, the wry good man. 


II one or more Words modify an Adjective, it fol 
its Subſtantive immediately, and the dependent Wa 
follow it; as, 2 nun good to all men. 


But theſe Rules admin of Exceptions: For fimple4 
jectives follow their Subſtantives, if theſe Subſtant 
depend on Verbs, and the AdjeQtives expreſs Circu 
ſtances attending the verbal States; as, 70 find, or ha 
or make, a Company CHEARFUL ; this makes my Fri 
"MELANCHOLY. 


And Adjectives, with Adverbs, are placed al mo 
frequently behind their Subſtantives as before them; 
4 Man EXCESSIVELY PASSIONATE, or an EXCESSIVE 
FASSIONATE Man. 


And the Article is placed behind all, fach, many, i 

frequently behind an Adjective that depends on a, 
or how ; as, ALL the Company ftayed; such à Man is 
MANY 4 Man; MANY aTime; AS GREAT a Man a CA. 


not Jo WISE a Mali as Solomon; 3 HOW GRACIOUS 4 Pri 
*vas Auguſtus ? | 


The Rale of the third Concord. 


IX. 1. Pronouns to Antecedents muſt refer, | 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perſonbe 
| * 


3 
2. With Subſtantiyes we the Poſſeſſives place 
Unchaug'd by Gender, Number, or by Caſe. 


All the Engliſh Pronouns, even the Poſſeſſives, take 
heir Gender, Number, and Perſon from their Ante- 
edents, and have no grammatic Terminations to ſuit 
ith the grammatic Gender, Number, and Caſe of 
te Subſtantives on which they depend. Thus a Man 
ays my . ife , and a Woman, my Huſband, without any 
ecard to the Difference of Gender in #7;/e and Huſband ; 
nd ſo of, to, from uy Wife, without any Difference of 
ermination in MY. And ſo we ſay, arr Sor, His 
Jaughters, without any Variation in her and bis, on 
\ccount of the Gender or Number of Son nn. 
nd ſo of other Inſtances. 
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The Demonſtrative Pranquns, this, the/e ; that, thoſe ; 
nd the Diſtributives, eg, each, either, are ſometimes 
mnfidered as Adjectives; and if ſo conſidered, this and 
bat are of the ſingular Number, and ee and thoſe of 
be plural; and each and either muſt be conſidered as 
ly of the ſingular Number; for, lies «bis and char, 
hey can only be united with Subſtantives of the ſingular 
Number. But it is more eaſy to conſider theſe Words as 
Pronouns, and. the Subſtantives with which they are often 
onnected as Antecedents, for they follow the Rule of 
te third Concord. Each is applied to ſingular Names, 
In order to ſhew that the whole of ſome Aggregate ts 
obe taken one by one; as eacb Map of the Compeny. 
ther is applied when there are two Objects, and che 
ine or the other will equally ſerve ſame Purpoſe, 
but only one is to be taken; as either of the Books is 
ficient. Ewvery is uſed either with Singulars or with 
Flurals, denoting collective Quantities taken, firſt one, 
M 2 and 


moll 
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and then another, till all are taken ; as every Yer off Hen 
my Life; i. e. all the Years of my Life, taken one by oe \ 
Every two Companies; every ten Tears; 1. e. the WI „, 
Number of Companies taken by two and two; , 7 
whole Number of Years taken by ten and ten. f the 

r Lat 


It ſometimes happens that a plural Object is expreſſ 
by ſeveral Names of different Perſons united by th 
Conjunction and; as, I, you, and he: And it may 
neceſſary to denote this Object over again by a perſonal XI. 
Pronoun, or to refer to it by a poſſeflive Pronow 
When this Inſtance occurs, the ſame Pronoun cann 
take Notice of all the Perſons, and the firſt Perſon | 
preferred before the ſecond or third, and the ſecond be 
fore the third; as, I AND YOU are now together, bi 
WE muſt part, JI, AND YOU, AND HE avere to hav 
met, but WE could not do it conveniently; YOU AND s. 
 avere ordered to attend, but YOU did not obſerve vo- 
Directions; I, AND YOU, AND HE ſhould be Friends, far 
75 OR Duty and OUR Intere/? to be ſo. A 


If th 
he Def 
Voc. 
AS: 


ative « 


X. To Things we which apply, to Perſons aubo, 
While THAT may either Things or Perſons ſhow. 


Who may denote any Object that is conſidered : 
rational, or capable of ſpeaking, or of being ſpokel 
to: And Objects thus conſidered are here meant by t 
Name Perſons. 


e Rel 
imm 
Which may denote any Object not conſidered as caWne ot 
pable of ſpeaking or being ſpoken to. Objects th s 
conſidered are here called Things. op 


That may denote either Perſons or Things. ad the 


The Engliſh Relatives haye no plural Forms. Hene 
| E 


( -93" 
Fence we equally ſay, the Man wao /ays /o, and the 
en WO ſay ſo; the Sum WHICH will be due, and the 


ms WHICH az be due; the Horſe THAT you Hold, or 
r THAT you ſold. This makes the Conſtruction 
the Relative more eaſy in Engliſh than in the Greek 


prellet 

dy th Of the Caſe of the Relative. 
nay þ h 
10 XI. The Relatives are in the Nom'native, 


Number and Perſon when to Verbs they give. 

Which Characters, when other Words confer, 

The Relatives dependent Caſes bear, 

Such as the Verbs require, or other Words 

Which to the Relative its Clauſe affords. 

But, whatſoe'er their Caſe, by ſettled Uſe 
The Relatives their Clauſes introduce. 


If the Relative determines the Number and Perſon of 
he Definitive Verb in its Clauſe, it is of the Nominative 
t Vocative Caſe ; as I who write; O thou WHO auri- 
. But the Vocative has here the Effect of a Nomi- 
tive of the ſecond Perſon, and therefore I have con- 


how. 
(ered it in the Rule as a Kind of Nominative. 
ered | 
ſpoke If there is ſome other Word in the Clauſe which de- 


mines the Number and Perſon of the Definitive Verb, 
e Relative is either of ſuch Caſe as the Verb requires 
immediate Dependence upon it, or of ſuch Caſe as 
me other Word in the Clauſe requires. 


Take the following Sentences and turn them into Re- 
ive Clauſes referred to the Antecedent /uch a Man, 
d the Reaſon of the Rule will appear 


Sentences. 
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before they are turned into Relative Clauſes ; and th 


1 
3 


Word in its Clauſe that /uch a Man governs or 15 9 
moves out of the Place which ach a Man had in the Se 


Verb has been. This Removal is made that the Relati 


to Children in all Languages; but it may be ma 


( 94 ) 
Sentences. Sach a Man bas been here. Jahn i; | 
Son of ſuch a Mau———Fobn has ſpoke to ſuch a Man 


That, 


zu or 


John has ſeen ſuch a Man Joh has been with ſucha lla epofit 
The Expreſſions will now become, /uch a Man- preſen 
Bas been here Of WHO John is the Scu——— TO Wü nee th 
John has ſpote WH OM Jobn has ſeen—w1T# wee Sen 
Jobn has been. And here it is evident that au, Native 
vhom, to aubam, whom, with whom, are of the (ani; tl 
Caſes that fuch a man is of in the ſeveral Sentene ale t 
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the Relative governs, or is governed by, the fan 
verned by in each Sentence. Only the Relative n 
tence, except in the firſt Inſtance where it governs ti 


may be placed at the Beginning of its Clauſe ; and 
is ſo placed to give immediate Notice that the Clu 
is an Expreſſion of imperfect Senſe, although it ads 
Form of a compleat Sentence. 


The adjuſting of the Caſe of the Relative i is dike 


much eaſier to their Apprehenſion by turning Senten b 
into relative; Olauſes, i in the Manner ſnewn above. 4 
XII. If that us d as a Relative depends For | 
Upon a Prepoſition, it attends e Ca 
Somewhere behind the Verb: But «vbico ſ* x7 

who pts of 

Of Prepaiitions -plac'd before allow. Ms, a 

Yet evenwhen:theſe are us'd,:the een 15 

N fo « 


Of Words the Prepoſitions may contain. 
Th 
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( 95 ) 
That, when us'd as a Relative, does not admit of any 
on or Prepoſition immediately before it; but if a 
repoſition is required, it is left where the Name that 1s 
preſented by the Relative ſhould have ſtood in che Sen- 
wee that is tarned into à dependent Clauſe: Thus, if 
e Sentences 7 /poke of, to, with Fohn are turned into 
lative Clauſes by hat, and referred to the Antecedent 
hz, the Expreſſions will be, ohn that I [poke of; that 


hoke to; that I ſpoke with : Not John of that I ſpoke ; 


ts that, or with that I ſpoke : But if ⁊ubom is uſed to 
preſent John, the Expreffions may either be John of 
hom 1 ſpoke, or whom Þ ſpore F; to whom 1 ſpoke, or 
hom I ſpoke to; with whom 1 jpoke, or whom I ſpoke 
ih; And which may be uſed in the ſame Variety 
Conſtruction; as, the thing of . 1 /poke, or which 


hote 7. 


Obſerve, that as, when redditive to as, ſuch, or /o, 
quently ſupplies the Place of a Relative; as, /uch 
recepts As tend to make Men good, may be divided into 
as enjoin Piety towards God, and ſuch as require the 
id Government of our/elves. Tillotſon. 


He has done as avell as could be expected. 
He has not done Jo well as was epected. 


For here it is manifeſt, that as is a Kind of Nomina- 
e Caſe to the Verbs ejoin, require, could be expected, 
as expected; and that ſuch Precepts as tend, and Pre- 
ptr of thoſe Kinds which tend, are equivalent Expreſ- 
Ms, as likewiſe as well as could be expected; and well 
a Degree, equal to any Degres WHICH could be expected; 

d ſo of other Inſtances. 
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O Y ;hs Con Aruction of Subſtantives in dependent Caſe, 


28 Of the Genitive Caſe in Dependence on Subſtantive, an 
Aejettives. 
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XIII. The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen 
On Nouns when Correlations intervene 


'Y By a Correlation is here meant a Relation in whid 
either of the Terms ſuppoſes the other Term. Thi 
Kind of Relation is between the ſame Tenſe Active an 
Paſſive of every tranſitive Verb; as, between zo ſee, Meir c 
. ſeen; hearing, heard, &c. For either State of th 
Pairs ſuppoſes the other of the ſame Pair. 
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It 1s clear that the Sign /, between two Subſtantive 
is the Mark of ſuch Correlation : For in the Expreſio 
the ſeeing of a Sight, thegiving of a Gift, the Sight is int 
State ſeen, and the G is in the State given: And in i 
Content of a Meaſure, the Pain of ſuffering, the Content 
in the State contained, and Pain in the State ſuffered ; Wl 
ſo of other Inſtances. 
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One and the ſame Object, if expreſſed in two Cape 

_ eities, may have two of its Names connected by! 
as, in the Expreſſions a Praiſer, Server, Injurer or h 
ſelf : For here a Praiſer, &c. and himſelf, denote ! 
ſame Object: But as the Active State of a tranſit 
Verb is commonly in one Object, and the correſpondin 
Paſſive State in another, ſo the Connection denoted 0 
of, between two Subftantives, is much the moſt fr 
gently between two different Objects: And hence! 
following Rule appears in Grammar, viz. © Whent 
« Subſtantives, ſignifying different Things, come tog 
6 the! 


("Wo 

er, the dependent Subftantive is in the Genitive Caſe, 
ad this Rule admits but of few Exceptions, for the Rea- 
n given above. | 


aſe, 


VEes A 


Obſerve, 1. The Pronouns perſonal ſeldom depend 
zubſtantives by the Sign /; but the Pronouns poſ- 
ye are uſed : Thus, we do not ſay the Efate, Trade, 
ituation of me, of thee, of him, of us, of you, of them ; but 
y, thy, his, our, your, their Eſtate, Trade, Situation, 


* A 
 whidl 


Thi 
we an 
ee 0 to | 


f thi 


2. The Adjective Names of Nations, Cities, and Vir- 
es are frequently uſed inftead of the Genitive Caſe of 
eir correſponding Subſtantives: Thus, we equally 
I the Engliſh Fleet, and the Fleet of England; the Roman 
mperors, and the Emperors of Rome; and fo Spaniſh Gold, 
wediſh Iron, Iriſh Beef, &c. We hkewiſe ſay a wi/e, 
urthy, virtuous Man; or a Man of Wiſdom, of Worth, 
Virtue : But we do not ſay a Man of Folly, of Vice, of 

vetouſneſs, but 4 fooliſh, vicious, covetous Man. 


z. The Genitive Caſe by *s ſometimes affects the 
hole of what is denoted by ſeveral Words; as, he 
ling of Great-Britain's Revenue, for the Revenue of the 
ung of Great-Britain, 
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When a Subſtantive is made to depend on an Adjec- 
he it is placed behind the Adjective; therefore Adjec- 


ote Mes do not take the Genitive by 's in Dependence on 
an{ittem, but the Form by /; as, fond of Power, capable 
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luſtruction, &c. 


Of Subſtantives in Dependence on Verbs by the Sign 


N XIV. 


* 
XIV. 1. On Verbs depending of to Objects al 
From out of which the verbal State procet 
2. Or to the Objects of our Words or Though 
3. Or thoſe whence Things are borroy! 
begg'd, won, bought; 

4. Or to the Things by Deprivation gal 

From others, or by Force or Fraud obtain 


 Subſtantives, when placed in Dependence on Vb. Ii 5. * 
the Sign of, expreſs different Sorts of Connection, 
which the following are the principal. 


1. After Verbs of making, framing, e | 
pounding, &c. of direfts to the Name of the Mater 
out of which ſomething is made, framed, &C. as, (i 
formed Man or TRE DusT of the Ground. Old Tet 

He ſhall eat nothing that is made OF THE Ving Tu 
Old Teſt. 


And after Verbs of /ineal Deſcent, the Name of f 
Stock or Lineage whence, or out of which, the Deſce 
is derived, is uſed with the Sign or; as, Man that is h 
or a Woman. Liturgy. 
Or Prram's Royal Race my Mother came. Dn 


2. Aſter Verbs which deuote the Exertion of the 
telleual Faculties, op direRts to the Name of the Subj 
on which theſe Faculties are employed; as, to „u 
Flainly or This wHoLE WORK. Spectat. No. 65. 

He is reſolved to judge OF THEM freely, Locke. 


And after Verbs of accuſing, acquitting, convintil 
admoniſbing, &c. or directs the Name of the Crime 
Fault, Error, &c. that is the Subje& of the Accuſatiol 


c. as, 
1 


( 99 
Met accuſed or RroT, New Teſt. 
Jo convince Men or IcnoRance. Raleigh. 
A Man convicted of TREASON, Mugpe, &c. 
Hie or THEIR Wicked Wars 
Shall them admoniſh., Milton. | | 
[ bave acquitted my/el, if OF THE DzBrT. 9574 
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z. After verbs of requiring, receiving, buying, borroau- 
ww, begping, or any Kind of getting that is not compul/ive 

r fraudulent, or directs to the Name of the Perſon or other 
ject whence the Acquiſition is made; as, N 

They required OF Us a Song. Old Teſt. 

The ſame ſhall he receive or THE LoRD. New Teſt. 
The Sepulchre which Abraham bought OF THE So x6 
Enmor. Old Teſt. | 

They borrowed OF THE EGYPTIANS Jeavels of Silver. 
d Teſt. „ 

70 4% Alms OF THEM that entered the Temple. N. Teſt. 


gy en 
later; 


as, 0 
Teſt, 
"WT; 


of ll After Verbs of depriving, preventing, robbing, 

' L. 8 
Delce heating, or any Kind of getting that is compulſive or frau- 
r 15 00 


nt, or directs to the Name of that which is loſt by 
ach Proceeding ; as, 


Why ſhould J be deprived or You BoTy ? Old Teſt. 
4 The Janiſaries diſappointed or THE Spoil. Knolles. 
e 4 Bear robbed or HER WHELPs., Old Teſt. 
Suhheſſ 3; richt us or our Money, Gay 
to jp | 1 | 
Tf The following are particular Expreſſions, 


To be fick of a Diſtemper ; to die of a Wound; zo ſur- 
it ov PLAY; Yo be tired OF THE VANITIES of the World; 
make ſure OF THE BEAR. L'Eftrange. 

% cry out OF UNEQUAL MANAGEMENT. Atterbyiy\ 
e. againſt unequal Management. 
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HapPINESS of Mankind, Tillotſon. 
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( 
Of the Dative Cas. Han. 
i | ar c 


XV. The Limits awhither States or Objects tend 
In Names of Dative Forms on Nouns and Verb 
attend. 


Obſe 


States of Approach, either local, or of the Attentin, 
or of Direction, whether exprefled by Nouns or Verb 
are referred by the Sign re to the Name of the 06;: 
ewhich limits the Approach ; or of that with which th 
Attention cloſes; or of that whither the Direction tend; 


W: might. 29 together TO THE Ar. Spec. No on 
Application to puBL1c ArrAms. Addiſon. 
The Laws of our Religion tend TO THE UNIVERS\ 


Wher 


States of adding, giving, mnclining, applying, approptit uſec 
ating, & c. are manifeſtly included in the former States a5 
and therefore admit of like Conſtruction; as, Adadith te, t. 
or, to add TO A STORE; Application, aphlicalez 3 1009S the \ 
fly TO SUCH A STUDY, Ke. 2 

The Subſtantives Advantage, Di/advantagt, Ben 1 + 
Profit, Loſs, Harm, &c. may take either a Genitive . , 
Dative Caſe after them; as, an Auwamagr, a Diſadus 9 8 
zage, Benefit, &c. OF or To /uch a Man But the Ac . 1 
jectives advantageous, diſadvantageous, beneficial, pre 5 
able, &c. admit of a Dative Caſe only; ; as, advantagd lad 4 
hurtful, &c. To ſuch a Man, ea de 

Such Expreſſions as Hand to Hand, Face 10 Fact, Fi * 

10 Foot, are of the Nature of Adverbs, and are of elliſ ba . 

cal Conſtruction: For the Meaning is, Hand or ros -” 
ry 


(208 } 


Hand, &c. So tavo, ten, &c. to one, mean that two, ten, 
are oppoſed to one, either in a Wager or Conteſt, - 


5 Obſerve, The Names of Limits wwhither you'll perceive 


Us'd with ſome Verbs as in th'Accuſative; 
Such as zo give, procure, get, fetch, leave, 
entiny ſend, 
Verbs] To borrow, carry, do, make, raiſe, keep, lad | 
Obe To tell, appoint, advance, provide, ſell, bri ing, 
ich th To teach, coft, cut, deliver, anſwer, ſing. 
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tend; Theſe Verbs in active Forms ſeem to retain 
ol Double Accuſatives in their dependent Train. 
0. 320 And in their Paſſive Forms they may receive 


A Noun, which bears the Form of an Accu- 
ERA ſative. 


hen the Verbs abovementioned, and ſeveral others, 
prof: uſed in ſuch a Manner that ſomething accrues, or 


my aquired by ſome Object in Conſequence of the verbal 
aun te, the Name of this Object is frequently placed af- 4 
% the Verb, without the Sign zo or for ; as, give me the * 


el. Old Teſt. Procure me a Lodging. New Teſt. | 
Ben c. Ci ve the Damſel TO me; procure a Lodging FOR me e 
dſo to fing the Company a Song; to tell a Man a Story; | 


ve of il 
doe advance him a Sum of Money, &c. in which tbe Com- | [| 
ne AP” lian, bim, are, in Effect, of the Dative Caſe, | 

„ pr Hough without 70 or for. | | {| 

| f 


105 aud ſeveral of theſe Verbs, in their Paſſive Forms, [| 
ea dependent Pronoun or Subſtantive which bears | 


, J form of an Accuſative, but ſupplies the Place of a 
| 


 ellipt dire Caſe; as, this avas told me, ſent him, given us, 
vro blem, inſtead of told to me, ſent to me, given to us, ſold 
len, &c. 
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fend, a Letter ro him; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


the Effect of ſuch grammatic Form is produced by me 


he, ſhe, we, ye, they, and who, as appears in the Decke 


102) 


( 


It is to be obſerved, in this Kind of Conſtruch j Inſt? 
that the Noun or Pronoun which anſwers to a Da =” 
Caſe muſt ftand immediately after the Verb; and if 1 a 

rent fr 


Accuſative is likewiſe uſed it muſt follow the other; 
zo ſend him a Letter, not a Letter him: But we ſy 


Of tbe Accuſative Caſe. WII. 
XVI. 1. The Active Verbs their paſſive States tra 


5 fer | | | 
On Nouns which in th'Accuſative appea 
2. To Prepoſitions, not themſelves the $i 

Of Caſes, Uſe th*Accuſative ſubjoins. 


The « 
elt | 
akes . 
lreſſeg 
Plur: 
onoul 
ſerve, 
b no | 


As there is no grammatic Form of an Accuſative d 
ferent from the Nominative in Engliſh Subſtantive 


Poſition of the Subſtantive after the Verb, when a& 
and tranſitive, as appears at Rule IV. But the eig 
Pronouns, me, thee, him, her, us, you, them, whom, i 
grammatic Accuſative Forms of the Pronouns J, th 


A Su 
Ore t. 
te | 
be 


ly As 


In ſo 
fle; | 
ls uſl 


me hi 


ſion of thoſe Pronouns : And all the Prepoſitions requ 
theſe Forms in Dependence upon them ; as, before, | 
hind, betabten me and bim; not be and 1 , and o ( 
other In ſtances, 


Whom is always placed before the Verb on which 
depends; as, the Man whom you befriend : It frequent 
happens that which and the Relative zhat are, in Effe 
of the Accuſative Caſe ; yet, when ſo, they always fan 
before the Verb on which they depend; as, in he bu 
avhich I ſee, or, that IT ſee, for which and that denots 
the Object fees | as therefore Pofition cannot be uſed i 


(2163 ) 


Inſtance, to aſcertain the Accuſative Caſe of theſe 


= latives, it would contribute to the Preciſion of the 
ads gli Language if they had an Accuſative Form dif- 
her. Went from the Nominative, as the other Relative who | 


Of the Vocatidve Caſe. 


XVII. Objects to which our Language we addreſs, 
If nam'd, we by the Vocative expreſs. 


The demonſtrative Circumſtance of the Name of an 
he being mentioned in Words adadreſfjed to that Objecs, 
akes the Name become of this Caſe. Every Object 
refed may be called thou, if Singular, and . ye or you, 
Plural, or conſidered as Plural: Therefore, theſe 
mouns are really of the Vocative Caſe, as has been 
ſerved already, and the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon 
no Nominative in Strictneſs of Speech. | 


A Subſtantive, in the Vocative Caſe, is in Truth no 
dre than a Name of the ſecond Perſon, which may 
te by Appoſition with another Name of the ſame 
bet in any Caſe, if that Name be of the ſecond Per- 
; as, of thee O Lord, to thee O Lord. See Rule XXIV. 


In folemn Addreſſes O is prefixed as the Sign of this 
ue as, O Lord our God but in common Language, 
5 uſually omitted; as, Boy, come hither ;z or, you Boy, 
me hit her. | 


lf the Name of the Olje@ addraſſed is mentioned 
ly to give Notice of the Perſon to whom the Ad- 
the Bull is made, this Name appears like an InterjeQion ; 
dent ? Heart is fixed, O God ! my Heart is fixed ; I will 
| nd give Praiſe, Old Tek. 


Hence 
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| Hence it appears, that the Name in this Caſe, bet |: i; ! 
denoting the Object, contains a Declaration or Aſſemi Med as f 
that the Object is that to which the «cord addreſſu may be 
preſent Diſcourſe. he Objet 
If the Vocative Caſe is united in a Sentence, as a 0 * k 
ftituent Part thereof, the Pronoun of the ſecond Per 
is uſed together with it; as, 2b, O Lord, art a By an 
Full of Compaſſion, Old Teſt. This is done to det ereral “ 
mine exactly who is meant by the Pronoun, when , V 
Object addreſſed is not actually preſent, ſo as to be Wir diſtar 
termined by Sight, or ſome. other demonſtrative (ON xi 
cumſtance. c : 
Of the Ablative Caſe, 
From, by, with, in, for, may be conſidered as Sip 
of the Ablative Caſe, and h on ſome Occaſions, | 
XVIII. The Ablatives by from as Names we uſe l. Th 
Of Limits whence the Mind a State purſi , dir 
| eſpor 
This Sign is the reverſe of to, and therefore Stau, 4 
Neceding, whether expreſſed by Nouns or Verbs, are illiam, 
ferred by it to the Name of the Limit whence the | uring, / 
ceſs is eſtimated ; as, it came to paſs, as they Journt 
FROM the Eat. Old Teſt. Dis! 
| leans, ( 
Hence ſuch States as Freedom, Deliverance, Exempted o 
Abſtinence, Reſtraint, &c. whether. expreſſed by No By rn 
or Verbs, admit of from before the Name of the O, Exce/l 
whence they are conceived to remove or with-hold ; WM Ts a 
Freedom, free, to free FROM Danger. wry Ma. 
Deliver us FROM ES. New Teſt. e P, 
Alain FROM all Appearance of Evil. New I into. 
And now, nothing will be reſtrained FROM # They co 
Old Teſt. ew Te 


Thou 2 


( 105 ) 

It is manifeſt, that every State which can be concei- 
ed as forſaking one Obje& and approaching another, 
may be referred to the Object forſaken by from, and to 
e Object approached by to; as, a Fourney FROM ſuch a 


lace TO ſuch a Place; a Continuance, or to continue 


FROM /uch a Time TO ſuch a Time, &c. 


{d 
ü 


— 


— 


ſereral Adverbs and Prepoſitions; as, from above, from 
rw, from afar ; 1, e. from ſome Place above, below, 
ar diſtant, &c. | 


XIX. 1. After Verbs Paſſive, Ablatives in by | 
The correſpondent Active States ſupply. 
2. And byis likewiſe us'd with Names that ſhew 
The Means made Uſe of, or the Method how. 


dig 3. But by to Place referring will appear 

4 To ſignify adjoining to, or near. 

e 1. This Sign, after the Paſſive Form of a tranſitive 
ri” directs to the Name of the Object which is in the 


reſponding Active State: Thus, in James heard, 
in, injured BY William, by the Multitude, by himſelf; 
liam, the Multitude, or James himſelf, is he Obje&# 
uring, ſeeing, injuring 3 and ſo of other Inſtances. 


hy is likewiſe uſed to refer to Names expreſſing e 


ml iefted or regulated; as, 
No Br rurs Means they would arrive at proper Notions 
O Excellence, Spectat. No. 337. 


This could conduce to the public Emolument BY MAKING 
wy Man living good for ſomething. Spectat. No. 43. 
The Prince conveys himſelf BY A BEAUTIFUL STRATA 
Minto his Mother's Apartment. Spectat. No. 44. 
They conſulted that they might take Feſus BY SUBTILTY. 
eu Teſt. | 
Thou ſhalt drink Mater By MEASURE. Old Teſt. 

O the 


By an elliptical Conſtruction this Sign is placed before 
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The ſame Subſtantive is frequently twice repeated uli * Tk 
the Purpoſe above-mentioned, and by placed betweelli"" ta 
the Subſtantives ; as, to examine a Book Pact By Pact If the 
LINE BY Linz ; to ſearch à Place Housk By Hovs; hakeſp 
to do ſo YEAR BY YEAR: Theſe are a Kind of adverbia Rebeck 
Expreſſions of Order. 4# Olc 

| aving ! 

3. When by refers to Place, it fignifies near ; as, me! 

Te all encamp BY THE SEA. Old Teſt. 5 

A ſavage Man Handing BY A BELL, Spectat. No, 20 3 

When by refers to a Period or Portion of Time, it fgW459LV 

nifies that, as ſoon as the Time is come, ſomething vii ; 
alſo come to paſs; as, To-morrow, BY The TIE Tai an 8. 
SUN BE UP, je ſhall have Help, Old Teſt, | 

| 1 eferent 

In Adjuration or Curſing, by refers to the Name df qually 
the God or other Object on which the Effect of the AT 
juration or Curſe depends; 3 as, ver 

J adjure thee BY THE LiyinG Gop. New Tel. on, Con 

The Philiſtine curſed David zy his Gops. Old Te res 

| LY. 

XX. Of Ablatives by «v4, tis the Intent ves, © 

Concomitants or Adjuncts to preſent. 
| _E#7 

With, in its moſt general Senſe, refers to the Nani 

of an Object which is conſidered; as, accompanying 3 3 4 Thy 
a Man WITH mis FAMILY. Old Te 
T 3 He /þ 

States which require an Inſtrument to be uſed, are re 

ferred by with to the Name of the Inſtrument ; a3, 4M The 


d, dif 
ed, cha. 
Wth to 
ſre, D 
Urge, 


Performance WITH A PEN, GRAVER, CHIZZEL, &-! 
aurite WITH A PEN, GRAVER; to work WITH & Cf 


Several Verbs Neuter take by in this Reference; © 
they fell BY THE SWORD ; he periſhed BY A DART» Th 
Seen 1.1 


( 07 3 
2. The Name of any Object, conſidered as an N 8 


nay take with before it; as, 
If they had ſeen me wiTa THESE HaxoMas' 8 . 


. phakefpear. 
this Rebeckah came forth WITH HER PITCHER on her Shoal: 


r. Old Teft. i. e. having theſe Hangman s Hands; 
aving her Pitcher on her Shoulder. 


* 


The Names Xt any Qualities or Circumſtances, if 
onſidered as Adjuncts or Concomitants, may take with 
efore them; as, fo go WITH SPEED; fo advance WITH 
RESOLUTION 3 70 ſtrive WITH EAGERNESS; i. e. 70 go 
edi; to advance reſolutely ; to. flrive eagerly. 


ference by with to the Name of any Object that is 
qually concerned with others in theſe States; as, a 
Lrague, Truce, Treaty, Engagement WiTH THE ENEMY 3 
muerſation, Trade, Dealings with ſuch People; a Divi- 
on, Compoſition, Agreement, Diſagreement W1TH HIS CRE- 
viroRs ; and ſo to wie WITH THE BEST OF THEIR Fa- 
mr. Addiſon. Whether they quarrelled among them- 
ues, OR WITH their Neighbours. SpeQtat. No. 70. 
Where the ſapient King 

| Held Alliance WIr RH His FAIR EGYPTIAN SPOUSE. 
| Milton. 
Thou haſt been Pertaker WITH THE ADULTERERS. 
Old Teſt, | | 

He ſhall divide the Spoil wiTH THE STRONG. ibid. 


lam . 


rere 
% The States of being pleaſed, ſatisfied, contented, difolea- 
. 


6, diſſatisfied, diſcontented, <vearird, refreſhed,” beſet, load- 
ahn charged, and ſeveral others, take the Reference by 
vt to the Name of the Object that occaſions zhe Plea- 


Urge, &c. 48, 
0 2 1 was 


EE ———— —— — 
— — a: — 
on * 
2. 


| All States of Intercourſe or Community admit of the 


re, Di/pleaſure, &c. or that conſtitutes the Load, 
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1 avas delighted wit THE APPEARANCE of the Gul, 
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I” Mit. Spectat. No. 64. lan IX L 

| 4 1 With likewiſe refers to the Name of the Object up un ON 
. or amongſt which Intereſt, Credit, or Authority is exen{Minins b. 
110 7 ed or retained; as, to have Credit, Influence, &c. uni ; % 
, d 1 SUCH A MAN. l 
i But Intereſt is her Name wiTH Man below. Dd 
i 1. e. amongſt Men below. = 
* . | ay be e 
ths Sometimes <vizh gives Notice, that as ſoon as ace 1 
18 Thing came to paſs another alſo enſued ; as, EF 
} Y WiTH THIS he pointed to his Face. Dryden. eB 
14 XXI. 1. Containing Objects in Dependence ſeen fo 


dences; 


On Nouns or Verbs claim Ablatives by in. e 
or 


2. Likewiſe the Objects of our Care or Pains 
3. Or thoſe by which its Views the Mind te 
ſtrains. 


x : 
on —_— 
* 
— 3 
o 


dolem 
ame of 

| 3 | ton 15 
1. Ia directs to the Name of any Place, or Part i ,. , 
Time, which is conceived to comprehend other Object 
or States; as, a Man in a Houſe ; a Horſe Ix THE Fieli 
this vas IN SUCH A YEAR, IN THE REIGN of ſuch 
King, &c. But we ſay on ſuch a Day, and at ſuch a Tint 
There avere IN THE SAME COUNTRY Shepherds abiding 1 
THE FIELD. New Teft. 

It came to paſs Ix THosE Days. Ibid. 

When the Wife of Hector, in Homer's IL1aps, diſcour 
ſes with her Huſband about the Battle ix waicn he wi 
going to engage. Addiſon. 


He ſees it IN QUITE ANOTHER LIGHT. . Spett No. 75: 


3. TI 
bat whi 
IN al 
ring 


WS, an 


XXII 


The Names of all Sorts of States which continue fo 
a Time, may be united by in, with the Name of any Ob 
jel 


63109) 


& which is under the Influence of thoſe States; as, a 
ix Love, Hope, Fear; in Arms; in a Conſpiracy, &c. 


0d 


An 0bje& contained may be referred to the Object con- 


Xett 


I ; the Parts OF or IN ſuch a Whole. 


Any Rate or Proportion, which is conceived to be be- 
xeen a leſs Quantity and a greater ht contains the leſs, 
ay be expreſſed by in; as, Ten Ix the Hundred; Tavelve 
hence IN the Pound, &C. 


2. Any Object or Materials, on which Skill or Pains 
e exerted, may be conſidered as containing the Effect of 
ch Skill or Pains : Hence the Expreſſions Si IN the 
ences 3 to take Pains IN learning this or that. 


Lord Clifford vows to fight 18 thy Defence. Shakeſp. 


rid 


Solemn Forms of Denunciation take 7x before the 
ame of the Object on which the Effect of the Denunci- 
ion is conceived to depend; as, 1N the Name if God 
t this be done. 


In the Power of us the hrs 
e baniſh him. Shakeſpear. 


3. The Name of whatſoever reftrains the Extent of 
lat which is under Conſideration may take 22 before it; 
m all Probability; ix Reaſon ; IN Fuſtice ; i. e. conſi- 
ng Things ſo far as Probability, Reaſon, Juſtice al- 
fcb rs, and no farther. 


? UWA | | 
XXII. 1. In Ablatives by for we Names deſcry 
. 77. That ſhew the Reaſon, Cauſe, Account, or 
75 
Purpoſe why. 


ining by of, or by in; as, a Chapter OF or IN ſuch FH 


2. And 
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2. And for, with Names of Time, convey; 
Thought 


Quite through the Periods which theſe Nan 
hone; 


The Na 
lich any 
ed, ad 
e JusT 
en A J 
your, « 
We Jail, 
arrive : 


1. For refers to the Name of the Fal Cauſe, or 
the Name of any Thing on Account of which Things: 
pear, or are conſidered, done, or treated, rather ing 
Manner than another; as, 70 <vrize FOR BREA D; 3 com 
nient, inconvenient FOR such A PURPOSE, FOR svc 
SEASON, FOR SUCH A Manx, &c. 

He dies FOR A DESERTER. Gay. 

| To think the worſe of ourjelves FOR THE IMPERy! 


The We 
often 
Sends o 


TIONS OF OUR PERSON S. Spectat. No. 33. 7 * 
There is nothing ſo bad FOR THE FACE as s Party 1 E _ 
Spectat. No. 57. * 
Agood Figure FOR a Lauroox. Ibid. No. 58. . Wit! 
That on Account of which we exert our Powers and g 17 
culties, is frequently that others may be excuſed fu 7 
doing what we do. For is uſed in this Reference, an, 1 
when ſo, it is equivalent to z»ftead of, or in the Place, ,. 
on the Behalf ef; as, a Subſtitute FOR ANOTHER ; 04 a 
dear, plead, ſerve, contrive, &c. FOR SUCH a Man, * 
In buying, ſelling, making Wagers, &c. for refers tot All. 
Name of whatſoever is received, paid, or hazarded; 
that is the Thing on Account of which the Bargain Men tl 
Wager is made; as, 2% fell, buy ſuch Goods FOR ful 1 
Sum; to pay ſuch a Sum FOR SUCH Goos; 0 take q Pg 
in exchange FOR Wixg; à Wager FOR SUCH a OUN. Wi. "TA 
A paltry Ring, whoſe Poeſy was rich, 
For ALL THE WoRLD II Cutler's Poetry—Shakt us Be 


4. e. as like as if the World had been at Rakes on 9 
Exactneſs of the Likeneſs, 


E 

The Name of whatſoever is conſidered as that towards 
ich any Diſpoſition, Preparation, or Intention is di- 
ed, admits of for before it; as, Ariſtotle is For Pok- 
e JusTICE 3 Fowve was FOR VENUS ; he is all FOR 
cn a THIxG. Dryden. i. e. diſpoſed in Judgment, 
your, or Inclination towards poetie Juſtice, &c. 

Je ſailed FoR GERN OA. Addiſon. 1. e. with Intention 
arrive at Genoa. 


Ind 
COM 


The Words ft, right, proper, or others of like Import, 


hends on what is underſtood ; as, 

It Quere FOR ME 

if loves my Sceptre at the i injurious Gods. Shakeſpear. 
fit, proper for me. 


\ With Names of Parts, or Periods of Time, for 
es Notice that ſome State continues quite . — 
period; as, Hired For LIFE. Prior. | 

[0 guide the Sun's bright Chariot FOR a Dax. Garth's 
id, 

er knew a Party-Woman that kept her Beauty FOR 
WELVEMONTH. Spectat. No. 57. 


« to AI. Than is a Sign by which the Mind refers 
To that wherewith it any Thing compares, 


wen the Reſult of a Compariſon i 15 expreſſed by ar 
Five or Adverb of the comparative Degree, THAN re- 
bo the Name or Expreſſion which denotes that by 
ch ſome Exceſs or Defect is eſtimated ; as, a Man, 
u richer, leſs wiſe, leſs rich THAN ANOTHER, Or THAN 
us BEEN 3 a Thing done more or leſs prudently THAN 
Was 


often underſtood ; and for refers to a Name which 
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4 1 ES 2 
WAS EXPECTED, &c. and ſo, hon art fairer TBax! 
Cuii.prtexn or MEN. Old Teſt. 
hade no greater Foy THAN TO HEAR THAT My Cn 
PREN avuaik in the Truth. New Teſt. 


me an 4 
our aft 
rſt of ex 
ditions, 
| Conju 
7 han frequently connects two full Sentences ; as, 


art <vijer THAN I am; and it frequently happens t oF 
the verbal State concerned in the laſt Sentence is ei yy117 
ſupplied or underſtood of Courſe. When this Inf 
occurs, there is no abſolute Neceſſity to mention 
fecond Verb; as, in thou art cuiſer than I. In Expt 
ſions of this Eind, in Latin, the Subſtantive, which 
Engliſh depends on han, is uſually put in the Ablzt 
Caſe; as, Me /aprentior es, which, if than be conſider 
as the Sign of on oblique Caſe, may be tranſlated: 
art <viſer THax ME. The beſt Engliſh Writers 
conſidered han as ſuch a Sign; as, 
She ſuffers more THAN ME, Swift. 1. e. more thit 
ſuffer. 
Thou art a Girl as much brighter THAN HER, 
As he wwas a Poet ſublimer THAN ME. Prior. I, Wh 
i. e. Thou art a Girl as much brighter than be wa Þ* the | 
he was a Poet ſublimer than 7 am. be or 
| | | the ſa 
If theſe Expreſſions are turned into relative Clavivaxy 
referred to the Antecedents J and fe, the Expreſiq ative, 
will become 7, THAN WRHOM, ſhe ſuffers more; Nr; ar 
than cb, thou art a Girl as much brighter, &c. mW Feb 
whom is evidently an oblique Caſe, and than 15 n con. 
Sign of it; ſo that like before, after, and ſeveral o C/. 
Particles, zh is ſometimes the Sign of an obli fame 
Caſe, or a Prepoſition, and ſometimes a Conjuni0 TIONS 
Thus, auho aqvere in Chrift BEFORE ne. New Tel. IN of t 
equivalent to, who were in Chriſt BEFORE I was 3 Wn | 


(0 


5 
wan Hour AFTER THEM, is equivalent to, I came an 
ur after THEY CAME 3 and it is manifeſt, that in the 
i of each of the Expreſſions, before and after are Pre- 
ditions, but in the latter of each they are equivalent 
Conjunctions. 


N 7 


Ch 


Of the Conſtruction of Subſtantives in like Caſes. 


XXIV. 1. Names, to intitle or deſcribe, deſign'd, 
Conceptions rais'd already in the Mind, 
By other Names, muſt the ſame Caſes 
bear 
In which the Names that firſt are ud ap- 
pear. 
2. Sometimes no Verb, like Caſes, comes be- 
tween ; 


3. Likewiſe ſuch paſſive Verbs as zam d, 
eſteem' d, 
Accounted, made, intitled, call'd, or A a. 


J When ſeveral Names, each of which denotes one 
the ſame Object, are uſed together, in order to de- 
be or intitle the Object more fully, theſe Names are 
the ſame Caſe ; as, the Lord Fehowah, Mosks THE 
RVANT of tbe Lord: Here the Names are of the No- 
* viz. the Lord and Fehovah, Moſes and the Ser- 
; and if the Expreſſions had been of, to, 4vith the 
s Jehovas, both the Lord and Jehovah muſt have 
n conſidered as of the Genitive, or Dative, or Abla- 
' Caſe. In the following Inſtance both the Names of 
ſame Object are in the Accuſative Caſe ; to poſe/5 
TIONS greater and mightier than thyſelf, THE CHI. 
iN of the Anakims, Old Teſt. This Manner of Con- 


Ion is called ApposiTi0n in Grammar. 
P 


. 


2. The 


But the Verb Subſtantive may intervene: 
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( 114 ) 


2. The Forms of the Verb te be may connect Any h 
Names of the ſame Object in the ſame Caſe ; as, Tun 
was THE FOUNDER of the Family. Spectat. No. g5, 

Meni ppus AReW IT 10 be THE PRAYER of his Friend j 
cander. Spectat. No. 391. where both iT and the Pray 
are of the Accuſative Caſe : And ſo, it might be ſaid, 
knew THEM who appeared to be BIM and HER. 


dente 
any ( 
The! 
ueſt10 
Geni 
re 70 
nd, 

Dativ 
INT. 

For h 
erſon i 
Accuſ 


The paſſive Verbs . eſteemed, accounted, &c. lik 
wife connect two Names of one and the fame Obje&i 
the fame Caſe; as, I and my Son SOLOMON ball beg 

counted OrFEnNDERS. Old Teſt, 


I am ONE of thoſe deſpicable Creatures called a Cn 


BERMAID, Spectat. No. 366. 3 
The actire Forms of theſe Verbs admit of two J For hi 
of the ſame Object in the Accuſative Caſe; ; As, to 10 | 
4 Cuirp Joan. 2. Th 
pe Lord which choſe me to appoint ME RuLen over ally oc 
People. Old Teſt. hy 
or he 
Of the Conftrudtion of ſingle Words, or Series of Wo, - IF 
ſo as to have the Efee of one Subſtantive in ſome Bt 
though aui any Sign or Prepoſition. The 8 
| 

XXV. Th'Infinitive, and what on it depends, A 
Oft as a Name, on Nouns and Verbs atten ® / a 
1. This Form may Names in any Caſe ſupply : 
2. But chiefly ſhews h, Cauſe or Purpoſe wij- The 


3. And with the Verb 70 be it aſcertains 
Appointed States, or thoſe which any Rule ( 
dains. 


the V. 


The Verb in the Infinitive Mood, either without 
with other Words depending upon it, may oy 
Paz 1 


( 125] 
Gntence, ſo as to have the Effect of one Subſtantive 
any Caſe. | 
The Nominative. To BE, or NOT TO BE; ; that i 10 the 
lion. Shakeſpear. | 
Genitive. . Fond TO SPREAD FRIENDSHIP. Pope. For 
re to ſpread F riendſhip is that of avhich ſome one is 
nd, ; 
Dative. Obe To FORGET the Day of AppoinT- 


, like 
ect r. Spectat. No. 466. 
For here 20 forget, &c. denotes that 20 which ſome 


erſon is obliged. 

Accuſative. I attempt TO BRING INTO THE Service 
Vigrus Every TrinG in NATURE. Spectat. No. 
bb, 

| For here 20 bring, &c. denotes that which is attempted. 


:. The Ablative of the Cau/e or Purpoſe why is petpe- 
ver Willy occurring in this Form; as, 
drive TO ENTER INTO THE STRAIT GATE. New T. 


mmanded to ſtrive. 


The Sign for was formerly ſet down before Infinitive 
lauſes, when uſed in this Senſe ; as, all their Works 
ty do vox 10 be ſeen of Men. New Teſt, But this Form 
tow diſuſed, 


3. The Infinitive Mood, in Dependence on the Forms 
the Verb zo be, is frequently uſed to repreſent ſome 
te as appointed or propoſed, or the Conſequence of 
ne Ordinance ; as, the Tent of Darius is TO BE po- 
ID by the ingenious Mrs, Salmon, where Alexander 18 


P FALL In Love with a Piece of Wax- Mort. Spectat. 
v 31, 


P 2 if 


for here 20 enter, &c. denotes that for which we are 
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C290 } 
F all political Power be derived from Adam, au 2. A 
TO DESCEND only to his ſucceſſi ve Heirs. Locke. Fnitive 


Place o 
Of whole Sentences uſed as Subtantives, Effect c 


the King 
HAND 
0 the 4 


LAY HI 


XXVI. 1. The Caſual t whole Sentences may pl 
As a Noun Subſtantive in any Caſe, 

2. Or if what ſhould be Nom'native beco 
Accuſative, and to itſelf aſſumes 

A Verb Infinitive, the Whole will gire a 


an Acc 
What anfwers to a Noun i in the Accuſath 1 


1. The caſual « or ſentential Demonſtrative zhat, wit 
| prefixed to a Sentence, is a Notice that the Sentence, a 
ſidered all of it together, is equivalent to one Subſtant 
in ſome Caſe : Thus, in r came to paſs at the End off. 
Days, THAT NOAH OPENED THE WINDOW OF THE A 
Old fel. | 
Noah opened the Window of the Ark is a full Sentend 
but here it denotes hat which came to paſs, and is the 
fore a Kind of Nominative Caſe. | 
And in, [ trow THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH, Litury 
My Redeemer liweth is a full Sentence; but here it 
notes the Thing known, and is therefore a Kind of Ac 
fative Caſe. 
And in, the Account THAT SUCH a SHIP 15 ARRIVE 
proves to be a Miſtake : Such a Ship is arrived is à 
Sentence; but here it denotes that, of or concerning ali 
the Account is, and therefore is equivalent to a Geniti 
Caſe, being of the ſame Import as zhe Account or Ti 
ARRIVAL of ſuch a Ship, &c. And Inſtances may 
found in almoſt any Book, in which a Sentence, 


that prefixed, is equivalent to a Subſtantive of the Dat 
or Ablative Caſe. 


E 

2. A Subſtantive in the Accuſative Caſe, with an In- 
Enitive Verb depending on it, frequently ſupplies the 
place of a Sentence depending on hat, ſo as to have the 
Ef of one Subſtantive in the Accuſative Caſe : Thus, 
the King commanded nis SON ON FOOT TO LAY HIS RIGHT 
Haxp ON THE GENTLEMAN'S STIRRUP, is equivalent 
0 the King commanded THAT His SON on FooT SHOULD 
LAY HIS RIGHT Hand, &c. and that his Son, &c. denotes 
that which is commanded, and is therefore equivalent to 
an Accuſative Caſe; and ſo of many Inftances which 
ecur in almoſt every Diſcourſe. 


and! 


Of the Conſtruction of Verbs imper/onal. 


AXVII. The Engliſh Verbs imperſonal appear 
Plac'd in Dependence, or on it, or there. 
1. Imperſonals, if form'd by here, receive 

The Number of a following Nom'native. 

2. Thoſe form'd by zz, to Singulars confin'd, 
A Sentence often take by that ſubjoin'd ; 
Or Verb Infinitive, or any Train 
Of Words, which in Effect a Nom'native 

contain. | 


1 | [tis not always convenient to mention the Name of 
ie Object to which a Definitive Verb relates, becauſe 
uch Object is ſometimes conceived to be known of 
vurſe; and it is often inconvenient to expreſs the Ob- 
ect at large before the Definitive Verb is mentioned. 
hen theſe Inſtances occur, it or there is uſed in Engliſh 
o give Notice to the Hearer to ſupply the Nominative 
ale in his own Mind, or to expect it, or Words equiva- 
ent to it, in the following Part of the Sentence: Thus, 


the Expreſſions :/ 7hunders, it rains, freezes, ſnows, the 
Air 
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Air or the Heaven is to be underſtood of Courſe, a; th 


— m_—_— — —— 
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are tenebrificous or dark Stars. Specłat. i. e. tenebrif 


Number with its following Nominative Caſe ; as, the 


- Subſtantive or Pronoun which governs the dependen 


1 
Ir 18 
'ords 1 
re it, 
ming. 
ind the 
gd Te. 
It cue 
his SC 
xamine 
0. 580 
For t 
Int, & 
erefor 


which is zhundering, raining, &c. at the Time when 
Words are ſpoken ; but in, it is better to marry thi} 
burn, New Teſt. it gives Notice, that 70 marry ſuppli 
in Effect, a Nominative to the Verb 7s, although it ſtand 
behind the Verb; for the Expreſſion, 70 marry is belt 
than to burn, is exactly equivalent to the former: Andſ 
it is certain that awe were miſtaken, is equivalent to th 
Eve avere miſtaken is certain; and here that ave avere mi 
taten is a Sentence, and ſupplies the Place of a Nomit 
tive Caſe to the Verb 7s, whether it ſtands before th 
Verb or behind it, whilſt 2? ſtands before. In like Man 
ner, there may be found Men in Abundance who will unde 
tale this, is equivalent to Men in Abundance may be fun 
auh <will undertake this: So that there only gives Notic 
that Men, the Nominative to the Verb, may be found 
ſtands behind it. 


Wher 
fror, « 
kr the 
ARRI 
T certa 
Neth 


(AS COM 


Obſerve. Tnkkk is uſed when a Subſtantive is th 
Nominative Caſe, or governing Word, but ſtands bebin 
the Verb; as, wherever there is Senſe or Perceptin 


Locke. 1. e. wherever Senſe or Perception is. Tha” > © 


IT u. 
died 

entenc 
but ſon 
„ Whi 


cous or dark Stars are. 


The Verb, which depends on there, 1s of hs ſam 


is Senſe, there are Stars. 


But in the Imperative Forms by let, with there, ti 

Tis t 
fed t. 
And 
reſent 


775 


Verb is of the Accuſative Caſe ; as, let there be only fl 
and ME in the Room. i. e. Let only him and me be 1 
the Room. 


(- 229 
Ir is ufed when an Infinitive Verb without or with 
ords in Dependence on it, or a Sentence with haz be- 
re it, ſupplies the Office of a Nominative Caſe or go- 


I ming Word to the Definitive Verb, and yet ſtands be- 
, * nd the Verb; as, it is a pleaſant Thing to be thankful. 


1d Teſt. 1. e. to be thankful is a pleaſant Thing. 

It was a good Piece of Adwice, which Pythagoras gave 
bis Scholars, that every Night before they ſlept, they ſhould | 
11 they had been doing that Day. Spectat. 
0. 58 

F 05 here, every Ni wht before they ſlept, they ſhould exa- 
ne, &, denotes that which was the good Advice, and 


e Man 1 . OK 

1 eetore, is in Effect a Nominative Caſe to the Verb aba. 

* When a Sentence, with z? or Here, depends on either 
otic 


ror, or is uſed to aſk a Queſtion, it or there ſtands af- 
er the Verb; as, neither is IT certain THAT THE Ship 


T certain THAT THE SHIP IS ARRIVED ? 


1s th 
bekinY Ntber avere THERE any People who ſaid that the Ship 
WW THERE any one who nec where ſhe 
Thie; vere THERE any Ships in the Harbour? 


Ir uſually repreſents a ſingle Obje&, becauſe ſuch an 


entence which follows the principal or definitive Verb. 
at ſometimes this Particle denotes an Object of Enqui- 
V which, when determined by the Anſwer, is Plural; 


Who wast came by? 
Tis two or three, my Lord, that bring you Ward MacDuff 


Jy a1 fed to England. Shakeſpear. 
be ii And ſometimes an Object, not of E r is thus re- 
neſented; as, ; 
Tis theſe that early taint the Female Soul. Pope. 


The 


S ARRIVED, 707 ig IT Anown THAT SHE IS LOADEN. I. 


jet is denoted by the Infinitive Clauſe, or by the 
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Puted. 


or one that is to be aſcertained by a Relative Clauk 


as, *Twvas at the Regal Feaſt, for Perſia, won 


10 
The grammatic Tg of theſe Expreſſions 15 0h 
Of th 
py WIL] 


. 


Ir is frequently uſed to denote a Subject of Eg 


and which, when aſcertained, is of the firſt or ſecol 
Perſon; as, Lord, is it J? New Teſt. | 

*T vas I that killed ber. Shakeſpear. And it might 
ſaid i: avas thou that hilledft her. 


Sometimes a whole Narration is introduced by j 


By Philip's warlike Son: 
Aloft, in awful State, | 
The Godlike Hero at, &c. i. e. It was at the Roy; 
Feaſt, &c. that the Godlike Hero fat, &c. 


= 
WW 


Of the Uk of particular Tenſes of the Verb. The 


xpreſs 
bey (i. 
hu (C 
ably 
je ſup} 
if t; 
v. g/ 
„Vit 


In the Iudicaticbe Mood. 


XXVII. 1. The ſecond Pret'rite muſt with Time 
plac'd, 

Which, when the Words are ſpoke, 

not completely paſt. 


If the ſecond Preterite is uſed with a Name of Tin 
applied as an Adverb, that Name muſt be ſome Part 0 


Period which is not fully paſt ; as, I Have $A1D or Don In fi 
fo To Dar, THIs WEEK, Tris MonTH, now : But Wi ipreſſe 
do not ſay I Have $4a1D or DoxE /o YESTERDAY, Lal Krefo 
Wxkk, MonTx, Ytar, &c. for theſe are Periods Pes, 


Time fully paſt, or compleated at the Time of ſpeaking dete 


The firſt Preterite may be uſed with Periods of Tine G. 
which are either compleated, or not at the Time 1 We 
atnt 


ſpeaking ; as, I 5aiD or vid /o ro Dar, Twis Wii" 


THI: 


BEL = I. FRA - g * = 
* — o a 9 ul l <4 ** __ OO. 
3 LE at © —_— = * 1 1 R 


1 


rs Moxru, NOW 3 Or, I $a1D or DID % YESTERDAY, 
las r WEEK, LAST YEAR, &e. 


15 c 


Of the Difference between the Future by SHALL, and that 


qui 
rm 6 1 | 
econ 2. The Verb by Hall, States of fix d Order ſnows; 


Or States which Chance directs, as we ſuppoſe. 
zht And ball thoſe verbal Future States declares - 
Which for itſelf, an Object hopes or fears, 
by i Thinks of :t/elf, ſurmiſes, or foreſees ; 
But which for other Objects it decrees. 
3. The Verb by will, thoſe Future States declares 
For others, which an Object hopes or fears, 
Rojz Of others thinks, ſurmiſes, or foreſees ; 
But for 2/elf, States which itſelf decrees. 


wreſs thoſe States which are irrevocably fixed; as, 


hu (O God) SHALT endure. Old Teſt. i. e. it is irre- 
ably fixed that they ſhall periſh, &c. and States which 


ime 
ke, | 


WH 92/15 often omitted in Expreſſions of this Kind; 
Tin 5 it happen that you go, &c. 
Part 0 . 

* DOXI 
But we 
| Lal 


ods 0 


In fimple declarative Sentences, the Thoughts that are 
preſſed are conceived to be thoſe of the Speaker; 
erefore, as Hall denotes a State which the Speaker, 
opes, fears, or foreſees concerning himſelf, but which 


— 


akin determines concerning others; the Expreſſions J or 

e ſhall go, are equivalent to J or we foreſee, or imaging 
me o Put ave are to go. But you, he, or they Sall go, are equi- 
Wer kent to 7 or ave determine that you, he, they are to go. 


THI: 


* But 


— — 
2 : - SS _—_— 
Et nin tern —— — — — — 


The Future by hall is uſed in ſublime Language to 


by (i. e. the Heavens and the Earth) sHALL periſb, but 


re ſuppoſed to depend on Chance are expreſſed by h; 
F it ſhall happen ; or, if it ſhall come to paſs that you 
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hopes, fears, or foreſees concerning other Objed 


but foreſees concerning others: Therefore s1aLL y 
go? is equivalent to % you exper? to go? but will jul 


avill is uſed ; as, I foreſee, believe, hope, fear that 1 foul 


(122) 


But, on the contrary, will denotes a State which the 
Speaker determines concerning himſelf, but which h 


t, the 
ul; 50 
rejee, l 
elf) 

ſe but 
ty (or 


In du 
ll or 
will me 
; Or, 
Shoule 
fall 
they 
fireſa 
0, (or 
3. If 


And therefore J or ave will go are equivalent to I or 
determine to go; but you, he, they will go, are equivalent t 
I or we foreſee or believe that you propoſe to go, or thi 
your going is ſome Way determined. 


When Queſtions are aſked, all denotes a State whid 
the Perſon of whom the Queſtion is aſked fore/ees con 
cerning himſelf, but determines concerning other Objefts 
avill, a State which he determines concerning himſe 


ge? to do you reſolve or determine to ge? But SHALL 
he, they go, are equivalent to do you determine that I, bt 
they may go ? or to do you permit us to go? And will 
he, they go? to do you think or believe that I, he, they a 


determined to go? Or, in ſuch a Situation as that our, vl T! 
or their going is likely to take Place. Fe 

| Or 

In Compound Sentences, if a Perſon 1s repreſented : 

determining his own Future State, aui is uſed ; but, ln Su 
the Future State of others, Sall is uſed ; as, I res d 
determine that I will go; you, that you will, he, that! lente 
vill go : But, I reſolve, determine that you, he, they (ofEinuati 
any one but myſelf) all go; you reſolve, determine tl Put i 
J. he, they (or any one but yourſelf) all go? he reſolut Wd 5. 
determines that I, you, we, they (or any one but himſell'*r 47 
all go. * 
In Compound Sentences, if a Perſon is repreſen tete w. 
as foreſeeing, believing, hoping, fearing his own Futuſ be ha; 
State, Hall is uſed ; if the Future State of other Objecſſthe 
But i 


a! 


Wd bg 


4 

„ that ave ſhall; thou, that thou ſhalt ; he, that he 
ul; you, that you ſhall; they, that they ſball go: But, I 
ite, believe, hope, fear, that you, he, they (or any one but 
elf) will go ; you foreſee, &C. that 1, be, they (or any 
je but yourſelf) will go; be foreſces, &c. that I, you, we, 
(or ony one but himſelf) 20i// go. 


ch the 
ch hi 
Jets 
or 
ent ti 
r th; 


In Suppoſitions it is often immaterial whether we uſe 
ull or will, or mention the Verb without any Sign; as, 


Whi 
Con 


jets N meet you if my Buſineſs ſhall permit me ; or, will permit 
mſec; or, if my Buſineſs permit me to do it. 


Shuld and would are uſed with the ſame Diſtinctions 
frall and will ; as, I determined that I would; that you, 
they (or any one but myſelf) Su go. 
fareſaw, hoped, feared, believed that I ſhould; that you, he, 
0, (or any one but myſelf) would go, &c. 

3. If Suppoſitions, probable you'd make, 

The Preſent, or the ſecond Preterite take. 

For thoſe leſs probable, if ſuch you chuſe, 

Or the firſt Pret'rite, or Pluperfe& uſe. 


LL 5 
LL jul 
ALL 
I, be 
ILL 
hey ar 


17, bu 


ted! 

but, In Suppoſitions the Preſent Tenſe of the Indicative 
ro/oloW29d denotes a State that probably may be as it is re- 
that eſented; as, if he does this he is to be Hamed, where it is 


hey (0 
ne thi 
eld 
imſel 


inuated that he probably may do this. 

But if the firſt Preterite is uſed ; as, if he did this he 
Wd be blamed, it is infinuated that he probably may 
er do this, 


The ſecond Preterite, in Suppoſitions, expreſſes a 
te which probably has been as it is repreſented ; as, 
be has done this he is to be blamed; where it is infinuated 
at he probably may have done this. 

but if the Pluperfect is uſed ; as, if he had done this he 
W have been blamed ; it is inſinuated that he probably 


22 may 


eſentel 
Futu 
bjeck 
7 


alt 


— 
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may not have dent this; and ſo of other Inſtances of $y 
politions, | 


XXIX 


Partic 
mit C 
je ſame 
mach | 
erb by 
fe, an 
Depend: 
Meſure 
HEM 3 
denden 
ey fol 
us, Sata; 
WITHIN 
bt DISC 


0. 35 


Of the Conſiruftion of Participles, 


The Engliſh Participles are uſed either onjEcTiVE 
as Subſtantives, or in CoaLESCENCE, as Adjectives. 


Participles, when uſed objectivelh, become of the 
ture of Subſtantives, and take a Genitive Caſe in 
pendence on them as Subſtantives do; as, 

SATAN'S TRAVERSING the G/obe. Ad. SpeR. No. 41 
The Middle Station of Life ſeems to be the moſt adui 
tageouſly ſituated for THR GAINING of WisDoM. Addi 
Spectat. No. 464. | 


The Definite Article is uſyally prefixed to a Parti 
ple, when the Genitive by of is made to depend upon 
This appears in the Example above: But the Article 
ſometimes omitted, and the Sign of likewiſe ; 25 
waſhing your Hands. Taylor. For at the waſhing of Y 


Hands. or 


If an objective Participle depends on another Wal 
it may take the Sign of any Caſe, or any other Prep 
tion before it, to ſhew the Nature of the Dependence; 
IN Your Dxes51NG /et there be Ejaculations fitted to tht 
veral Actions or DRE8SING ; 45, AT WASHING your Hat 
pray to God to cleanſe, &c. Taylor. 
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lties 4% 
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Participles, when uſed in Coaleſcence, unite with 
Name of ſome Object, and repreſent the Object a 
ſome occaſſenal State of Being; as, a Man ſpeaking, read 
walking ; a Horſe having travellta, &c. 


xx 


a 


f 50 xxIX. Whate' er dependent Caſe a Verb may claim, 
It's Participles may command the ſame. 


Participles, whether uſed oljectivegy or in Coaleſcence, 

init of Subſtantives in Dependence on them, by 
e fame Modes of Connection as the Verbs do from 

ich the Participles are derived. If therefore the 
erb be tranſitive, its active Participles are alſo tranſi- 
re, and admit of an Accuſative Caſe in immediate 
Dependence upon them; as, 4 Man calling us; the, 
as luſure of ſeeing HER ; to be ill requited for teaching 
We: And Subſtantives and objective Verbs in De- 
adi pendence on all the Prepoſitions, follow a Participle as 
ley follow the Verb from which the Participle is derived; 
w, Satan's TRAVERSING THE GLOBE, and STILL KEEPING 
WITHIN THE SHADOW OF THE NIGHT as FEARING TO 
Þ DISCOVERED by the e of the Sun. Addiſon. Spec. 


0. 351. 


IVEL 
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he 


in D 


Parti 
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Of Nouns uſed adverbiatly. 


XXX. The Names of Parts of Time, or any Size, 
By Meaſure aſcertain'd, our Speech applies 
As Adverbs ; yet theſe Sorts of Names appear 
Without the uſual Forms that Adverbs bear. 


The Names of Parts of Time, of Diſtance, and of Quan- 
ities aſcertained by Meaſure or Weight, are uſually applied | 
n Engliſh, without any prefixed Sign or adverbial Ter- 
nination; although, when thus applied, they are of the 
Nature of Adverbs ; as, it has been Time our or Minn 
erally remarked. Spectat. No. 20. i. e. for or during 
Length of Time beyond Memory. 
The Foot and Artillery were Four MiLts behind. Cla- 
Radon, i. e. at the Diſtance of four Miles. And fo, 4 
| Well 
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like Caſes, Moods, and Tenſes; as, 


applied, when they repreſent the Muſes as $URROUNDIN 


„ 
Well TEN Far HOM deep; a Road TEN YARDS run, 


Horſeman who rides so MANY STONE ; 1. e. whoſe Weig 
when he rides, is equal to ſo many Stone. 


True H 
XEMY 7 
T hey 81 


preater 


The Adverb enough admits of the Genitive Cafe Kg 
ef in Dependence upon it ; as, we have enough of thi the U 
but it likewiſe is uſed in immediate Dependence on Si ap 
ſtantives ; as, vain Perſons ſhall have PoverTy Enouc "3 
Old Teft. and on Adjectives, as the Land is L, s- 
ouch. Old Teſt. and on Verbs, as then they M. they 
EATEN ENOUGH, New Teſt. 

1 Obſer 

Of Comundions as joining Words. d /o, if 

XXXI. 1. The copulative Conjunctions may connel 1 a 
Like Cafes, Moods, and Tenſes, which reſpect {MW 


2. Some common Word, or may, to ſuit the Senſe, 

Affect a different Caſe, or Mood, or Tenſe. 

3. And in the like Conſtruction you'll perceive 
Both the Disjunctive and the Diſcretive. 

4. And to one Word you'll ſeveral Adverbs find; 
Or Adjectives, by this Conſtruction join'd. 


4 An 
nd on 
we, d1 
ISE an, 
To 0 
obo 


The copulative Conjunctions very frequently conneq r n 


X 


Homer and Hes10D intimate to us how this Art ſhould! 
| mea . 


the Throne of Jupiter, and wARBLING Hymns about li 


Throne, Spectat. No. 406. ; 

2. But the Conjunctions may refer different Caſes 4 
Moods, or Tenſes to ſome common Word, if the Ob 4 
jects or States to be referred are in different Situation The 


with Regard to what is denoted by the Word; as, p 
e rl 


* 
* 
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Me Happineſs is OF A RETIRED NATURE, and AN 
Eur 70 Pomp and Noiſe. Spectat. No. 15. 

They SUBMIT it to your Cenſure, and SHALL HAVE uo 
greater Veneration. Spectat. No. 36. 
. The Disjunctive Conjunctions either and or, and 
Diſcretives but, except, are uſed in the ſame Manner; 
the Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being EITHER TO 
corp their own T houghts, or TO BRIKG out t their Ideas. 
cke. 

Men STAND ot uſually to examine, BUT THINK it enough 
at they uſe the Word. Locke. 


road: 


Veig 


-aſe h 
f thi 
n dul 
NOUG 
LAR 


Obſerve, that when Expreſſions are coupled by as 
d/o, if the firſt Expreſſion be affirmative, it is introdu- 
{by as, if negative, by /; thus, as good a Man as you ; 
50 good a Man As you ; I can do this As awell as Ju; 3 
cannot do this SO abell AS vou. 


And ſeveral Adjectives or Adverbs frequently de- 
nd on the ſame Noun or Verb by Means of the copu- 
ve, disjunctive, or diſcretive Conjun ons ; as, a Mar 
IS , GOOD 3 or WISE, but NOT GOOD. 

To af THOUGHTLESSLY and HASTILY, either 


HOUGHTLESSLY or HASTILY, THOUGHTLESSLY, but 
01 HASTILY, &c. 


XII. Of the Conjunctions and Tudefinites which re- 
re a Verb in the Suljun&ive Mood. 


To expreſs uncertain States, except, left, fo, 
Before, ere, till, if, howſoever, though, 
Although, unleſs, with abbo, —and wwhathever, 
And <vherher, the Subjunctive Mood prefer. 


The Subjunctive Mood is frequently uſed with the 
MunRions and iner mentioned in the Rule; as, 
1 


(x26 --} 


T «vill not let thee go EXCEPT thou BLESS me. Old Tl 
Let us ſacrifice to the Lord, LEST he FALL upon us 
Peſtilence. Ibid. 
J reck not so it LIGHT well aim'd. Milton. i. e. 
be that it light, &c. 
— BEFORE /o noble and ſo great à Fi 
BE STAMPT. Shakeſpear. 
E'ER this awvenging Sword BEGIN thy Doom. Milton 
Seek out his Wickedne/s TILL thou FIND none. Old Ti 
Ir thou LET this Man go. New Teſt. 
HoweEveR If Be. Pope. 
— Txovcn Heaven's King 
Ripe on thy Wings. Milton. 
ALTHOUGH my Houſe BE not ſo. Old Teſt. 
— — UxLEss an Age too late, or cold 
Climate, or Years Dame my intended Wing. Multo! 
WuHosOEVER He BE. New Teſt. 


ich Pre 
ultom 
laſſes c 
bove fo 
repoſiti 
e reſt, 


The I 
e dign. 


fore, b 
geinſt 
elde, 
ear, N1 
oward 
Jato, 11 
il 


"th! 
WHATEVER BE our Fate. POPE. 2 
WHETHER 2t WERE / or they, New Tet. . : 
| V | | Ong) 
Likewiſe if the Subject of a Command be a Senten R 
Out, 


depending on hat expreſſed or underſtood, the Ve 
muſt be of the Subjunctive Mood; as, 
Beaware THAT thou BRING not my Son thither. Ol 
See thou TELL uo Man. New Teſt. i. e. that thou tt 
&c. 


Name 
he Ob 
weded 
ted as 
ling i 
hence, 
ro 
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The et 
John 
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Of the Conſtruction of Prepoſitions. 


The grammatic Regimen of the Prepoſitions in E 
liſh, or the Caſe which they govern, 1s the Accuſat 
and therefore the Rule for their grammatic Conſtrucii 
is made Part of the 16th Rule concerning the Uſe oft 
Accuſative Caſe: But the ſeveral Kinds of Connetii 


among Objects or verbal States, which are denoted! 
| eq 


( 129 ) 

ch Prepoſition muſt be determined from the eſtabliſhed 
itom of the Language. This can only be ſhewn by 
afſes of Examples, as is done in the Rules laid down 
ove for the Signs of the Caſes: For theſe Signs are 


repolitions, only they are of more conſtant Uſe than 
ereſt, | 


dT 


e, 


2 Fi 


lilto . 
Id T. 


The Engliſh Prepoſitions which are not conſidered as 
e Sins of Caſes, are as follow. 


fire, before Through, or thorough, 
gainſt throughout 
elde, beſides Out of, without 
ear, nigh, by | After, behind 
oward, towards Beyond 
da WM. - 
"” nto, into Off 
{ t Above, over 
hin On, upon 
tween, betwixt Below, under, beneath, 
nong, amongſt underneath 
zenten "lt Up 
he Ve bout, around Down 
Old . : Afore, before. 
. ames which have theſe Prepoſitions before them de- 


te Objects conſidered; as, 4% forward in Place; or 
eded in Time; or thoſe to which any Thing is conſi- 
ed as prior, ſuperior, or pręferred; or thoſe which any 
lng is conſidered as fronting or facing; or as in the 
fence, Sight, or under the C ognizance ,; As, who ſhall 
FORE THEM z à Cloud. Milton. 

Dr thy Diligence to come BEFORE WINTER. New Teſt. 
the ea Son is BEFORE THE YOUNGER 22 Succeſſion. 
johnſon. 

The Lord aubich choſe me BEFORE Thy FATHER, and 
"ORE ALL His Hovse. Old Teſt. | 
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To ſtand, fit BEFORE THE Firs. i. e. fo as to face i. 

They could not take hold of his Words BBTORIH uf 
PEOPLE. i. e. in the Preſence of the People. 

Both Parties ſhall come BEFORE THE JuDGEs. Old 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink BEFORE HIM. Addiſon, 

To bring a Cauſe BEFORE THE Hovst or Logs. 


It: 
les S/ 
Pau 


The 


BeFors is very frequently uſed as an Adverb; as, . 
rokE I had done ſpeaking in my Heart, behold Rebekah can Paſt 
forth. Old Teſt. BEFORE They call, I will anfaver, & This 


Wectes 


Againſt, 
The Names which depend on this Prepoſition denot 


In th 


fomething conſidered as oppo/ed, or for the coming auler 
* * ſe uer 
of Proviſion is made; as, ; 
aco 
Trouts and Salmons ſwim AGAINST THE STREA! 0 
22 


Bacon. 
AGAINST WHOM haſt thou exalted thyſelf. Old Tek, 
AGAINST THE PROMIS'D Tim provides with ( Ca 


Dryden. 


ö ay be ( 
This 
ery {ol 


5 by þ 
Againſt is ſometimes uſed as an Adverb; as, en al 
Thou ſhalt ſtand by the River's Brink AGAINST he con 
Old Teſt. where it is obſervable that come is of the d an. 
junctive Mood. older 
Beſide, beſides. 

Thefe, when they relate to the Place, denote, UM Theſ 
whatſoever depends on them expreſſes ht, near the MPircio, 
of aohich, ſomething is repreſented ; as, [wil 

Bleſſed are ye that fow BESIDE ALL WaTERS, Old Hi H 

BESIDE HIM Hung his Bow. Milton. lt is 

Theſe Prepoſitions bewife refer to the Name whi 
ſomething is over and above, or not quite according 19M Of thi 


ſemeabays deviating from; as, BESIDES ALL THIS, Seu 
Aud you there is à great Gulf, New Teſt. 


1 


[tis BESIDES MY PRESENT BUSINESS to enlarge upon 
1 Speculation. Locke. 
Paul, thou art BESIDES THYSELF. I New Teſt. 


e H. | 
TH 


Id 
ſon, 
58. 


Near, nigh. 
Theſe Prepoſitions dire& to the Name of ſome Obje& 
State from which ſomething is conſidered as not far 
ant ; as, 
Paſſing through the Street NEAR HER ; Connen. Old T. 
This Child was very NEAR BEING EXCLUDED 0ut of the 
Wes of Man, barely by his Shape. Locke. 


AS, U 
th can 
„ KC 


denot 


11 In the Tranſlation of the Scriptures, zo, or unto, is very 


quently uſed after near and nigh ; as, 
PREA) 
rrauſe it is NEAR UNTO my Houſe. A Vi rrgin, NIGH ro him, 
uy be defiled. 

This Conſtruction is not uſed at a unleſs in 
ery ſolemn Language. 

I has frequently the Signification of zear, as has 
xn already ſhewn under the 19th Rule, Article z. 


Teſt, 
Ca 


he con 


the du) and by is an adverbial Expreſſion, denoting Time, 


mfidered as following nearly the Time of * 


Toward, towards. 
Theſe refer to Names, denoting that by which ſome 
Viretion, or Tendency of Approach is aſcertained ; as, 
Iwill look Tow aRDs thy holy Temple. Old Teſt, 
His Heart relented TOWARDS her. Milton. 
It is TowarDs Evening. New Teſt, 


Dte, | 
the 8 


01 


ne * Unto. 


Of the ſame Meaning as o, but now little uſed. 
| R 2 | Juto. 


Jacob æbent NEAR TO 1/aac. Give me thy Vineyard, 
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Into. Ar E 

This Prepoſition refers to the Name of whatſoee f |; 6 
conſidered as entered, or beyond the outer Parts or Lu D:/er 
of which the Attention is carried; as, 
The Children of Lrael went INTO the Midſt of the lt fol 
Old Teft. | le, or 
To hook Iro Letters, Books, &C. to examine i ro M by 
&c. | exiſte 
A Man may whore and drink himſelf ix ro Arbon; I:. 
it is impofeble he ſhould thin: himſelf ix ro it. Bentley, N. a 
And the Name which denotes that ro <vhich Thin But ! 


in; 
nd if 
art the 
IN S 
To be 
ame, 
To bi 
. 

To 40 
IT, F 
To be 
ay w. 
70 ae 
Thr 


Wl, all, 


are brought by Compoſition, Reſolution, or the Exerti 
of Labour, Skill, &c. takes into before it; as, compu 
Bodies may be reſolved Ix r OTHER SUBSTANCES thi 
thoſe WHICH they are INTO &y Fire. Boyle. 

They ſhall beat their Swords Ix ro PLOUGH-SHaks 
ard their Spears Ix ro PRUNING-Hooks, Old Teſt. 


At, 

This Prepoſition ſhews, that what depends upon itd 
notes a Circumſtance conſidered as merely preſent, or 
exiſtent with {ſome Object or State. 


If the Circumfiance be Place, or that by which Pla 
or Direction is eſtimated, the Name, with az before! 
ſhews the Place or Direction is aſcertained by it; as, 
All the City woas gathered Ar THE Door, New Tet 

7 hou haſt thruſt ſore Ar ME. Old Teſt. 
So 20 be Ar such A PLACE, AT SEA, Ar Land, &t. 
To look, ſtrike, puſh; aim AT SUCH a THING, 


This 
exten 
Rer 75 
iſe 


ter 


If the Circumſtance be Time, or that by which Tin 
is eſtimated, at ſhews the Circumſtance to be co-exiſt 
with that State of Things to which it is applied; 
Things were ſo AT SUCH a Tiuz; we muſt march u 
THE FIRST SIGNAL 3 @ Bill payable AT $1GHT. ; 
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Ar x1s Touch they preſently amend. Shakeſpear. 
I ſakes Ar EVERY BLasT. Dryd. 

Deſerted AT His UTMOST NEED. Ibid. 


ſoeyer 
Lin 


lt follows from hence, that the Beginning, End, Mid- 
e, or any Period of continued State, may be aſcertain- 
| by repreſenting it as a? any Circumſtance which is 
exiſtent therewith ; as, 


the 


| Thin 


n; e, end, live, die at London, Rome, &c. at ſuch a 
ley, N at the Birth of Chriſt, &c. 
Think But if the Place be a Country, we make this Reference 


in; as, to begin, end, live, die in France, in Italy: 
id if the Name of Time be that of any larger 
at thereof, 7 is likewiſe uſed; as, 70 begin, end, live, 
I SUCH AN AGE, YEAR, MoNnTH, &c. | 

To be, to play AT n, Dice, BowLs, or any other 
me, 
To be at War, at 1 at Variance, at Work, at Play, 
c : © 95 | 

To 4% a Thing AT THE INSTIGATION, CoMManD, 
IT, ENTREATY of /uch a one. 

lo be AT COMMAND, 0 have one AT COMMAND, i. e. 
ay whenſoever a Command is given. 

To deſerve, æbell, ill, Something, nothing Ar a Man's 
ups are peculiar Expreſſions: For we ſay 20 deſerve, 
Why ill, ſomething, nothing OF A MAN. 


Lxerti 
"ompou 
ES thi 


HARE 


t. 


on it d 
f, OT 


ch Plat 
efore1 
t; 25, 


Teſt, 


Within. 
This Prepoſition refers to Place and Time, confidered 
xtending farther than that which is referred; as, 2e 
er is ay Ioft wiTHIN the Waters of the Lake, and 
ſcovers nothing of the Stream till wirHix abont a 
aner of a Mile from Geneva. Addiſon, 
— WiTHIN the/e three Hours. Tullus. 


), Kc. 


ch Tin 
exit 
ied; 4 
arch A 


A 


Aline 


„ 
Alone I fought in your Corioli Walls. Shakeſpear. 


I avill 


Hence this Prepoſition is uſed to refer to the Name d Teſt, 
whatſoever is conſidered as more extenſive; as, Ian th 
T his latter which is more WITHIN our Comprebenſ WEEN G 
Locke. | Wer 


them, 4 
Jam 11 


Both he and foe are ftill wir nix my Power, Dryden, 
Be informed how much your Huſband"s Revenue andi 
to, and be jo good a Computer as to keep WITHIN it. Swi 
T he deſp'rate Savage ruſh'd WITHIN my Force. Otyr 


3. e. ſo near me, that my Force exerted itſelf beyond Theſe 
| Savage. en {om 
Wirgix Doors, wiTain Door ARTS, are particul ſo uni! 

Expreſſions, ſignifying Relation to the Inſide of a Hoi 

in Oppoſition to the open Air. 5 
Ind fro 
Between, betwixt. The thi, 
Whatſoever is ſo related to :avo Objes, as to be equ Ne 
ly affected by both, whether by Situation, Duration, | le had 
tercourſe, Partnerſbip, Separation, or Diſtinction, may NM ον th 
referred to the Names of the Obes by between or Wat. ] 

tawixt. | 
| | Theſe \ 

If the Objects to which the Reference is made be H he 
of the ſame Species, the Plural Number is uſed ; as, WM 3! of ; 
Diſtance BETWEEN THE Towns ; the Time BETVWINM The Ga, 
THE PAYMENTS, &c. If the Objects are not of Le Bo; 
ſame Species, two Names are joined by the Conjuneſſſ ho: 77 
and; as, the Diſtance BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRA Aud 7, 
the Time BETWEEN THE CREATION AND THE FL00D. 
Zacharias whom ye ſlew between THE Tzurrt „ 
THE ALTAR. New Teſt. This P. 
He ſhould think himſelf unhappy, if Things ſhould oe" 1 
BETWEEN hem. Bacon. de then, 
When þ 


Caſtor and Pollux with only one Soul BETWEEN #þ 
Locke. Fg 


(_ 135 ) 
I will put a Divifion FETWEEN my People and Egypt. 
Il Teſt, 
lam this Day fourſeare Years old, and can I diſcern Bk- 
ves Good and Evil? Old Teſt. 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh BETWEEN æohat is regu ed 
them, and what not. Locke, 
lam in a Strait BETWIXT z . New Telt. 


Among, amongſt. 
Theſe Prepoſitions refer to more than tavo Objects, 
ten ſomething is conſidered ; as, mingling with them, 
ſo uniting with them as to make Part of their Number 3 


1 


They heard, 

Ind from bis Preſence hid themſel ves AMONG 

The thickeſt of the Trees. Milton. 

Bliſed art thou amono Women. New Tell. 

He had diſpoſed all the remarkable Shows about Toæun 
long the Scenes and Decorations of bis Piece. Addiſon. 
eftat. No. 31. 


equ 
on, | 
nay 


Amidſt, or amid. 
Theſe Words have ſometimes the Signification of 1, 
into the Middle of, and ſometimes that of among/? ; as, 
But of the Fruit of this fair Tree AMIDST 
The Garden, God hath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat. Milton. 
The Boar amiDsT my cryſtal Streams ] bring. Dryden. 
What though no real Voice nor Sound 
AMD their radiant Orbs be found. Addiſon. 


-:- Mons 
Thi Prepoſition, when applied to Place, Time, or 
untity, ſignifies near to; as, there was no Room to re- 
Ive them, no not fo much as ABOUT the Door. New T. 
When he was ABOUT an hundred Years old. Old . 
lle went ont ABOUT the third Hour. Ibid. 


[t 


SD ec eee eee eee eee eCard Ee AR 


— V aogd — 
— . —————R—_ 


e 
It avas ABOUT an Ephoh of Barley. Old Teft. 
And when applied to Perſons, about ſignifies ne 
Perſon ; as, 
1f you hade this aBOUT YOU, Jo may :-:: 
Bolaly aſſault the Necromancer's Hall. Milton. 
She hath no Body to do any Thing ABOUT HER why 
am gone. Shakeſpear. 
About frequently refers to the Name of that concern 
Thich we act or think; as, 
T he Shekels of Silver aur WRHICR thou curſedf. 0 
Teſt. 
To let us Anbau in our Marking evhat it is 0 
Countrymen are ABOUT ; i. e. what it is, about, or col 
cerning which, our Countrymen are emplayed. 
4 ſpeculative Knowledge of Things, or a Practicu K 
ABOUT hen. Tillotſon. 
T muſt be ABOUr my Father's Buſine/s. New Ta 
1. e. I muſt be diligent concerning my Father's Buſinels 


Ile tor 
TROUGE 
There 7 
ROUGE 


Throug 
mich is 
ny Thin 
Ie are 
no you. 

Some 7 
Have, 


Onite ; 
This G 
World, N 


Of, in 
n Advez 
Out of 
From 
Our e 


About likewiſe is frequently applied in the Senſe 
around; 1. e. of encircling or ſurrounding ; as, | 
Haſt thou not made a Hedge ABO HIM? Old Teſt. 
ABouT his Neck ſbe caſt her trembling Arms. Drydet 
i. e. a Hedge round about him round about his Nec; 
e Hence 

ace, ( 
roeeeds 


Around, 
The ſame as round about, Or ſurrounding. 


z as, 7; 

Through, or thorough. 1 5 

retut 

From one Extremity to the other ; as, d Teg 


A Simplicity ſhines THROUGH all he writes. Dry den. He þ 
er 


All th 
There 

WT OF } 
To per 


7 rough is frequently applied with States of Paſa 
to denote the Paſſage as compleated from one Extrem 
ty to the other; as, 


„ 

I took three Darts in his Hand, and thruſt them 
mOUGH THE HEART of Ab/alom. Old Teſt. 

There is one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
ROUGH ALL, and in you all. New Teſt. 


Through is likewiſe prefixed to the Name of that 
hich is conſidered as the Means or Motive of effecting 
any Thing; as, 

Ie are clean THROUGH THE WORD which I have ſpoken 
no you. New Teſt. 

dame THROUGH AMBITION, or THE 'T HIRST OF Gol p, 
Have ſlain their Brothers. Dryden. 


Throughout. 
Quite through ; as, 
This Goſpel ſhall be preached THROUGHOUT the whole 
/rld, New Teſt. 


Out of. 
/ in the Senſe of from, is the Prepoſition, and o out is 
n Adverb. | 
Out of ſignifies either from within, or not in. 
From within, ; as, 10 grow OUT OF Clefts. Bacon. 
Our of THE HEART proceed evil Thoughts, New T. 


Hence, the Name of whatſoever denotes the Sub- 
ace, Capacity, Content of that whereof any Thing 
Jy is formed, derived, &c. may take out of before 
ti as, in the Saveat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, tall 
C return into the Ground, for OUT OF IT avaſt thou taken. 
Teſt, 

te performs all our or his own Fund. Dryden. 

all the Fruits our or which Drink is preſſed. Bacon. 
There were dwelling at Jeruſalem, Jews, devout Men, 
r or EVERY NATION under Heaven. New Teſt. 
lo perſuade, fright a Man * or his denſes, &c. 


den. 


The 


> 


Things become ſo or ſo, frequently takes ou of beforeit; x 


(130 -J 
The Name of the Means, Motive, or Reaſon whey; 


Trade and Commerce might doubtleſs be ſtill varied Wbition | 
thouſand Ways, our OF WHICH would ariſe ſuch Branchi I in: 
as have not yet been touched. Spectat. No. 283, Pſover, 

A War in which ae engaged not our or AMRTTI net.. 
But for the Defence of all that æuas dear to us. Atterburieyton. 
and likewiſe 20 do /o or /o OUT OF COWARDICE, Lari The 4 

Ignorance, Conſcience, Kc. 01d Tefl 

Out of has likewiſe frequently the Signifcation of 1 6 
zn; as, "a 

One born OUT OF DUE T1ME. New Teft. 45 I 

Chiefs ouT or War, and Statc/men OUT OF PLact C 1 
Pope. = 

3. inſtant OUT OF SEASON. "New Teſt. 9 CY 

When the Mouth is our or TaSsTE. Bacon. . 

Bells our or Tux E. Shakeſpear. 

And ſo to be ouT or Love ith this or that ; ; out 
Reach, Hearing, Diſtance, Proportion, &c. The N 

TE hay take 
Without. e Verb 

This Prepoſition is ſometimes the Negative of aoithiſi ¶ ber, Sh. 
and ſometimes the Negative of aui. Likewi 

Thus, it ſignifies not avi7hin, or at the 2 de of, in. i. e. 
Jeſus alſo ſuffered wIiT Hour TRE GATE. New Teſt. MW And ſe 

Eternity is WITHOUT OUR REacH. Burnet. publiſh 

But it is more commonly applied to ſignify nt wii. Pop 
as, there is no living with thee nor fr H THEE. AQ The N 
diſon. Wency, or 

Ifrael hath been WITHOUT THE TRUE Gov. Old Tei F rep 

Miſe Men <will do it witwouT Law. Bacon. M9 w 

After. | * 

ö tk of 


The Name of whatſoever is conſidered as follr 


either in Time, or by ſucceſſive Poſition, Motion, I. 
tat 


6 1390 
buon, or any diſcurfve Operation, may take this Pre- 
tion before it; as, | 
Ve know that AFTER TWO Dars 7s the Feat of the 
Paſover. New Teft. 
Wmetimes I placed a third Priſm AFTER A SECOND. 


ſewton. 


The Army of the Chaldcans purſued AFTER Taz King. 
ld Teſt. 

There are many particular Figures of hos made AFTER 
EE $AME DESIGN. Addiſon. 

This Allufion is AFTER THE ORIENTAL MANNER. 
ope. 

He rakes Greatneſs of Kidrdows according to Bull and 
urrency, and not AFTER THEIR INTRINSICK Falue. 
icon, | 


Behind. 

The Name of whatſoever 1s conſidered as departed, 
kay take this Prepoſition before it in Dependence on 
e Verb zo leave; as, he left BEHIND HIM my/elf and a 
thuer, Shakeſpear. i. e. he left at his going away, &c. 

Wl Likewiſe he has left his Gloves, Whip, Cane, BEnIND 
of, Wii i. e. at his Departure. 
it. And fo with Regard to Death: What he gave me 
publiſh aas but a ſmall Part of what he left BEHixp 
u. Pope. 1. e. at his Death. 
The Name likewiſe of the Object by which Defi- 
ey, or Want of Excellence, is eſtimated, may take 
Ws Prepoſition before it; as, 
They abept, which beheld how much this latter (Temple) 


Me BEHIND IT ; i. e. the firſt Temple by which the 
et of the latter is eſtimated, : 


S2 When 


ut 0 


( 140 ) 
When this Prepoſition is uſed to determine Place, 
refers to the hinder Part of any Thing, or to that whi 
is on the oppoſite Side to the Front or Face of it; 
thou haſt caſt me BEHIND ThY Back. Old Teſt. 

To fit, ſtand BEHIND A SCREEN, CURTAIN, Bep, 10 


There i. 
Things 
wrary Fe 
And he 


Ling | 
Fe ABO 


2 of 


Beyond. 

On the contrary Side of, farther in Diſtance ta 

more advanced than, exceeding ; as, 

The good Land that is BEYOND JoR DAN. Old Tel. 
The Arrows are BEYOND THEE. Ibid. 
What's Fame? A ee Life in others Breath. 
A Thing BEYOND us, ev' before our Death. Pope. | 
They were fore amazed in themſelves BEYOND Mel 

SURE. New Teſt. 
And ſo beyond Thought, C onception: ; beyond their Pra 

er, Capacity, Income, &C. | 


heſe 
Wien the 
them; 
Percha 
4 I dis 


hence, 
Woundatic 
Of. ons 
The Negative of on; as, 
T was never OFF MY LEGS, Temple, i i. e. never oth( 
wiſe than on my Legs. | 


OF likewiſe ſignifies diftant from; as, 


Cod con 
believe 


Cicero's Tuſculum was at a Place called Grotto Feral Jarl le 

about two Miles oFpF THIS Town. Addiſon. Je not 

, | Of whi 

Above. V cha 

Higher than, more than, as, 75 75% 
The Mountain of the Lord's Houſe ſhall be exalted abo H . 
THE HiLLs. Old Teſt. i. e. higher than the Hills. yden. 


The Man was ABOVE FORTY YEARS old. New T 
3. e. more than forty Years old. 


F or her 
the Ch; 


13 _ (ET 
Hence the Name of whatſoever is excelled or exc 5 


ed, frequently takes above before it; as, 7 


| B 
5 | ere is one God who is ABOVE ALL. New Teft. 
iss may be ABOVE OUR REASON, without being 
wrarp to it. Swift. 
and hence, above ſometimes ſignifies too high ſpirited 


„; as, be 7s ABOVE A MEAN ACTION. 
Kings and Princes, in the earlieſt Ages of the World, 


ue ABOVE NOTHING Hat tended to promote the Conve- 


KIICES of Life. Pope. 


On, upon. 
Theſe Prepoſitions refer to the Nine of Objects, 
ken the Attention is carried to the upper Part or Side 
chem; as, 
Perchd ON THE TREE. Divides 
{4 I did ſeand my Watch vox Tre HiLL. Shakeſpear. 


Hence, the Name of whatſoever 1s onde as the 
dundation on which any Thing reſts, takes theſe Pre- 
3 before it. 

4 wiſe man which built his Houſe upoN A Rock. 
ew Teſt. | 
Cod commands us, by our Dependence UPON Hrs TrRuTA, 
blelieve a Fact which we do not underſtand. Swift. 
err Sar! leaned ON HIS SPEAR. Old Teſt. | 
Je now may boldly ſpend, upon THE Hope. 
Of what is to come in. Shakeſpear. 
We charge you, ON ALLEGIANCE TO OURSELVES, 
lo held your ſlaughtering Hands. Shakeſpear. 
Hence, ON THY LIFE, the captive Maid is mine. 
den. 
for here the Allegiance i is conſidered as the Foundation 
the Charge, and the Man's Regard to his Life, as the 
undation of the Threat. 

The 
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The Name of the Subject of our Thought or Spee 
likewiſe takes on or upon before it; as, 


Tis N 


ACTICE 


DireHy 
eo. 
Thus, 3 
Their ab 
Aud Pa 
for. 

Jad fin 
den. 


But it 15 


But <while he thought ox THESE THINGS. New Tei 
OTHER OFFENDERS wwe ball PAUSE UPON. Shake 
| So to think or call ox or UPON a PERSON, 


The Names of Objects to which the Attention is ce 
ried, ſo as to conſider Things or States; as, cl 
them take on or upon before them; as, 

A Village veox THE River KENNET. Clarendon, 

Beravick vox I'WEED, &c. 

Ox bach SiDE of her ſtood pretty dimpled Bi 

Shakſpear. 

And ſo zo play veon T¹ñE VioLin, HauTeor, Cel 

Th unhappy Huſband, Huſband now no more, | 

Did ox mis TUNEFUL Hare his Loſs deplore. Dry 
And with Regard to Time or Occaſion, on or 1 

mews that ſomething comes to paſs together therewitl 
A8, | | 
The Extaſy of a Harlequin ON THE RECEIPT of al: 
from his Miſtreſs. Dryden. 
The beſt Way to be taken ox AN Occaston. Locke 
Becauſe Jeſus had healed on THE SABBATH D 
New Teſt. 
But on or upon is uſed wich no Name of Time exc! 
Day, and ſometimes in the Scriptures, with Hour. 


He WW il, 


terbury 


This Pr 
pſomet! 
, Or to 
te under 
Ve are 
Many a 
cke. 

The Loi 


come Fe 


Whatſo 
tw to t! 
pied ir 
frection 
7 preſe 
lhe Th, 
u. Locl 
Loe Sub 


Below. 
This prepoſition refers to the Name of that to whi 
ſomething is conſidered as inferior either in Place, Di 
nity, Value, or in any other Reſpect; as, 
A Street or Houſe BELOW THE Hil. 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much BELOw His M 
NILIUS, as the Fields are BELOW THE STARS. Felton. 
1 


PR a \ 6 oo WW. 1 0 __ x 1 „ 3 TI 7 l 
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This Method is not only dangerous, but BELOW THE 
eric of a reaſonable Creature, SpeQat. No. 25. 


Beneath. 
en Dir:2ly below or underneath, and ſometimes the ſame 
ke % %. 
Thus, beneath is equivalent to underneath, in 
Their auoolly Fleeces he laid BENEATH HIM. Dryden. 
fri Palms for thee BENEATH HER LAURELS gr0Ws- 
nor, 

{rd ſink BENEATH THE BURDENS ce they bear. 
ryden. | 
But it is equivalent to belies 7 in 
fe will do nothing BENEATH HIS nion STATION. 


terbury., 


S C4 


loſe 


Ion. 


Under. 
This Prepoſition refers to the Name of that which 


& omething ſo much below it, as to keep in Subjec- 
u, or to afford Cover, Concealment, or Shelter; as, 
te under Ground, under Water, &c. 

e are not UNDER THE Law, New Teft. 

Many a good Poetic Vein is buried UNDER A Traps, 
cke. 

The Lord God of Iſrael, uxpER wnosk Wincs thou 1 
came to truſt. Old Teſt. 


Vhatſoever is lower in Situation, i is commonly full in [| 
ty to thoſe who are placed higher. Hence, ander is | 
Med in References of View, Proof, Conſideration, 
tection, Sc. as, 

To preſent them all UNDER ONE » View. Burnet. 

P Thing UNDER PROOF 7s not capable of Demonftra- 
. Locke. 


The Subjed? UNDER ConSIDERATION. Locke. 
| A 


l TRI = 


C344 +] 
A Poem which lay fo long UNDER Virgil Congy 
lo. Addiſon. 


> 


Whatſoever is lower, is deficient in Height or] * 3 
gree, therefore under is often uſed to refer to that _ 7 
which the Defect is eſtimated ; as, mots 

JF you write UNDER YOUR OWN STRENGTH. Drydt nective 

T here are ſeveral hundred Pariſbes in England vx) Conſtru 
WEN TT Pouxps a Year. Swift. jelf to fuf 

He <will take nothing UNDER SUCH A Suu. | jon falls 

To give or leave UNDER ONE's Hand are partie freqt 
Expreſſions, ſignifying to give or leave atteſted in Writi u not as 

| Underneath. XX XII 

Directiy under, or quite under; as, 

UNDERNEATH THIS STONE doth lie 
As much Virtue as could die. Ben. Johnſon. 
Up, Down. J. The 

Theſe Words, when uſed as Prepoſitions, are only te Rul 


; plied with States of Motion. Up carries on the Att 


tion to place continually higher and higher; Down, A BEG. 
place lower and lower; as, 70 go ur a Hill; ol 0 RES 
. 
DOWN A PRECIPICE, & 323. 
I pro 


As to the Conſtruction of the Iuterjection (which is Wink it pr 
only Part of Speech that remains to be conſidered)! 
Rule is neceſſary. For the Interjection, together v 
the Tone of Voice, or other demonſtrative Circu 
ſtance which attends the Utterance of it, is a comp! 
Declaration; ſo that it has little or no Effect on 
Conſtruction of the reſt of the Sentence: Only it 1s 
improper to obſerve, that ah me ! au is me ! are à Ki 


of Interjections, in which the Accuſative Caſe is uſed 


. 
in is that 
as When 
endence 
e equi 
onjunct 
The Ce 


ek, a. 


( 145 ) 
Of abſolute Conſtruction. 


This Kind of Conſtruction appears when one or more 
Fords are united with other Words, without directly 
gentioning the Conjunction, Relative Adverb, or other 
nnective Word which is ufed in the common Method 
(Conſtruction ; but by leaving the Form of Conſtruction 
if ro ſupply what is omitted. This Manner of Expreſ- 
on falls under the Figure Elligfs : But, as it occurs 
ery frequently, it is uſually confidered as a regular, 
d not as an elliptical Form of Speech. 


N 


XXIII. 1. In abſolute Conſtruction you'll perceive 
Sometimes the Verb plac'd in tl Infinitive. 

2. And Nom'natives with Participles join'd 

In abſolute Conſtruction oft you'll find. 


1. The firſt Kind of abſolute Conſtruction mentioned 
tie Rule, appears in ſuch Expreſſions as the follow- 
IP, | | | 
To BezcIN wwith the celeſtial Perſons. Spect. No. 357. 
To xESUME one of the Morals of my firſt Paper. 
0. 3 2 z. | | 


itte 


ink it proper to reſume one of the Morals, c. 


2 But the moſt common Kind of abſolute Conſtruc- 
in is that which is the ſecond in the Rule. This ap- 
as when a Series of Words, containing a Participle in 
jendence on a Subſtantive in the Nominative Caſe, is 
de equivalent to 2 whale Sentence depending on 
Conjunction or Relative Adverb; as, | 
Tus Cool or THE \EveninG BEING A CIRCUM- 
cz, evith ev/rich holy Writ introduces this great Scene; 
/ Ba it 
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. I propoſe to begin with the celeſtial Perſons.—I . 
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(100 F. 
it is poetically deſcribed by our Author. Addif. Spe 


0387+ 
i. e. Whereas, or becauſe the Cool of the Evening i 
Oc. 
I BEING IN THE War, the Lord led me to the Houſe 
my Maſter's Brethren. Old Teſt. 1. e. obi I aud 
the Way, Oc. 
If a Man borrow ought of his Neighbour, and it be lu 
or die, THE OWNER THEREOF NOT BEING WITH IT, 
ſpall ſurely make it good. Old Tet. 
i. e. F or ſuppoſing that the Owner thereof be not yi 
ik. 


Thus, 
Words a 
nous Ne 


Mind; 


In aa 
ten ſuf 
rave-d1 
ords g: 
tie Situs 
us; and 


nſtances may be eaſily found in which this Kind 
Conſtruction ſupplies the Place of a Sentence in Den 
dence on almoſt any Conjunction or Relative Adyerb 


of FIGURATIVE SYNTAX. 
The Rules which have hitherto been given, relate 
Forms of Conſtruction that are uſually conſidered as 
gular and of ordinary Uſe : But it is often convenient 
depart from theſe Forms, for the Sake of Diſpatch 
Variety. When ſuch Departure appears in Languay 
the Conſtruction is ſaid to be figurative: And theGrat 
marians have reduced it under four general Heads 


Figures, called ELLips1s, PLEONASM, ENALLAGE, 4 
FLYPERBATON. | | 


In paſ 
applied 
peaker ; 
ry 
bear; a 
aſt to me 
the F. 
Netoric. 


The ch 
tom the 
ſubject o: 


XXXD 


of the Fi igure Ellipfis. 


When Words are conſtrued according to this Fig. 
there is ſomething omitted, or left to be ſupplied by 
Mind, from the Nature of what is expreſſed, or fr 
Circumſtances attending the Diſcourſe, or from the el 
bliſhed Cuſtom of the Language in which we ſpeaK- 


Th 


I. The 
| entionec 
em with 


e 
Thus, in the Proverbs of all Languages, many 
Words are uſually left to be ſupplied from the trite ob- 


dus Nature of what they expreſs; as, out of Sight out 


, Mind; the more the merrier, &c. 


iy 


In actual Converſation, demonſtrative Circumſtances 
en ſupply the Omiſſion of Words; as when the 
rave-digger in Shakeſpear ſays, come, my Spade; the 


he Situation of the Speaker, or by ſome Action of 
is; and ſo of innumerable Inſtances. 


In paſſionate Speeches much is commonly left to be 
pled from the Situation and Circumſtances of the 
peaker 3 as, deny to ſpeak with me ! they're fich! they're 
zary { and in many other of Lear's Speeches in Shake- 
hear; and ſo of other Inſtances, which it is ſufficient 
ut to mention in a Work of Grammar: For this Part 
f the Figure Ellipſis properly belongs to the Art of 
Rhetoric, b 


The chief Inſtances of Ellipſis which obtain in Engliſh 
tom the meer Cuſtom of the Language, are the proper 


bet of this Work, and theſe are the following. 


XXXIV. 1. Infinitives, without their Sign, ſucceed 
The Verbs /ee, hear, feel, bid, dare, let, 


have, need. 


The Repetition of the Verb to ſpare. 
3. With Caſual hat we often may diſpence, 


Or with a Relative, and yet preſerve the 
Senſe. : 


. The Verbs to /ee, hear, feel, and the reſt which are 
mioned in the Rule, take an Infinitive Mood after 


em without the Sign o; as, | = 
5 2 Tho 


ords give me, or others of like Import, are ſupplied by 


2. The Signs of Compound Tenſes oft appear 
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Thou ſbalt not 8EE thy Brother's Ox or AV FALL un 
by the Way, and hide tihſe from him, Old Teſt. 
We REARD him $av I will deſtroy this Temple. New! 
 {rEEL the Pain ABATE. 


He BID her ALIGHT. Shakeſpear. 
One «who DURST his Deſtiny CONTROUL, Dryden, 


e that 1 
1 He 

For it co 
lich is fee 
i which 
preſſions 
bſtantive 


When dare ſignifies 20 defy, or challenge, it requires if 


Sign zo before an Infinitive dependent Verb, as, J dati Ihe Rel 


thee but to BREATHE upon my Lowe. Shakeſpear. it only 
Maſes LET his Father DEPART. Old Teſt. x Noun . 
T would fain HAVE any one NAME to me that Tong ading on 
Locke. m the N 
Let and have, in this Uſe of them, are not auxilaſſ,*, 
but active Verbs; Let ſignifying to permit, and havk og FR 
| to procure Or prevail upon. 4 | 133 
| He NEEDED but USE the Word Body. Locke. F 5 
| | 855 er. I 
| 2. De, did, have, had, ſhall, will, may, might, and ti the Fa 
_ reſt of the Signs of the Compound Tenſes, are frequent hafter; 
uſed alone to ſpare the Repetition of the Verb; as, | gender 
We ſucceeded, but they D1D not. i. e. did not ſucceed ur very 
They MUST and SHALL be puniſhed. i. e. they mult b, 
puniſhed. And ſo of other Inſtances, I 
3. That, when prefixed to a Sentence, is only a Notich | Con 
that the whole Sentence is to be conſidered as one Subs * 8880 
ſtantive in ſome Caſe. Now it frequently happens thall C You 
the Nature of what is ſaid makes it unneceſſary to gif KY 
this Notice directly; and in ſuch Inſtances 7hat is omit * 2 
ted; as, u. Pop 


'T fear it comes too much from the Heart. Spect. No 32 

i. e. that it comes too much, &c. 
J remember, laft Winter, there were ſeveral young Gol 
ſitting about the Fire. Spectat. No. 12. mo 
i. e. ta 


( 149 ) 

e that laſt Winter there were ſeveral young Girls ſit- 
IP, of 

For it comes too much from the Heart, expreſſes that 
lieb is feared 3 and laſt Winter there were, &c. expreſſes 
it which is remembered And therefore each of theſe 
preſions, though a full Sentence, is equivalent to one 
btantive in the Accuſative Caſe. 


The Relative Pronoun may likewiſe often be omitted. 
uit only ſhews that its Clauſe is to be conſidered as 


ading on 1ts Antecedent. And this often appears 
m the Nature of what is ſaid, without actually men- 
ning the Relative; as, the Awverfon I have had to 
lle, gave me, &c. Spectat. No. 24. 

the Averſion avhich I have had, &c. 

[have gained the Faculty I Have been "/o long enata vbur- 
rafter, Ibid. No. 5 56. 

the Faculty avh:ich I have been ſo long endeavour- 
z after; or, the Faculty after which I have been fo 
g endeavouring. And ſo of other Inſtances, which 
ir very e in Engliſh. 


6 


07 Pleonaſm. 


The Conſtruction which falls under this Figure ſel- 
n occurs in Engliſh, and when it does occur, it is 
uly conſidered as a Fault: thus, God HE noavs. 
Provo HE ſhall bear them; and other like Inſtances 


ad did meerly to fill up a Verſe has been ridiculed 
Mr, Pope, in, Expletives their feeble Aid DO join. 


* 


x Noun Adjective, or one Coaleſcent Participle de- 


dakeſpear, are not now in Uſe : And the placing of 


Of 
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 SOOTHES, YESSES, AN'T PLEASE YOU'S moved the gt 


Le great. Spectat. No. 267. Z 


them; as, THE MokE I think of this THE BETTER [| 


('. 150. 
- t; I un 
Of Enallage. 


1.3 Ih 


The ( 
the Nati 
not occa/ 
1; As, 
Man, an 


The. 
ten uſe; 
t1s not 
ecauſe n 
ord un 
lferent 
ey folloc 
v Advert 


The Conſtruction which may be reduced to this I 
gure in Engliſh, chiefly appears when one Part | 
Speech is uſed with the Power and Effect of another. 

'Thus, a Subſtantive has often the Power of an Adje 
tive by being linked to a following Subſtantive; a 
Land-Animal, Sta-Mater, Tron-Wedges, Grave-Digg 
Evening-Walk, &c. f 


Any Sort of Words, or any Series of Words, wht 
uſed to fignify the Sound or written Appearance oal 
may be uſed as a Subſtantive; as, her innocent Fol 


eld Lady. No. 266. 


On the other Hand, Adjectives are often uſed yi 


the Power and Effect of Subſtantives; as, us the F. 
Net only THE WHOL RN. Gut the principal Members ſho oy 
ten alre: 


You are IN THE WRONG. Shakeſpear. WM The p 
And ſo the Righteour, the Wicked, in the ScriptuWuy par 
and many Inſtances 1 in almoſt any Book. | In to di 


Adjectives are frequently uſed as Adverbs ; as, ri 0 


avell for perfectly well ; ſtreigbt forwards for direct) A XXV. 


avards, &c. and ſo in Sport, for in a few Wordt; at h 
for taking Things in the loweſt Degree, &c. &c. | 


When Adjectives of the Comparative or Superlatil 
Degree are uſed as Adverbs, they are frequently empi 
tical, or the moſt expreſſive Words of the Sentend 
and when ſo, they take the Definite Article be! 
. Thus 
t Pronoi 
Kitat, N. 


CERT) 
; I underſtand it THE BETTER for what you have told 
w; I like this THE WORST of all. 


The Coaleſcent Participles are continually aſſuming 
te Nature of Adjectives, by being applied to ſignify, 
wt occaſional States, but permanent Situations or Quali- 
lis; as, @ running Water, a firiped Garment, a learned 
ln, an abandoned Wretch, &c. 


The Advirbs. Conjun&ions, and Prepoſitions are 
ten uſed with the Power and Effect of each other; but 
tis not neceſſary to multiply Examples on this Head, 
kcauſe no Inconvenience enſues from ranking the ſame 
ord under any of the three Claſſes according to its 
Wferent Uſe 3 as for Inſtance, in he went before, and 
ly followed after; before and after may be conſidered 
v Adverbs : But, in I came after they were gone, after 
us the Force of a Conjunction, joining the Sentences 7 
me, they avere gone; yet after is a Prepoſition; as has 
Ren already ſhewn. 


The Particle that appears in the Charatiers of ſo 
ay Parts of Speech, that a Rule may not be unneceſ- 
to dire& a Learner how to diſtinguiſh when it be- 


ro one Part of Speech, and when to another. 
9 "0 


ly fl 
at le 


XXV. 1. Whenever hat may in its Place receive, 
Or avho, or which, it is a RELATIVE. 

2, But to a Sentence, when it gives a Caſe, 

Of a CoxnjuxcT1on, it ſupplies the Place. 


lach z. With Names united, or inſtead of Names 


a 1 : ov 
mpg When us'd, to be DpEMONSTRATIVE, it 
tene ; | 

befq 


I Thus, in the following Sentences, hat is a Rela- 
t Pronoun. Every one THAT has read the Critics. 
Kitat, No, 321. The only Objection THAT foe ſeems 10 


inſinuate. 
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tences, there are very frau celebrated Books, &c. I nad 


inſinuate. Ibid. No. 605. For the Sentences may | 


Irder, i! 
turned into every oze WHO has read, &c. The _ 04 


entence 


ton WHICH fe ſeems, &c. miſt of 
2. In it hapfened THAT the King himſelf paſſed tbroi i mediat. 
the Gallery. Spectat. No. 289. That is a caſual or ſe EH; and 


tential Demonſtrative Conjunction: For it now gi 
Notice that the Sentence, he King him/elf paſſed thro 
rhe Gallery, is a Kind of Nominative Caſe anſwering 
it, and thewing that which happened. That is a RI 
of a Redditive Conjunction, when it anſwers to % 
fuch ; as, 1 applied myſelf with so much Diligence to 
Studies, THAT there are very few celebrated Books wwhi 
am not acquainted auith. Spectat. No. 1 

| To ſuch a Degree was my Curioſity raiſed, HA In 
a Voyage to Graud Cairo on pur poſe to take the eqns o 
Pyramid. Ibid. 


Word. 
Þ depart 
neceſ 
ny, or 
Pity 0:1 
. 44. 1 
wr princit 
hi,; 


Ims and 


There 1 
Nays by 
xeouſly, 
bs muſt 
Inters, 


ly to be 


For in theſe Fxamples, hat gives Notice that the & 


Veyage to Grand Cairo, &c. determine the Degree of 
ligence, and of Curioſity, which / and ſuch refer to. 
3. But when it is ſaid THAT zs a Latin Book, or TH 


| uit is 

Book is @ Latin Book, or the Contents of THAT Li ntrary, ] 
3 

Book, that is a demonſtrative Pronoun ; and ſo of oe, whil 


Inſtances. le it ſo 


When at is uſed as a demonſtrative Pronoun, 
takes the Sign of any Caſe, or any Prepoſition, belq 
it; as, the Force OF THAT Engine; an Inclinatim 
THAT Vice; the Difference BETWEEN THAT and this, 6 


HHS 


l 
Of the Hyperbaton. 


This Figure takes Place when the moſt ſimple Ord 


15 not obſerved in placing Words in Sentences T 
QOrd( 
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er, in Engliſh, confifts in placing the Subject of a 
bntence before the Definitive Verb; and, if the Subject 
mſiſt of ſeveral Words, in placing the Words which 
mnediately affect each other as near together as poſh - 
e; and the fame in the Predicate, if it conſiſt of ſeve- 
[Words: But it is often convenient, even in Proſe, 
depart from this Order: And in Verſe it is continu- 
y neceffary to do it, for the Sake of Dignity, or Har- 
oy, or Variety. Thus, the Sentence for the mowing 
Pity our principal Machine is the Handkerchief. Spect. 
0. 44. if reduced to the moſt imple Order, would be, 

r principal Machine for the moving of Pity is the Hand- 
chief; and Arms and the Man 1 fing, would be, I „ing 
nt and the Man. And ſo of other Inſtances. 


There is no End of ſhewing by Examples the different 
as by which we may depart ſafely, and even advan- 
reouſly, from the moſt ſimple Order of Conſtruction. 
us muſt be left to Uſe, and the Obſervation of the beſt 
ters. The moſt ſimple Order is generally the moſt 
to be underſtood, and the leaſt liable to Ambiguity ; 
it is often languid and unaffecting: And, on the 
tary, Inverſion of Order, if carried to any great De- 
e, whilſt it gives Dignity to the Expreſſion, is apt to 
le it ſomewhat intricate and difficult, 


eee |} 
. 
. 


O Proſody. 


HIS Part of Grammar treats of Syllables, conſi- 
dered as long or ſport; i. e. as more or leſs Time 
U 18 


following Order. 


RD ————CC—_— —— TT 


( 154 ) ; 
is taken in pronouncing them : And of the Order d Bette 
Succeſſion in which theſe Syllables are to be placed i i, th 
Poetry, ſo as to conſtitute Harmony. * Accent, Ease nd the 
and the due Modulation of the Voice in Reading au here; 
Speaking, may alſo be conſidered as included in thi X he Syll 
Part of Grammar : But with Regard to the due Modi nd the 
lation of the Voice, there is no Poſlibility of ſhewing WM iof in 
otherwiſe than by actual Reading or Speaking; and thi 
Emphaſis is much of the ſame Nature: So that thel In t] 
muſt be left to the Care and Judgment of the Teaebe "cls of 
or to the Attention of the Learner, in obſerving tho rery M. 

who read and ſpeak well. | a 
The Accent will be explained in what follows. # h the 


Engliſh Verſes are uſually diſtinguiſhed into Sorts, Mre Sy 
the Number of Syllables which each contains: But ii ace o: 
Rythmus, or ſucceſſive Modulation, cannot be aſcertait 
ed by a certain Number of Syllables only. The Sul 
ceſſion of long and ſhort, or of ſhort and long 851 — 
bles, according to ſome certain Law, conſtitutes . For (+ 
Rythmus of every Sort of Verſe; and if this Law mus, 


neglected in any conſiderable Ban the Verſe will Hof mea 
void of Harmony. Thus, in the following Line of 2 liſt each 


la certain 


ek; b 
Better Pictures of Vice teach me Virtue, 5 Say 


there is no Rythmus, or Poetic Meaſure : For the lol e Foot 


Syllables and the ſhort ones ſucceed each other in M , „ 
| 'F enge, De 


Donne, 


bn v re a ſho 
Bet 6 
bre two | 


long Syllables 3 ; and the ſhort are left without po Mark. 


| | ls before 2 
* A long Syllable has this Mark =; over it; and a ſhort 8g 
ble this Mark (0) in ſome of the firſt Examples which folloY 
But in the remaining Examples, this Mark ( * ) is placed over | 


z Our Gr: 
tbe Accen 
ly coincide 


ik placed 


("UNS "0 


Fetter Pictures of Vice teach me Virtue ; 1. e. the 
if, third, ſixth, ſeventh, and ninth Syllables are long, 
ad the ſecond, fourth, fifth, eighth, and tenth are ſhort : 
Vhereas the firſt, third, fifth, ſeventh, and ninth (i. e. 
te Syllables in the odd Places) ſhould have been ſhort, 
ad the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, eighth, and tenth (i. e. 
loſe in the even Places) ſhould have been long. f_ 


_ 
"44 


In the Engliſh Pronunciation there is a certain 
treſs of the Voice laid on ſome one Syllable at leaſt, of 


u which the Streſs is laid may be conſidered as long. 


In the reading of Verſe, ſeveral Words of more than 
lice Syllables, admit of ſome additional Streſs of the 


ſoace on more Syllables than one; as, Opportunity, 
WB Contra- 


ger Word of two or more Syllables ; and that Syllable 


I; 
PE, c ; 
Ja — . 


Iihmus, the Greek and Latin Grammarians have ſhewn the Man- 
kt of meaſuring each Kind of Verſe by what they call Feet. Theſe 
liſt each of a certain Number of ſhort and long Syllables joined 
aa certain Order, There are many Sorts of Feet in the Latin and 
irek ; but in Engliſh we have no Occaſion to conſider more than 
uit, The Tambic, the Trochaic, the Dactyl, and the Anapeſt. 

indie Foot conſiſts of a ſhort Sylladle placed before a long one; as, 


J Inerge, Delight, The Trochaic Foot, or Trochee, of a long Syllable 
er a ſhort one; as, Virtue, mortal ; a Dactyl of a long Syllable 


— 9. VQ 
tire two ſhort ones; as, terrible; an Anapeſt of two long Sylla- 


Its before a ſhort one; as, the Revenge. 


Our Grammarians have agreed to conſider this Streſs of the Voice 
be Accent in Engliſh z and therefore the Accent and long Quan- 
if coincide in our Language, The Accent 1s ſhewn by ( ) this 
ik placed over a Syllable, 


f For the more eaſy Aſcertainment of the Syllables that ſuit each 
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Contradiction, Diſobedience, Sc. This Streſs of i 


| Situations, Theſe Situations are chiefly determined þ 


| ſeldom to be conſidered as long Syllables. 


bles which are added to the End of Nouns and Verl 
by Declenſion, Compariſon, and Conjugation, are ſhoſ 


Kinds of Engliſh Verſe will be ſufficient to direct Leal 


( :2g6- *) 


ws 20/0 4 
eral Kin 
Willables 


Moſt of our Monoſyllables either take this Streſ; 4 Sos 


not, according as they are more or leſs emphatical ; al Ugtreſs 
therefore Engliſh Words of one Syllable may be conf 
dered as common; 1. e. either as long or ſhort in certaf 


Voice never falls on two Syllables immediately ſucceed 
ing each other in the ſame Word. h 


Our V. 
jelve Oy 


the Pauſe, or Ceſure, of the Verſe, and this Pauſe l 
the Senſe. And as the Engliſh abounds in Monoſyllf 
bles, there is probably no Language in which the Quay The f 
tity of Syllables is more regulated by the Senſe than os 


= lanbic 
SOD: Oh es alte 
The Articles a, an, and the, very ſeldom admit In the! 


any particular Streſs of the Voice, and therefore are eh The lat 


ochaic 
ug and 


The Signs of the Caſes are likewiſe uſually ſhort, | 
wc Ryt 


without the Streſs of Voice. And the Signs of tl 
'Tenſes are commonly ſo, unleſs when they are uſed} 


fave the Repetition of the Verb. We ha. 


| Lvongs, 
As to Words of more than one Syllable, thoſe Syl | 


or without og Streſs of Voice; as, 


95 
Face, F aces? ; great, greater, greateſt; ; call, 4 ed 


ling : But the Termination ed is uſually reduced to 2 
with the Mark of Eliſion; as, calPd. 


Rules may be given for the Quantity of the w_ 
of Engliſh Words: But Specimens of the prindf 


("367.3 


who are accuſtomed to ſpeak the Language how the ſe- 
nal Kinds are to be compoſed. If the Quantity of the 
glables of any particular Word 1s doubted, Mr. John- 
b Dictionary may be conſulted; for in it the Sylla- 
le, which is pronounced 1 in each Word with the great- 
{Streſs of Voice, is marked with an Accent. 


Of the principal Kinds of Engliſh Ver ſc. 


Our Verſes uſually conſiſt of four, fix, eight, ten, or 
xelve Syllables ; or of three, five, or ſeven. 


The former Kinds may be conſidered as of a Species 
lanbic Meaſure, conſiſting, for the moſt Part, of Syl- 
les alternately ſhort and long: For this ſeems to have 
ken the Iambic Rythmus of the Antients. 


The latter Kinds may be conſidered as of a Species of 


ochaic Meaſure, conſiſting of Syllables alternately 


ug and ſhort : For this ſeems to have been the Tro- 


3 Rythmus of the Antients. 


We have ſome other Meaſures in Lyric Poetry, and 
longs, which will appear in the following Examples. 


Of the Tambic Meaſure. 
In Verſes of four Syllables. 


With raviſh'd Ears 

The Monarch hears. Dryden. 
Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his Moan. Pope. 


| Of Six. 
Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind | 
As Man's ingrätitüde. SSA. 
Theſe 
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Theſe two Kinds are ſeldom uſed, but in Odes 


P 
_ and with Rhime. The Pa 


+ fixth 8 


Of Eight. 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find ot the peaceful Hermitage. Mile. 


Quoth ſhe, ſome ſay the Souls ſecure | : 
Againſt Diſtr i and Forfeiture. Butler's Hud 8 
This Meaſure is chiefly uſed in Tales and Fabl 1 
and with Rhime. | H 
| Offen. ; 
The Dümb ſhall sing, the Lame his Crũtch forepd 7 
And leap exvlting like the bounding Re. Pope. 
J throügh the ample Air in Triumph high | 
Shall lead Hell captive maugre Hell, and ſhow | * 
The Powr's of Darkneſs bound; thou, At the Sig M 
Pleas'd, out of Heaven ſhalt look down and ml 81 
| Milton. | L 
This is the Heroic Meaſure in Engliſh, being uſed 
Epic Poetry, Tragedy, and in Poems of Length on Ihe Tro 
Subjects, and that either with or without Rhime. Win th 
ewe aj 
Of Twelve. the ſec 
The Verſes of this Meaſure are called Alexandi mdyllal 
and one of them is frequently uſed amongſt Verſes of Miore, 
Syllables in Rhime by Way of Clauſe ; as, Roma 
He ceas'd, and ceaſing, with ReſpeRt he bow'd, ede a 


And with his Hand, at once, the fatal Statue ſhoi, But 
Dryden. ized, a. 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to j _ he 
The varying Verſe, the full reſounding Line, T. 
D: 


The long majeltic March, and Energy divine.) WW 


„ ——k 4.134 _ a7 
* RR 


s | The Pauſe in the Alexandrine Verſe muſt be aſter 


th Syllable. 


Of the Trochaic Meaſure. 
In Verſes of three Syllables. 
Child with Fears, 


KilPd with Tears. Addifons 
Süllen Moans, 
Hollow Groans. Pope. 

Of Five. 


Give the Vengeance due 
To the valiant Crew. Dryden. 

Of Seven. 
Melancholy lifts her Head, 
Morpheus rouſes from his Bed, 
Slöth unfölds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning envy drops her Snakes. Popes 


TheTrochaic Meaſure is only uſed in Odes and Songs - 


enſe appear. The firſt may be called the DaQtylic ; 


n dyllables ſucceed a long one, which, as is mention- 
wove, is the Foot called a Dactyl by the Greeks 
(Romans: And in the ſecond, two ſhort Syllables 


ll, But in the Dactylic Meaſure, a ſhort Syllable is 
ted, and a long Syllable ſubjoined to the Dacty]s, 
iter one or more, of which each Verſe conſiſts ; as, 
No, no, *tis decreed 


The Traytreſs ſhall bleed. Addiſon. 
Diogenes ſurly and proud 
' Who ſnarl'd at the Macedon Youth. 
| Ny 


din theſe the two following Meaſures ſometimes | 


the ſecond the Anapæſtic: Becauſe in the firſt, two | 


cede a long one, which is the Foot called an Ana- 
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My Time, O ye Muſes, was kipplly ſpent f When 


- , | din 8 
When Phoebe went with me where ever I wg dungs, 


Nich 


If a ſhort Syllable be prefixed to the DaQylic | gert 


ſure, it becomes Anapæſtic; as, 


In my Rage ſhall be ſeen Y © the 
'The Revenge of a Queen. Addiſon, Wher 
See the Füries ariſe! = 

See the Snakes that they rear! etch 


y00n 


The D 
kquentl 
For o 
Our \ 


How they hiſs in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles which flaſh from their Eyes. Dy 
And the King ſeiz'd a F lambeau, with Zeal tof 

itroy. Dryd. 


All the Meaſures above deſcribed are - frequently] 


termixed in Songs and Odes, by placing Verſes firſt They 
one Meaſure, and then of another, in a great Variety ap 
Combinations. Sometimes they are varied by doi ſp; 


Endings, either with or without Rhime ; as, Kappe 


ſerſes ar 
0t bein 
Waller 


Vid * 0 
ö aller 18 


In the Ianbie Meaſure. 
Twas when the Seas were roaring 
With hollow Blaſts of Wind, 
A Damſel lay deploring, 


All on a Rock reclin'd. Cay. Verſes 
She made it plain that human Paſſion cially 
Was ordered by Predeſtination. Prior. noth: 


ty oth: 
ity thar 
alure ; 
ſerved, 
«Mmony 
lroying 


Jo be, or not to be; that is the Queſtion. 
Whether *tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them. _ Shaleſped 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong Tranſlations 
By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Quotations. / 


vi 


oy 
When the 'Trochaic Meaſures are formed with double 


1 
W:lings, they become exceeding ſoft ; as, 


Rich the Treaſure, 
Sweet the Pleaſure. Dryden. 


0 the pleaſing pleaſing Anguiſh, 
When we löve, and when we languiſh. Addiſon. 
Softly, ſweet, in Lydian Meaſures 
Y $60n he ſ6oth'd his Soul to Pleaſures. Dryden. 
Dy 


to 


The Dactylic and Anapæſtic Meaſures are likewiſe 
kquently ſoftened by double Endings; as, | 
For of us pretty Fellows 

Our Wives are ſo jealous, 

They ne'er have enough of our Düty. Adi on. 
Now with Füries ſurrounded, 

Deſpairing, confounded. Pope. 


atly | 


lt appears from theſe Examples, that the Feet of our 


ot being ſubſtituted for another: For in the Line 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join. 


ltr is a Trochee, and not an Jambic Foot; and ſeve- 
L Verſes of the Heroic Meaſure begin with a Trochee, 
Xcially in Mr. Pope. Other Changes of one Foot 
another may be obſerved in Milton, and indeed in 
ery other Engliſh Poet. But this is no greater Li- 
Ky than the Greeks and Romans took in their Iambic 
alure; and therefore, provided the Rythmus be 
rlerved, theſe Changes are an Advantage to the 
mony of Verſe, by adding to the Variety, without 
wing the Regularity of it. 


X 


vior. 


me, 


ö 


ſerſes are not ſo fixed as never to admit of one Kind of 
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The Examples and Obſervations above may be ſufil 
cient to direct a Learner how to place the Words of ed 
ry Kind of Engliſh Verſe, ſo as to make the Verſe capi 
ble of being read without Offence to the Ear: And thi 
is all that is required from Grammatic Technical Pro 
ſody. The Elegancies of Verſification muſt be acquire 
by obſerving that of the beſt Poets, with the Afiſtang 
of a good Ear, much Attention, and repeated Trials, | 


uf 


2 PRAXIS fo the GRAMMAR. 


ning how the Rules may be applied in reſolving 
the Engliſh Language, ſo as to account for the 
ſcveral Modes of Conflruttion which are uſed in 
it, 


Leſſon 1. Cengſo, Chap. 1. 


r. 1. TIN the Beginning God created the Heaven 

I and Earth. 
= And the Earth was without Form and 
void, and Darkneſs was upon the Face of 
the Deep: And the Spirit of Gop moved 
upon the Face of the Waters. 

3. And God ſaid, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light. 

4+ And God ſaw the Light, that it was good : 
And God divided the Light from the Dark- 
neſs. 

5. And God called the Light Day, and the Dark- 
neſs he called Night: And the Evening and 

the Morning were the firſt Day. 


Reſolution. 


Ver. x. 1 the 1 Noun Subſtantive of the 
ative Caſe, Singular Number, and governed of the 


erb crear. By Rule 21. Page 108. 
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Containing Objects in Dependence ſeen 
On Nouns or Verbs, claim Ablatives by iu. 
For the Beginning is here conceived to determine 
Period of Time, which comprehends or contains th 
Creation of the World. The 1s the Definite Artic 


the E 
ular 
ith the 1 
muted as 


and ſhews that She Beginning here ſpoken of, is not ag 
Beginning, but the particular Beginning of all ca Lil 
Things. See Page 40. WM Sor 
Ged. N oun Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, Singuli e. I 
Number, and third Perſon, (for here God neither ſpeai 
nor 1s ſpoken to. See Pages 32 and 88) and com Ver. 2 


before the Verb created. atence 


| | lows, f. 
Created. Verb Actire Regular of the IndicatifM:;ences 


Mood, firſt Preter Tenſe, Singular Number, and thi that u 
Perſon, and agrees with the Nominative, God, by tl 
firſt Concord, which is Rule VII. Page 87. 
In perſonal Conſtruction Verbs receive 
Number and Perſon from a Nom” native. 
For had the Verb been created/?, the Expreſſion wou 
have been falſe Concord; becauſe God is here of 
third Perſon, and Createdſt is of the ſecond. 


The Ea 
lar Nut 
ther xe 


mes bef 
War. Ve 


tl Preter 
U agrees 
Conce 


The Heaven. Accuſative Caſe Singular Number, at 
depends on the Verb tranſitive created. For here 


Heawen is in the Paſſive State was created. This nin p 
Rule XVI. Page 102. Nur 
The Active Verbs their Paſhve States transfer had th. 

On Nouns which in th Accuſative appear. ud hay 

| n perſo 


The is the Definite Article, ſhewing that the Heat te Zar, 
ſpoken of is determined; as there is but one N w 
the Creation. Without 


And. aan 8 See Pages 74 and? Sa 


B 

Me Earth. Noun Subſtantive, Accuſative Caſe, 
bwoular Number, and coupled by the Conjunction and, 
ih the Heaven, 10 as with it to depend on the Verb 
td as the common Word. See Page 75. This 1s by 
ile XXXI. Page 126. 

The copulative Conjunctions may connect 

Like Caſes, Moods, and Tenſes, which reſpect 
Some common Word, Oc. 


Ne, Definite Article, as before. 


Ver. 2. And. Conjunction Copulative, joining the 
atence going before, with the Earth was, &c. which 
lows, ſo as to ſhew that the Mind conſiders both the 
tences in one View; i. e. as equally ſuiting its Purpoſe, 
that under the ſame Mode of Thought. See Page 76. 


The Earth. Noun Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, Sin- 
hr Number, and third Perſon (for the Earth is here 
ther repreſented as ſpeaking nor ſpoken to) and 
nes before the Verb aus. 


Va. Verb Neuter Subſtantive, of the Indicative Mood, 
iPreter Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Perſon, 
Uagrees with the Nominative Caſe the Earth, by the 
Concord, which is Rule VII. Page 87. 

An perſonal Conſtruction Verbs receive 
Number and Perſon from a Nom'native. 

Had the Verb been <va/? or avere, the Expreſſion 
ud have been falſe Concord: For waf/? is of the ſe- 
kdPerſon, and avere is of the Plural Number: Where- 
he Earth is of the third Perſon Singular, fo that nei- 
twaſ? nor vere can unite conſiſtently with it. 


Vitout. Prepofition, ſignifying here not <vith, or not 
ung, See Page 138, 


Form. 
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( #66 ) 
Form. Noun Subſtantive Singular, which may 
conſidered as of the Accuſative Caſe depending on t 


The Fa, 
Plural 


Prepofition about ; and this by the ſecond Part of if © 
16th Rule, at Page 102. 
To Prepoſitions not themſelves the Signs keeper 
Of Caſes, Uſe tWAccuſative Caſe ſubjoins. (f the 
A But this Rule is not neceſſary, except with Regard... Es 
the Pronouns perſonal mentioned under that Rule, . Sing 
the Relative avho For no other Words in 18 A hantiv 
a . Accuſative Form. WM The 
And. Conjunction Copulative, as before. - 2 
| or her 
Void. Noun Adjective, referred to the common q bich i 
vas by the Conjunction and: For the Expreſſion ci Hart: 
out Form, is already referred to vas. This is by R 96. 
31, at Page 126, mentioned above. 140 C 
The Copulative Conjunctions may connect 
Like Caſes, Moods, and Tenſes, which reſpet e Si, 
Some common Word, or may, to ſuit the SenſeWed Perf 
Affect a different Mood, or Caſe, or Tenſe, & . 
| 0 


And. Conjunction copulative, joining the forego! 
Sentence with the following. See Page 76. 


Darkne/5. Noun Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, d 
gular Number, and comes before the Verb was. 


. Verb Neuter Subſtantive, Indicative Mo 

; 135 "AN Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Per 
and agrees with the Nominative Darkneſs, by the 
Concord, at Page 87. In perſonal Conſtruction, &c. 


Upon. Prepofition , Genpgng here cg to the wpper 
N See * o 


4... 
le Face. Noun Subſtantive of the firſt Variety: For 
Plural is Faces. By Rule I. at Page 24. 
Es is the Plural of the filent e, 
Preceded by an 5s, z, c, or g. 
depends on the Prepoſition Pe. 


the Deep. Adjective uſed as a Sabllantive, by the 
ure Enallage. See Page 150. It is of the Genitive 
le, Singular Number, and depends on the foregoing 
blantive he Face. By Rule XIII. Page 96. 

The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen 

On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 
for here zhe Face is a Part, and the Deep is the Whole, 
which it belongs; and every Part ſuppoſes a hole ; fo 


ſe 96. 


kd, Conjunction Copulative, as before. 


The Spirit, Noun Subſtantive, Singular Number, and 
IN Perſon, and comes before the Verb moved. 


0 God, Noun Subſtantive, Genitive Caſe, Singular 
nber, and depends on the foregoing Subſtantive, he 
rt; by Rule XIII. as before. 

Jo there is a Correlation between God and his 
nt, ſimilar to that of Cauſe and Ef. 


wed. Verb Active Regular, Indicative Mood, firſt 
er Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Perſon, and 
with the Nominative Caſe Spirit, by the firſt 
ord. In perſonal C onſtruction, &c. 


ü. Prepoſition, as before. 


ſir Face. Noun Subſtantive, Singular Number, and 
ads on the Prepoſition ben. 


tPart and hole are in Correlation to each other. See 


Of 
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ſecond Claſs. Page 65. For the laſt Vowel y of thel 


Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Perſon, and ag 
with the Nominative Caſe God, by the firſt Conc 


118, 


( 168 ) 
Of the Vaters. Noun Subſtantive Regular; ort 


Genitive Caſe, Plural Number, and depends on the Su 
ſtantive he Face, by Rule Rule XIII. 
The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen 


Ard. C 


There au 


le XX 


On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. Imp 

For the Face and the Waters are in the ſame Kind U 
Correlation, as the Part and the Whole. | 
on mu 

Ver. 3. And. Conjunction Copulative, joining d mult. 
tences. See Page 76. the Nun 
God. Noun Subſtantive Regular, of the Nominati r. 4. 


Caſe Singular, and comes before the Verb /aid. Ws. 


bog, No! 
[comes | 


Said. Verb Active, Irregular, of the third Sort of 


perfect Root, /ay is changed into :; in the Indefinl 
Root /aid; and in the Perfect or Paſſive Root, /aid; | 
not in /aying, becauſe i is never placed before ing. | 
Page 51. It is of the Indicative Mood, firſt Pre 


law, V. 
lat Sort 
te Indic 
mber, an 
Ire Cod. 


an perſonal C oaſtruction, Ec. Ie Lighe 
ie the ſan 
te Accu 
d Tranſit 
This is 
The AQ 
Un Noun 


Let there be. Verb Subſtantive, uſed imperſon: 
i. e. ſo that the Subſtantive which governs the V 
ſtands behind it: For the Expreſſion is equivalent t. 
Light be, and Light was. See the Obſervation at 
Bottom of Page {| ED 
The Verb is in the Imperative Mood, preſent Ten 


and in Terms of Grammar is ſaid zo be put imperſona , 
lat, Caſk 


Light. Noun Subſtantive of the Accuſative Caſe, { 
gular Number, depending on let, and governing 
Verb be, by the Obſervation above-mentioned, at # 


good. i. 


(- 169" ) 


Ard. Conjunction Copulative, joining Sentences. 


ſlere vas. Verb Subſtantive, uſed imperſonally, by 
le XXVII. abovementioned. i. e. 

Imperſonals, if form'd by there, receive 

The Number of a following Nom'native. 
for if the Plural, Lights, could have been uſed, the Ex- 
ſion muſt have been, and there were Lights. i. e. the 
ub muſt have been of the Plural Number to have ſuit- 


he Number of Lighrs. 


r. 4. And. Conjunction Copulative, joining Sen: 
es. 


Gd. Noun Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe Singular, 
comes before the Verb aao. 


lv, Verb Active irregular, of the fifth Claſs, and 
aft Sort. The Rule is /e, ſaau, ſeen. Page 69. It is 
te Indicative Mood, firſt Preter Tenſe, Singular 
mber, and third Perſon, and agrees with the Nomi- 
ne God, By the firſt Concord. 


lle Light, Noun Subſtantive, here determined by h 
& the ſame Light which is mentioned above. It is 
be Accuſative Caſe Singular, and depends on the 
Tranſitive ſaw : For the Light is that which was 
This is by Rule XVI. Page 102. 

The Active Verbs their Paſſive States transfer 

In Nouns, which in th' Accuſative appear. 


bt, Caſual or Sentential Demonſtrative. See Page 


I that it was good is equivalent to the Expreſſion 
good. 1, e. Ged ſaw the Light to be good ; or, that 
yY | the 
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(-- 490.) 
the Light was good. See the laſt Obſervation on thi 
26th Rule, at Page 117. i. e. the Obſervation on | 
Or if what ſhould be Nom'native becomes 
Accuſative, Tc. | 


Cd. N 
ud come 


Divide 
ood, fill 
erlon, 2 
t Conc 


The Lig 
ngular, 


ule XVI 


It is to be obſerved, that /aw the Light that it wi 
good, is not according to the Engliſh Idiom ; but accor 
ing to that of the Hebrew or Greek, out of which th 
Scriptures are tranſlated. The two Engliſh Fom 
which expreſs the ſame Senſe are ſet down above. 


It. Pronoun Perſonal. The Antecedent is Lig 


therefore the Pronoun is of the Neuter Gender, Sing The 
lar Number, and third Perſon, becauſe Light is fo. On P 
Page 32. This is by the third Concord, which is R Pran f 
IX. at Page go. = 


Pronouns to Antecedents muſt refer, 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perſon bea 


III. P⸗ 
The 


The Pronoun it is here of the Nominative Caſe, lM Of 7. 

comes before the Verb avas. bor D. 

Was. Verb Subſtantive, of the Indicative Mood, 1 = 

| 1 ky that 

Preter Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Perſon, a the of b 

agrees with the Nominative 27. By the firſt Concord, ll 

| . „ | Verſe 5 
Good. Noun Adjective, depending on was, and the H 
by referred to the Pronoun 77. This is by the (eco 

Concord, which is the ſecond Part of Rule V. Page C Nc 

Before their Subſtantives our Speech applies comes 

Thoſe Adjectives which nothing modifies, 

Adverbs excepted : But removes behind, Calla, * 

When other Words dependent are ſubjoin'd. WW" 2 

i Mes wit 

And, Conjunction Copulative, joining Sentences. na 

5 t it Lis 


(77 
Cid. Noun Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe Singular, 
1d comes before the Verb divided. 


Divided. Verb Active Regular, of the Indicative 
food, firſt Preter Tenſe, Singular Number, and third 
ron, and agrees with the Nominative God. By the 
Concord. 


The Light. Noun Subſtantive, of the Accuſative Caſe 
"gular, and follows the dag Tranſitive divided, By 
ule XVI. Page 102. 
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"WM The Active Verbs their paſſive States transfer it 0 
2M On Nouns, which in th'Accuſative appear. 1 f 
Rü fn the Darkneſs. Noun Subſtantive, Ablative Caſe gh 
ngular, and depends on the Verb divided. By Rule 65 | 
1 * 

| 11 

II. Page 104. | 


The Ablatives by from as Names we uſe | 0d 

Of Limits whence the Mind a State purſues. Wil 1 

For Darkneſs expreſſes the Object whence the Light 140 

s ſeperated ; the Definite Article che is uſed here tio | 

' Wi that the Darkneſs is determined, as having been * | | 
\ hi of before. "WY 


Verſe 5. And. Conjunction Copulative, Joining Sen- 
tes, 


0. Noun Subſtantive, Neminacive Caſe Singular, 
comes before the Verb called. 


Called. Verb Active Regular, Indicative Mood. firſt 
ter Tenſe, Singular Number, and third Perſon, and 


dees with the Nominative God. By the firſt Concord, 
trr/onal CG onftrudtion, &c. 


es 


n. Liehe, Noun Subſtantive, Accuſative Caſe Singu- 
Y 2 lar 


— 5 — — 
a 
— ages 


1 | 
lar, and follows the Verb Tranſitive called; for the Lieh N 


Pron 
is here in the Paſſive State was called. This is by Rui The! 
XVI. Page 102. lis of 

The Active Verbs their Paſſive States transfer erb call; 

On Nouns, which in th Accuſative appear. 
a. 
Day. Noun Subſtantive, of che Accuſative Caſe Sn 
gular, and, as well as the Light, depends on the VerliMl Mebt. 
Tranſitive called, This is by Rule XXIV. Page 113. ends c 
Names to intitle or deſcribe deſign'd led, R 
Conceptions rais'd already in the Mind, ie, Kc. 
By other Names, muſt the ſame Caſes bear hd. C 

In which the Names that firſt are us'd appear, &.M 
For the Light and Day are both Names of one anf z, r 
the ſame Thing, and are both in the ſame Paſſive Stat led by 


awas called; and therefore, as they both depend on th 
ſame Tranſitive Verb called, they are both in the Accuſſ 
tive Caſe. See the laſt Obſervation on Rule XXIV. 
Pei. 


dect. £ 
t Nomin 
te Defir 
rung |} 
ing thoſ 


And. Conjunction Copulative, joining Sentences. | 


Were, V 
bod, firſ 
lon, an 
and th 


The Darkneſs. Noun Subſtantive, of the Accuſati 
Caſe Singular, and governed of the Verb called, whid 
follows. The regular Order is, and he called the Dark 
neſs Night. Therefore this is an Inſtance of Conſtru 
tion by the Figure Hyperbaton. See Page 152. d cord at 
the Accuſatiye Caſe is uſually expreſſed in Engliſh Mf 9a 
placing a Subſtantive immediately after a Tranſit Y 


| ( depenc 
Verb. See Rule IV. at Page 85. WK 


tor the D 
ming all 
the ſame 


rf, Ad 


He. Pronoun Perfonal, God the Antecedent, ther 
fore it is of the Maſculine Gender, Singular Numbel 
and of the third Perſon (for here God neither ſpeaV 
nor 1s ſpoken to). This is by the third S 


which is Rule IX. Page 90. 
Prono 


(199 ]- 
4 Pronouns to Antecedents muſt refer, 

18 Their Gender, Number, and their Perſon bear. 
lis of the Nominative Caſe, and comes before the 
erb called. 


(aled. Verb Active, &c. as before. 


Night. Noun Subſtantive, Accuſative Singular, and 
ends on called. For it is that which Darkneſs ava; 
ed, Rule XXIV. Page 113. Names to intitle or de- 
ibe, &c. 


4rd, Conjundtion Copylative, } joining Sentences. 


ie Evening and the A Noun Subſtantives, 
upled by the Conjunction aud, ſo as to denote a Plural 
het, See Page 75. The Subſtantives are both of 
: Nominative Caſe, and come before the Verb vere. 
le Definite Article he ſhews that the Morning and 
rning here ſpoke of are defined or determined by 
nz thoſe of the firſt Day of the Creation. 


ire. Verb Neuter Subſtantive, of the Indicative 
bod, firſt Preter Tenſe, Plural Number, and third 
an, and agrees with the Nominative Plural h Ever- 


cord at the Bottom of Page 88. 


ſhe Day. Noun Subſtantive, Nominative Singular, 
(depends on the Verb avere. By Rule XXIV. Page 
j. Names to intitle or deſcribe, &C. 

ar the Day is intended to deſcribe the Evening and 
ning already ſpoken of, therefore all the Names are 
te ſame Caſe, which is here the Nominative. 


rf, Adjective, coaleſcing with Day, and ſtanding im- 
mediately 


| and the Morning. See the Obſervation on the firſt 
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mediately before it. By the ſecond Concord, Ry 
VIII. Page 89. 


( 174 3 
| Indicat! 
if and th 


Be their Subſtantives our Speech applies wm. By 


Thoſe Adjectives which nothing DOINGS, Ke. In pe 

Num 

LE SSON the ſecond. PEO 

The 1ft Chapter of St. Luke's Goſpel. 1 Ablath 

Ver. 1. JJ Oraſmuch as many have taken in Hand Rule X 

ſet forth in Order, a Declaration of th Eto 

Things which are moſt ſurely believed amongi ider ed 

2. Even as they delivered them unto us, wa “Traben. 

from the Beginning were Eye-witneſles a | 

Miniſters of the Word. * 

3. It ſeemed good to me alſo, having had peri gr 

| Underſtanding of all Things from the very fr --.. 5 
to write unto thee in Order, moſt excelle , v. 

te Verb 

T heephilus, WS 

4. That thou mighteſt know the Certainty of tho * - 


Things wherein thou haſt been inſtructed. 
ON 8 a de; for 


Foraſmuch as. Cauſal Conjunction. See Page 7; 1H is by 


77, at the Bottom. It gives Notice here, that the folloſi Th 
ing Sentence, many have taken in Hand, &c. expreſſes i Oft 
Cauſe, or Reaſon, why it ſeemed good to St. Lale Thi 
write. 
| Ih Oral 
* Hs: Uſed a8 a Subſtantive Plural by the Figure Ed depe: 
allage. See Page 150. It is of the Nominative Plural, e 108 
comes before the Compound Verb hawe taken in Hank 
The Figure Ellipſis is alſo concerned in this Expreſſio j 4 Decl, 
for Per/ons 1s to be underſtood after many. * 
ration 


"Hows taken, Verb Active Irregular, of the 5th Cl: 
See Page 25 The Rule is take, took, taken It 1 9 


Rule 
It Stare, 


(128 7} 
| Indicative Mood, ſecond Preter Tenſe, Plural Num- 
A and third Perſon, and agrees with the Nominative, 
nj. By the firſt Concord, viz. Rule VII. Page 87. 
In perſonal Conſtruction, Verbs receive 
Number and Perſon from a Nom'native. 


| Hand. Is a Subſtantive of the Singular Number 
dAblative Caſe, and depends on the Verb have taken. 
Rule XXI. Page 108. Containing Objects, &c. but 
e whole Expreſſion, have taken in Hand, may here be 
nidered as one Compound Verb, equivalent to have 
talen. | 


To ſet Arik Verb Active Irregular, of the firſt Claſs, 
ie 63. For its three Roots are /er, /er, ſet. Forth 
n Adverb in Compoſition with the Verb 70 et, and 
nifies out, or before the Publick ; but is now little uſed. 
he Verb is of the Infinitive Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and 
lends on the Verb Tranſitive, have taken in Hand. It 
dere of the Nature of a Subſtantive in the Accuſative 
ie; for it denotes that which has been taken in Hand. 
tis is by Rule XXV. Page 114. 


lo Th'Infinitive, and what on it depends, 
Ott, as a Name, on Nouns and Verbs attends. 
1e This Form may Names of any Caſe ſupply, Se. 


n Order. Noun FO Rn One of the Ablative Singular, 
ne 108. Containing Objects, &c. 


4 Declaration. Noun Subſtantive, of the Accuſative 
ular, and depends on the Verb zo /et forth; for the De- 
mation is in the Paſſive State zo be ſet forth. This is 
Rule XVI. Page 102. The Aive Verbs their Paſ- 
i Irares transfer, &c. The Indefinite Article à is here 
| uſed, 


id depends on the Verb to /er forth, By Rule XXI. 
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( 170 ) 


uſed, becauſe the Declaration ſpoken of is one Declarai F Mot} 
amongſt others. See Page 39 for the Import of this Artie — 

| Of Things. Noun Subſtantive Regular, of the Plurd —_ 
Number and Genitive Caſe, and depends on the dH 17, f 
ſtantive Declaration. By Rule XIII. Page 96. edent. 


The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen Mi 

On Nouns, when Correlations intervene, 
For every Declaration ſuppoſes ſomething atclars 
and the Things are that which is declared. 


FJ . Pronoun Demonſtrative, coaleſcing wil 5 
T hings as its Antecedent, By the third Concord, which 
is Rule IX. Page go. . 
Pronouns to Autsbeden muſt refer, in Man, 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perſon bear. 

See the Obſervation on this Concord, at Page gl * Re 
The Definite Article he might here have been uſed in ent her 
Read of 750. 1% 5 

Aich. Pronoun Relative to the Antecedent Thin Antec 
Which, and not ho, is uſed here, by Rule X. Page gi Pura 

To Things we which apply, to Perſons avho, &c. I, 7 Von 

It is of the Neuter Gender, Plural Number, and thi* Caſe, 
Perſon, becauſe it's Antecedent Thing, is ſo. This 1 Delivers 
by the third Concord mentioned above. But it is of t bod, fr 

| Nominative Caſe, and comes before the Verb are. Th Pon, an 
is by Rule XI. at Page 93. e 
The Relatives are in the Nom' native, | 
Number and Perſon, when to Verbs they give, 7 them, E 
nefore 1 

Are believed. Verb Paſſive Regular, of the Indicatn 10 292 
Mood, Preſent Tenſe, Plural Number, and third Pe lute, &c 
ſon, and agrees with the Nominative avhich. By "lM g. Ve 


firſt Concord " Wes whi 


%. ſurely. Adverb, of the Superlative Degree. See 
Account of the Degrees of Compariſon, at Page 29. 


Among. Prepoſition. See Page 135. 


. Pronoun Perfonat; st. Luke and others the An- 
reedent. Therefore 4s St. Luke is conceived to name 


linſelf and others as diſtinguiſped by his Act of ſpeaking, he, 
brether with them, is now bf the firſt Perſon Plural. 


te Prepofition among. By Rule XVI. zd Part, Page 102. 
To Prepoſitions, not themſelves the Signs 


Of Caſes, Uſe thi Accuſative ſubjoins. 


Ver. 2. E. ven. Adverb. It ſignifies here in the very 


In? Manner. 


4;, Reſtrictive Conjunction. See Page 78. It is equi- 
ent here to in which. 


They. Pronoun Perſonal, Men or Perſons underſtood is 
e Antecedent; therefore it is of the Maſculine Gen- 
5 Plural Number, and third Perſon, By the third Con- 
Id, Pronouns to Antetederts, &c. It is of the Nomina- 
e Caſe, and comes before the Verb delivered. 


Delivered. Verb Active Regular, of the Indicative 
Food, firſt Preter Tenſe, Plural Number, and third 
on, and agrees with the Nominative they, By the 
it Concord, In perſonal Conſtruction, &C. 


Them. Pronoun Perſonal, Things the Antecedent 
nefore it is of the Neuter Gender, Plural Number, and 


Inte, & c. It is of the Accuſative Caſe, and depends 


the Verb Tranſitive delivered ; for it denotes the 
ing which avere deli verd. This is by Rule XVI. 


2 Page 


re Page 32. It is of the Accuſative Caſe, depending on 


ud Perſon. By the third Concord, Pronouns to Ante- 
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Page 102. The Active Verbs their Paſſive States tran 
&c. | 


He- 
figure E 
comes 
tis a Sr 
4 ds in L 


yllable 


Unto. Prepoſition, of the ſame Meaning as zo, but noj 
ſeldom uſed. See Page 131, at the Bottom. 


Us. Pronoun Perſonal, the Writer and others t 


Antecedent ; therefore, as he is conſidered as ſpeakinfſl C 3 
and naming himſelf with others, the Pronoun is of ii The 
firſt Perſon Plural. See Page 32. It is of the AcculM |; is | 
tive Caſe, and depends on the Prepoſition anto, by erb we 
latter Part of Rule XVI. Page 102. Wa. 
To Prepoſitions not themſelves the Signs e lame 

Of Caſes, Uſe th'Accuſative ſubjoins. Some 
Which. Pose Relative, they the Antecedent. Hend 1 
according to the preſent Cuſtom of the Engliſh La Ad. ( 


guage, who ſhould have been uſed here and not where it re 
For Rule X. To Things we which apply, to Per/aiWi: 
« who” is founded on the preſent Cuſtom. But, when Wi 


Scriptures were tranſlated into Engliſh, this Diſtindi Th 
was not obſerved. Which is of the Maſculine Gendd Lik 
Plural Number, and third Perſon, by the third Concoſi Sor 
for its Antecedent hey is ſo. It is of the Nominal For he 


Caſe, and comes before the Verb avere. 


From the Beginning. Noun Subſtantive of the Ablati 
Singular, and depends on the Verb avere. By Rule V 
Page 104. 7 

The Ablatives by from as Names we uſe 
Of Limits whence the Mind a State purſues, 


Mere. Verb Subſtantive of the Indicative Mood, ll 
Preter Tenſe, Plural Number, and third Perſon, ' 
agrees with the Relative 2v4ich, By the firſt Concor 


(279 7 


He- witnelſẽs. Compound Subſtantive, formed by the 
comes a Kind of Adjective by being linked to Witneſſes. 


nds in 5, therefore its Plural is formed by adding the 
able es. By Rule III. at Page 24. 
Ch, s, Ib, x and æ encreaſe 
Their Plural Forms by each aſſuming es. 
lt is of the Nominative Plural, depending on the 
erb avere, and is thereby referred to the Nominative 
wich : For both which and Eye-witnefſes are Names of 
e ſame Perſons. This is by Rule XXIV. Page 13. 
Sometimes no Verb like Caſes comes between, 
But the Verb Subſtantive may intervene, &c, 


lad. Conjunction Copulative, joining Words. For 
re it refers Minifters to the common Word «vere, to 
ch Zye-auitnees is already referred. Chang 15 by 
ule XXXI. Page 126. 

The Copulative Conjunctions may connect 

Like Caſes, Moods, and Tenſes, which reſpect 

Some common Word, c 
for here Eye-witne/es and Minifters are both of the 
ominative Cafe. | 


ilar, depending on the Subſtantives Zye-witneſſes and 
later. By Rule XIII. Page 96. 

The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen 

On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 
For here the Mord is that which is <vitne/ed and mini- 
fu. i. e. it is in the States which are correlative to 
iineing and miniſtring, that are in Witneſſes and Mini- 
n. The Definite Article zhe is here uſed to give] Notice, 


that 
2 


feure Enallage, Page 150; for here the Subſtantive Eye 


is a Subſtantive of the third Variety; for its Singular 


Oythe Word. Noun Subſtantive, of the Genitive Sin- 
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that the Nord ſpoken of is not one Sort of Word a 


others, but the particular Doctrine of the Chriſtian Rd 
ligion. | 


ak anc 
rand I 
Li 
n N. 


The Order of Words in this Verſe is by the Figur _ 
Hyperbaton. See Page 152. For the ſimple Order wll 
„Even as they which from the Beginning were Eye. ih 4ů. ( 
cc nefles and Miniſters of the Word delivered them unt e con 
« us”, and this Order is more diſtin and intelligibl the pr 
than the other. For in the other, awhich ſeems to be | 
ferred to zs, as its Antecedent, whereas it is really refeh daving 
red to they. lung a 
| fett T 

Ver. 3. I. ſeemed. Verb Active Regular, here uſed ig lad or 4 
perſonally. This is by Rule XXVII. Page 117. : 

The Engliſh Verbs imperſonal appear Under? 
Plac'd in Dependence, or on it or there. ; gular, 
Thoſe form'd by it, toSingulars confin'd, ng Lad, 
A Sentence often take by that ſubjoin'd, in bag, 
Or Verb Infinitive, or any Train +. Y Wha 
Of Words which in Effect a Nom'native conta! Its P 

For here the Particle i? gives Notice that the Infiniti ö Vf alt: 
Verb to write, with its dependent Words uxto the in 0 ey 
der, ſupplies the Place of one Subſtantive in the Nomul * of 
tive Caſe to the Verb /zemed'; for to write unto thee in ore U 
der, expreſſes that which ſeemed good, The Verb is The 
the Indicative Mood, firſt Preter Tenſe, Singular Nut . On 
ber, and third Perſon, and, inTerms of Grammar, is i a the 

alve to 
to be put imperſonally, Ne 
| Thing 

Good. Adjective, depending on it N and there 5econe 
united with 20 avrite unto thee in Order, as if theſe 1 Befor 
Words were one Noun Subſtantive. WM Thoſ 

Fo me. Pronoun Perſonal, the Writer the Antecedeſi un th, 

It is of the firſt Perſon, for the Writer is conceived: "TY 


ſpe 


„ 

wk and name himſelf. (See Page 32) Singular Num- 

rand Dative Caſe, By Rule XV. Page 100. 

The Limits whither States or Objects tend, 

In Names of Dative Forms, on Nouns and Verbs at- 
tend. 


/ ; 


ie conſiders himſelf as united with others in writing 
(ihe preſent Subject. See Page 74. 


having Had. Participle Coaleſcent of the Verb to have, 
ting as an Adjective with 0 me. 
ect Tenſe, for it ſignifies zhe ny as compleat- 
bad or gained. 


luder ſtanding. Noun Subſtantive of the Accuſative 
woular, and depends on the Participle Tranſitive ha- 
ing had, for the Und! landing i is conſidered as OY 
nad, This is by Rule XXIX. Page 125. 
Whate'er dependent Caſe a Verb may claim, 
Its Participle may command the ſame. 


Of all Things, Of Things 1s a Noun Subſtantive Re- 
lar, of the Genitive Caſe Plural, depending on the Sub- 


170 ative Underſtanding. By Rule XIII. 

7 The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen, 

Nut On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 

© for the Things are in the State under/iood, which is cor- 


l Ting, and ſtanding immediately before it. By 
e Second Concord, which is Rule VIII. Page 89. 
Before their Subſtantives our Speech applies 

Thoſe Adjectives which nothing modihes, &c. 


From the very Firſi. From the Firſt is an AdjeQive 
kd as a Subſtantive by the Figure Enallage, fee Page 
150, 


4ÿ5. Conjundtive. Adverb, ſignifying here that St. 


It is of the Paſt or 


aive to Underſtanding. All is an AdjeQive, coaleſcing 
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bad. By Rule XVIII. Page 104. 


1 182 5 
150, or by Ellipſis, for beginning is underſtood. It is 
the Ablative Singular, and depends on the Verb havi 


Winſeque 
tes W1 
N0NOUN 
ages 10. 
re of th 
| un, 

Very is an Adverb coaleſcing with Firſt, and ſignifyig 
that the Expreſſion is to be taken in the ſtricteſt Senſg 


To write. Verb Active Irregular of the third Cl: 
Its Roots are write, wrote, written, fee Page 67. It 
Objective, and of the Infinitive Mood, Preſent Ten 
and ſupplies the Place of a Nominative Caſe to the Ve 


The Ablatives by from as Names we uſe 
Of Limits whence the Mind a State purſues, 


Yerſe / 
ring Ne 
wmv, & 
the Ab 
e Apoſ 
VI. P 


ſeemed, as has been obſerved above. The 
As a 

Unto. Prepoſition, ſee Page 13]. 
| Dou. ] 


Thee. Pronoun Perſonal, of the ſecond Perſon (for 
Ferſon addreſſed is its Antecedent) Singular Numbd 
and Accuſative Caſe, depending on the e Prepoition urh 


edent ; 
gular 
mcord, 


By Rule XVI. Page 102. Pron 
To Prepoſitions not themſelves the Signs The: 

Of Caſes, Uſe th*Accuſative ſubjoins. Fr 1 
_ lt is o. 
In Order. Noun Subſtantive Regular, of the Ablauf b "2 
Singular, and depends on the Verb to write, By Ru Mighte 
XXI. Page 108. Containing Objects, &c. dots are 
Moſt excellent. Adjective of the Superlative Degre ; _ 
(ſee Page 29) and coaleſces with the Subſtantive 7. beeps . , 
native 


lus, before which it is immediately placed. This is 
the Second Concord, Rule VIII. Page 89. 
Before their Subſtantives our Speech applies 
Thoſe Adjectives which nothing modifies. 


Theophilus. Noun Subſtantive proper, of the Vocati 1 [ts P 
Caſe Singular, (for it is the Name of a Perſon addreſl * 3 
r 


conſequent 


(193 3 
nſequently it is of the Second Perſon ; and as it 


"tes With the Sentence as a conſtituent Part of it, the 
noun of the Second Perſon zhee is uſed with it. See 


re of the Vocative Caſe, and of this Kind of Conſtruc- 


Jon. 


Verſe 4. That, Caſual or Sentential Demonſtrative, 
ing Notice that the whole Sentence, 7hou mighteft 
ww, &c. is to be conſidered in effect as one Subſtantive 
{the Ablative Caſe, ſnewing the Cauſe or Reaſon why 
e Apoſtle writes to Theophilus, This is by Rule 
IKYI. Page 116. | 

The Caſual That whole Sentences may place 

As a Noun Subſtantive in any Caſe. 


Thou. Pronoun Perſonal, the Perſon addreſſed the An- 
edent; therefore it is of the Maſculine Gender, 
ugular Number, and ſecond Perſon. By the Third 
mcord, which is Rule IX. Page go. 

Pronouns to Antecedents muſt refer 

Their Gender, Number, and their Perſon bear. 
lt is of the Nominative Caſe, and comes before the 
ſerb mighteſt know. | 


reti 


Mighteff know Verb Irregular, of the Fifth Claſs. Its 


bots are know, knew, known. See Page 70. It is of 


under, and ſecond Perſon, and agrees with the No- 
native 2h By the Firſt Concord. 


The Certainty. Noun Subſtantive of the ſecond Va- 
fy, for its Plural is Certainties. By Rule 2. Page 24. 
7 final, not in Diphthongs us'd, ſupplies 
Its Plural by the Termination es. 


cati 


yes 103 and 104 for an Account of the preciſe Na- 


e Potential Mood, Firſt Indefinite 'Fenſe, Singular 


1 is of the Accuſative Singular, and depends 5 the 
eb Tranſitive mighteſt know; for it expreſſes that 
ab, 
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aohich might be lion. This is by Rule XVI. Pape 10] 10h 
The Active Verbs their Paſſive States transfer, &c. ii 
Definitive Article zhe ſhews that 75 Certainty ſpoke F 
is not every Kind of Certainty, but that which is $ 
_ thoſe Things wherein, &C. ; 


Thus 
W tally r 
nay pe: 
this Ma 
very V 
What har 
nderſto 
Rules b 
Er Hour 
tend h 
earied. 
the D 


It lik 
MV Engli 
: ation fe 
; luguag 


Of theſe Things. Of Things, Neun Subſtantive Regi 
lar, of the Genitive Plural, depending on the W 8 
Certainty. By Rule XIII. Page 96. 

The Genitives are in Dependence ſeen 
On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. F 
For Certainty ſuppoſes ſomething in which it appeai 


i 
I 
* 


is | Thoſe. Is a Pronoun Demonſtrative, and coaleſces wil 
"7 its Antecedent Things, By the Third Concord, Rul 
4 IX. Page go. 7 
1 Pronouns to Antecedents muſt refer ; 
'F Their Gender, Number, and their Perſon bear. 
So that h is of the Neuter Gender, Plural Nunk 

ber, and third Perſon, becauſe T; hings 1 is ſo. See the o 
ſervation on this Rule at Page 91. | : 


8 


herein. Relative Adverb, equivalent to in which. amp! 
Thou. Pronoun Perſonal, the Perſon addreſſed the ak 

tecedent; therefore it is of the Maſculine GenddM[ Have 
Singular Number, and ſecond Perſon by the Third Col Lind 

cord. Pronouns to Antecedents, &c. It is of the No ih dung; | 

native Caſe, and comes before the Verb haſt been 1 Wanced 
ftruaed. | om o 

| | ereſore 


Had been inſtructed. Verb Paſſive Regular, of ns, T. 
Indicative Mood, Second Preter Tenſe, Singular Num lires and 
ber, and ſecond Perſon, and agrees with the Nominl 
tive thou, By the Firſt Concord, In perſonal _ 
tion, &c. Thi 


If 
0 5 
2 
Y 


e quote 
t fee v. 
r Rule, 


(: 195) 


00 Thus it appears that the Engliſh Language 1s effec- 
th rally reduced to Rule in the foregoing Grammar. It 


ay perhaps appear tedious at the firſt to reſolve it in 


is Manner, and to account for the Conſtruction of 
M:cry Word, and for the Irregularities of every Word 


qules by Heart, a great deal may be diſpatched in half 
n Hour, as will appear upon Trial; and a Child may 
nend half an Hour at a Time without being too much 
earied. Vet, at the firſt, the Leſſons may be ſhortened 
t the Diſcretion of the Teacher. 


* . likewiſe appears from hence, that the Reſolution 
{Engliſh in this Manner, will be laying a good Foun- 
ation for the Knowledge of the Grammar of any other 
anguage. 


1 bramples of Falſe Engliſh, to be reftified 7 
the Rules. 


Have obſerved in the Preface, that Examples of this 
Kind are not quite proper for Learners who are very 
eng; but that they may be of Service to thoſe more 
leanced in Years, who have contracted Habits from 
2 tom of writing or ſpeaking ungrammatically; I have 
reſore added a few Examples for the Uſe of ſuch Per- 
0. The Examples are chiefly taken from the Scrip- 
as and the firſt Papers of the Spectator. All the Places 
quoted, that the Learner may turn to each, if he does 
fee where the Miſtake lies, or cannot rectify it by 
Rule, | 

; Aa Faults 


ö Fat happens to have any. But, if the Grammar be well 
Naderſtood by the Maſter, and the Scholar have the 
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Faults againſt the Rules at Pages 24 and 25, concerning 


1 


the Formation of the Plural of Subſtanti ves. | 12 
na Lad 

He behaved himſelf with great Gallantry at ſeveral He 1s 
Siegs. (Rule 1.) Spear. No. 1. This 

Excepting in the public Exerciss of the Colle Y ad Lea 
ſcarce uttered a hundred Words. (1.) 167. The! 

Upon the Death of my Father J reſolved to travel i ing Line tl 
to foreign Countrys. (2.) 1b:d. 

Our Club only meets on Fueſdaies and Thul . # 
(2.) Ii. ble pr, 
He can inform you from which of the French King OL ere 
Wenchs (3.) our Wifes (4.) and Daughters had aß TIRE 
Manner of curling their Hair, No. 2. I ple. 

One who is haſtening to the Object of all his with de 1 
(3.) and conceives Hope from his Decaies and Infirml er o 
tys 2. id. 4 She pi 
Faults in the Compariſon of Adjectiwes that end in y, col a Birt 

trary to the Obher vation at Page 29. 4 nth. 
"JF Aureli: 

He that cometh after me is mightyer than J. St, Mal un Wal 
ch. iii. ver. 11. f 

Thou beſt ae in 
And lovelyeſt of thy Sex! Aadiſ. Cato, Act 3. Scene f fir} 
to mix 4 I: 
Taſte after Taſte, upheld by kindlyeſt Change. 1 Wo 
Milton's Par. lifts 7 is a Re 
£ Kr of it 

Faults in the Fo ormation of the Participles, contrary to 
Ob/Jervations at Pages 51 and 52. E I: gra 
The chief trouble of compileing will fall to my bah ws 
Spectat. No. . 5x 

I have made myſelf a ſpeculative 8 tin Box 
without ever meddleing with any practical Part "I b The Hr 

am you 


bes 
1 WE 
by 
En 
8 
PAT 


| „ 
21 They may make their Entrance ſo as to be ſcen fling 
; na Lady's Bed-Chamber. No. 5. 
He is ſtudiing the Paſſions themſelves. No. 2. 


This may be attributed to the Folly of admiting Wit 
nd Learning as Merit in themſelves. No. 6. 
he Lady ſeeing me quiting my Knife and Fork and 
üng them acroſs. Lia. 


Faults in the Formation of the third Perſon ſingular, of 
the preſent Tenſe of the Indicative Mood, contrary to the 
Obſervations at Pages 72 and 73. 


ue 


have obſerved that a Reader ſeldom peruss a Book 
ith Pleaſure till he knows, &c. No. 1. 
ge thinks Life loſt in her own Family, and fancys 
relf out of the World. No. 15. 

Y dhe pitys all the valuable Part of her own Sex. Ibid. 
A Birth Day furniſhs Converſation for a Twelve- 
nch. 127d. 

lurelia paſss away a great Part of her Time in her 
Mi Walks and Gardens. 76:4. 


4 wlts in the Order of placing Words contrary to the fix 
ne , Frſt Rules of Syntax. See Pages 83 to 87. 


klare obſerved I (I.) that a Book (IV.) ſeldom pe- 
W's a Reader (I.) with Pleaſure, till knows he (I.) whe- 
JF of it (III.) the Writer be a black or fair Man. 
| Spectat. No. 1. 
To gratify this Curioſity is which (V.) ſo natural to 
leader, I deſign this Paper and my next as prefatory 
W'courſes to my following Writings, and ſhall give ſome 
Aunt in them of the ſeveral Perſons are engaged (V.) 
Wn this Work. bid. | 
- if Hiſtory (IV.) knows he of every Mode, and can 
vl um you from which of the Wenches French King's 
be Aaz (III.) 
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(III. ) our Wives and D had this Manner of eo As in 


ing their Hair. oat. 
Extra 
Faults againſ? the firſt Concord, which is Rule VII. p. 8) Hi its D. 
I the 
Man are ſaid to be a ſociable Animal. Spe&ar. No. 9% Bo, 

I knows a conſiderable Market-Town, &c. Jbid, Theſo 


The folding Doors was immediately thrown open. J, 2 
T is now ſettled with a Widow Woman. No. 12 

She have likewiſe modelled her F amily ſo well, tha 
when her little Boy offer to pull me by the Coat, &c. 15, 
The Miſtreſs ſcoldeſt at the Servants. IBI. 
If you haſt kept various Company you knows, & 


When 


| 7 Je Me 
No. 24. _ 


Fade. 
s for 
| Lilenc 


Vou plainly inſinuateſt that“ Signior Grimaldi and 
* ] has a Correſpondence. No. 16. 1 
Becauſe thou has done this, thou is curſed above al 


2 
£® 


have 

Cattle. Geneſis, chap. 111. ver. 14. hal 
Faults againſt | the fecond Concord, Rule VIII. Page 990 N 
5 err 


I have paſſed Years my latter in this City. Sale F randfat 


No. 1. Dance WI 
It is Pity that Diſcoverys Page 24) many ſo bl His Sir 
be in the Poſſeſſion of Man a ſilent. 13:7. | 
The Pain greateſt I can ſuffer is the being talked i * in 
bid. | 
; In the E xamples above FU Adjeftives ſnould fant i 
fore their Subftantives. F 3 or: 
eader. 
His noble and generous Notions of Trade are. No. if There: 
It tedious would be to deſcribe their Habits and Pg uaintec 
| ſons. . | E We h av 
entlema. 
Declin 


See the Obſervation near the End of Page 88. 


(1. 

As infignificant I am to the Company in public Places. 
at. No. 4. 

Extravagantly laviſh an Opera may be allowed to be 
n its Decorations. No. 5. 
In theſe Examples the Adje&ives ſhould be placed behind 

the Verbs that depend on the Subſtantives. 

Theſe Examples, and thoſe given under Rules I. to VI. 


Y few the great Conſequence of obſerving the due Or- 
Luer of Poſition in Engliſh. 

lat „ | | 

15. Faults againſt the third Concord, Rule IX. Page go. 


When my Mother was gone with Child of me about 
Wie Months, he dreamt that he was is brought to-bed of 
W |udge. No. 1. 

As for the reſt of my Infancy, 1 ſhall paſs them over 
Silence. Ibid. 

| have paſſed my latter Years in theſe City. hid. 
hall give an Account of this Gentlemen who are 
89 ncerned with me in theſe Work. 14:7. : 
heir Name is Sir Roger de Coverley ; thy Great 
brandfather was the Inventor of the famous County- 
lance which is called after me. No. 2. 


His Ungaro proceed from our good Senſe, AN, 


2 
noul 


ed tf laults in the Uk of who and which, rottrary to Rule X. 


I "OF 92. 

nd ff | 5 
o gratify this Curiolity who 5 ſo natural to a 
eder. No. 1. 

No. 


ere are very few celebrated Books whom 1 am not 
uainted with. 1574. 


We have amongſt us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a 
entleman which, according to his Years, ſhould be in 
W Decline of his Life. No. 2. 


There 
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There ſat at her Feet a Couple of Secretaries, whid 
received every Hour Letters from all Parts of the World 
Spectat. No. 3. 


the oft 
i upon t 


I is di. 


Faults in the Caſe of the Relative who, contrary to Rule N = 1 
7 93: N th 
All whom know that Shire are well acquainted wit can 
the Parts and Merits of Sir Roger. No. 2. have 
She had received the Addreſſes of a Gentleman, hh E P lea 
after a long and intimate Acquaintance, ſhe forſool =O 
No. I 3» {0 nild (R 
Three Parts of thoſe who I reckon among the Lig batchel 
ous are ſuch as are only quarrelſome in their Hear Natur 
No. 21. 1 right 
There are none to who this Paper will be more uſt | We XII 
ful than to the Female World. No. 10. 1 than 2 
next a 
Faults in ; the Uſe of the Relative that, contrary to Rub x ps, (R. 
Page 94- ; 
id ag 
I am not ſo vain as to think it rreſaged any Digi 
at that I ſhould arrive. No. 1. f 
There is another Set of Men to that I muſt lay chi . . fir 
No. 10. | ame 
All for that I would contend is, to Keep the Handkel þ Su 
chief from being miſapplied. No. 44. ; | 5 
Faults againſt the Regimen of the Caſes. j "EY 
They w ould draw I out of that Obſcurity which o Pages 
have enjoyed for many Years, and expoſe I in publi de 20770 
Places, to ſeveral Salutes and Civilities. (Rue XVI 
Spectat. No. I. q A for 
Gable 


This Humour creates he no Enemies. (Rule xVI 


No. 2. T7 
Sb. 


e 
the often ſmiled with a ſecret Pleaſure when ſhe look- 
{upon they. (Rule XVI.) Spear. No. 3. 


is difficult to ſhew the Miſapplication of the Signs of 
the Caſes without making the Words utterly unintelli- 
gible. Newertheleſs I have given a Sentence or two 
of the Beginning of the firſt Spectator, with the Signs 
changed as below. 

[ have obſerved that a Reader ſeldom peruſes a Book 

m Pleaſure, (Rule XX.) till he knows whether the 

ſüter with it (Rule XIII.) be a black or fair Man, by 

nid (Rule XIII.) or choleric Diſpofition, married, or 

batchelor 3 in other Particulars (Rule XX.) to the 


th Underſtanding (Rule XV.) for an Author 
ule XIII.) To erally this Curioſity which is ſo natu- 
than a Reader, (Rule XV.) I deſign this Paper and 
iert as prefatory Diſcourſes in my following Wri- 
os, (Rule XV.) 


uts againſt Rule XXIV. concerning Sub/tantives in like 
Caſes. 


lhe firſt of our Society is a Gentleman, of a Baronet, 
Name to Sir Roger de Coverley. Spear. No. 2. 
Ile is in a Gentleman that is very ſingular. 14:7. 
de ſhall be called for Woman. Geneſis, chap. 2. 
23. 


4 Faults againſi Rule XX VII. and the Obſervations upen 
ges 117 70 120, concerning the Application of It and 
de wth Definitive Verbs. 


. for the reſt of my Infancy, it being nothing re- 


ble in it, I ſhall paſs it over in Silence. SpeZat. 
Is 


Nature, (Rule XIII.) that conduce very much with 
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I made there my Buſineſs theſe three Days; to liſſ 
after my own Fame. Spectat. No. 4. ; 
There is, for this Reaſon, that I keep my Com 
plexion and Dreſs as great Secrets. No. 1. 


It are three very material Points which T have not i F | N 
ken to 1n this Paper. Ibid. E | 


5 F eats a againſt Rule XXVIII. concerning the Uk of 1 

4 cond Preter Tenſe, With Names of Time, 
4 As I have been walking! in the Streets about 279 of 

ot \ night ago. Speat. No. 5. Sort 

= Sir Roger has ſaid, laſt Night, that none but Meng mes of 
N N fine Parts deferves to be hanged. No. 6. Wn, C. 
Y : Faults againſt by Rule at Page 121, concerning the Uſe , 3 
* | ſhall and will. ” hs 
41 itted 
48 As the chief Trouble of compiling, and digeſtinvith f 
T4 and correcting, ſhall fall to my Share, I muſt do myiMWittemg 
48 the Juſtice to open the Work with my own Hiſtol 
77 Spectat. No. 1. The N 
12 As for other Particulars in my Life and Adventu ech, I 
. I ſhall inſert them in the following Papers as I will Vari 
41 Occaſion. Did. the foll 
* This I kgzow ſhall be Matter of great Rallery tot u con 


ſmall Wits. No. 10. ty, an 
If we look into the Profeſſion of Phyſic we will fn verticy 
moſt formidable Body of Men. y are ſ 
proper 

If you underſtand any other Language which y4Mmoun ; 
Scholar underſtands, you may eafily tranſlate Portic 
from it into falſe Engliſh, and oblige your Scholar 
find out the Faults, and rectify them by the Rules: Al 
this is probably as effeQual a Method of teaching W4 I ar 
reigners Engliſh as any that can be taken. Cra 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ME Writers on Grammar have diſtinguiſhed 
the Words of which Language conſiſts into 
eight or nine different Sorts. They have called 

r Sorts the Parts of Speech, and have given them the 

mes of Noun, Proxoun, Vers, PaRTiCiPLE, An- 


to theſe, in Engliſh, we may add Tyr ARTICLE. 
is Diviſion of the Parts of Speech has been ſo long 
Wautted in Grammar, and has been found to be attend- 
Wl vith fo little Inconvenience, that it is not 8 
attempt any new Diviſion. 


ze Noun and the Verb are the principal- Parts of 
rech, to which all the reſt are but different Kinds of 
iliaries : And the Reaſan why they are /o will appear 
the following Treatiſe ; therefore it is proper to begin 
th conſidering the Noun and Verb in one general 


particular. This I ſhall do in the Order in which 
ty are ſet down above, e: t the Article: For it will 
proper to conſider it immediately after the Noun and 
Moun ; becauſe of the eſpecial Relation which it has 
mmon or appellative Names, and of its n! in 
ang to that of fome of the Pronouns, 


Uoraleſcent Circumſtance, in aSenſe ſomewhat peculiar; - 
Bb it 


1, CoxjuncTtion, PREPOSTTIOx, INTERJECTION ; 


[ew, and then to treat of each of the Parts of Speech 


am under a Neceſſity of uſing the Words Object, 
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194 INTRODUCTION 


in the following Treatiſe, not only whatſoever produc 
conveyed to the Mind, but likewiſe whatſoever prod 


Conception, ſuch as that the Mind can confine its \ 
tention to that Conception only : . 


it is neceſſary to give Notice, that by an Objee is mean Nour 
the Now: 
enote 
tes at 
* with 
hen it 
Icke V 
lantiv E; 


6, Or T0 


an Image in the Eye whence the Conception thereof 


ces any Senſation, or gives Occaſion to any Internſ 


And that by a Coale/cent Circumſtance, is meant ſug 
as unites with an Object nen 207 0B the N uns 
of the Object. 1 g 


8 E G * 1 O N 855 
e the Noun aa Verb in rer 


But it 
hen der 
r Gor 
notes 
bod, alt! 
we God 

The 
lance 01 
lere, alt 
ad i 


Definitions. 


5 [3 s 4 
: 3 ry 


fFOUNS denote 0jz8s, or Coaliſein 9 | 

cumſtances, « without including the Chara 
of beginning, continuing, ending, being renewed, deſtroy 
and again repeated, fo as to ſuit any Occaſion of Dijeour, 


No. 1. 


no wa 

No. 2. Verbs denote States of being, which may Wy eithe 

_ conſidered either as Objedts, or Coaleſcent Circumſtandonn:/5, 

including the Character of beginning, continuing, end and 

Being renewed, deflroyed, and again repeated, h as to Wis Coal:} 
any Occafi fort of Diſcourſe. | 

| lf {eve 

Theſe Definitions ſhew the: Difference Judd ether 

Conception annexed to any Sort of Noun in any of i; mey: 

Forms, and that annexed to any Sort of Verb in an the C 

its Forms whatloever 3 as will appear fully in what Obje& w 

lows. lay be « 

bud ant 


Nol 


("9s 3 

Nouns are of two Kinds, the Noun Subſtanti ue and 
tr Noun Adje&ive. The Noun Subſtantive may either 
knote an Object, or a Coaleſcent Circumſtance. It de- 
ies an Object when it ſtands ſingle; as, Virtue, Vice; 
with an Article prefixed ; as, a Man, the Woman; or 


. then it is the principal Word of a Series, and the reſt 
che Words depend on it. Thus, God is a Noun Sub- 


2anf 


” 


1 or tbe Cod 3 THE Gop of Wiſdom, &c. 

: But if a Subſtantive depends on ſome other Word, it 
len denotes a Coaleſcent Circumſtance. Thus, the Son 
r Gop, denotes but one Son; and to be WIr RH Gop, 
notes but one State of Being; therefore of God, with 
(1d, although they are grammatic Forms of the Subſtan- 


he God, yet now denote only Coale/cent Circumſtances. 


ance only; as, THE GOOD God, a wisE Man: For 
ee, although Goodne/5 is repreſented as united with God, 
ad Wiſdom with ſome Man, yet the Number of Objects 
5no ways increaſed in the Conception that is denoted 


ay M either of the Expreſſions, as it would be in God and 
anne, a Man and Wiſdom ; therefore the Adjectives 


8 Coaleſcent Circumſtances ; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


f ſeveral Objects, denoted by Subſtantives, are taken 
byether, and conſidered as an aggregate Object, (i. e. 
v they are conſidered when the Subſtantives are united 
the Conjunction and) the Conception of a Complex 
Object will be expreſſed, in which the conſtituent Objects 
tay be counted by the Numbers one, tavo, three, &c. as 
bud and . denotes two Objects; ; 4 Man, and 


* 
"Bb 2 


antive, and it denotes an Object in the Expreſſions God, 


The Noun Adjective denotes 2 Coaleſcent Circum- 


pod and viſe, denote Goodne/s and Wiſdom, conſidered 
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Numbers of Repetition, once, tavice, thrice, &c. For ſucl 


the Aggregate, the Number will be increaſed ; as, J 
and to think, denotes two States; and being, and think 


C- 196-3 g 
(Goodneſs, and Virtue, denotes three Objects; and ſo of 


other Inſtances. Hence it is manifeſt that the Concepſ a by 
tions of theſe Objects are ſeparately aſcertained in thFpunted 
Intellect (i. e. ſo that the Mind can confine its Attenſic Exp 


tion to any of them ſingly): For otherwiſe, the Object . is 
as denoted by theſe Conceptions, could not be thuff 
counted: Yet theſe Objects cannot be counted by thi 


Expreſſions as Goodneſs, or Virtur, once, twice, thrice, al 
abſurd : Therefore it is likewiſe manifeſt, that Object 
when denoted by Subſtantives, are not conſidered as ii Hates o. 
veſted with the Character of beginning, ending, being ri 
newed or repeated, ſo as to ſuit any Occaſion of Diſcourſe. 


If ſeveral States, denoted by Verbs in the Infiniti 
Mood, or by the Engliſn Participles, are conſidered | 


01g 
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reſent 1 
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ing, and ſpeaking, denotes three States; and ſo of oth 
Inſtances : Therefore the Conceptions annexed to the 
Forms of the Verb are ſeparately aſcertained in the Intel 
leR, as well as the Conceptions which are denoted b 
Subſtantives : But the States 70 be, or being ; to think, 0 
thinking, may be counted by the Numbers once, twid 
thrice, &c. therefore it is evident that the States dend 
ted by Verbs are conſidered as inveſted with the Cha 
rater of beginning, ending, being renewed or repeated | 
as ta ſuit any Occaſion of Diſcourſe. 


every 
ling) 
t Parti, 
rein a1 


All th 
um a 
ences ( 


'The Couelcent Circumſtances which are denoted © 
ther by dependent Subſtantives, or by Adjectives, ne 
ther increaſe the Number of the Object with which thq 
coaleſce, nor repreſent it as in an occaſional State 


therefore theſe Circumſtances can neither be counted! 
th 


( 197 ) 

je Numbers one, two, three, & c. nor can an Object, de- 
ned by a Subſtantive, when in theſe Circumſtances, be 
y dunted by the Numbers once, tauice, thrice : Thus, in 
* Expreſſions, a Man of induſtry, an induſtrious Man; 


ect at is denoted by of Iaduſtry and induſtrious occaſions 
thulolacreaſe of Number in the Conception that is ſignified 
th either of the Expreſſions : Nor can you conſiſtently 
ſue « Man of Induſtry, or an induſtrious Man, once, twice, 


rice, &c. therefore of Induſtry, and induſtrious, neither 
mote Objects ſeparately confidered, nor occaſional 
res of Being: But if you make the Participles being, 


upreſſions /uch à T hing being, having been, you may re- 
reſent the Thing as Being, or having been, once, twice, 
rice, &c. without any Abſurdity. This ariſes altoge- 


, 0 M, which now unite with the Object, à Thing; and as 
thin: ſame Property attends the Infinitive Forms 70 be, to 


ive been, it is clear that the Property of the States de- 


| theWited by theſe verbal Forms is, that they may be con- 
Inteiived as begun, ended, renegved, and repeated, ſo as to ſuit 


y Occafion of Diſcourſe. Now every Verb may be re- 
lied into the Verb ro he, with other Words in Depend- 
Nee on it; (as, 7 do, to ſi fer, are of the ſame Import 
den ich 70 be doing, to be ſuffering ; and ſo of other Verbs) 
erefore this capital Property of the Verb 70 be, is found 


lingniſhes the Conception denoted, either by a Verb 
N Participle, from that denoted by a Noun Subſtan- 
e in any of its Forms, or by a Noun Adjective. 


All the grammatic Forms by which the Verb differs 
m a Noun Subſtantive or Adjective, are the Conſe- 
nted ences of T2008 an gle Property or Character of the States 
| denoted 


uving been, dependent on a Subſtantive, as in the 


er from the Nature of the verbal States being, having 


every Verb; and this is the eſſential Property which 
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_ denoted by Verbs, as will be made fully evident in 4 


Powers) as likewiſe for ſhewing the Reaſon of every Pi 
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any a 
ude to 
uſt be; 
by th: 
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following Treatiſe: And the Determination given aboy 
of the preciſe Nature of the Conceptions annexed f 
Nouns, and of thoſe annexed to Verbs, affords ſufficief 
Principles for explaining exactly all the Parts of Spee 
(i. e. for ſhewing the Rea/ons why they have their ſeved 


ceeding in the connected Conſtruction of Words, 
will appear in the following Treatiſe. This Detd 
mination never was given before by any Writer 
Grammar: And therefore no Writer has fully ſucced 


ed in tle Theory of his Art. * Diff 
Of the Noun Subſtantive in particular. "hee 
No. 3. Noun Subſtantives are the Names of Obje'* P 
ſo diſtinguiſhed by fixed or habitual Marks or Char] 0 / 
ters, that the Conceptions of the Objects are ſeparat 
aſcertained in the Intellect, without including the oc ubſta. 
ſional Capacity above deſcribed ; but including the (Wn, 
pacity of denoting Coaleſcent Circumſtances, by vallliſ 
ous Modes of diſcurſive Operation of the Mind of Ma * 4+ 
1 ally ce 
Seeing every ſingle Subſtantive is the Name of an q 40 
ject, as that Object is repreſented by a Conceptilly M. 
which is ſeparately aſcertained in the Intellect; ., 
Subſtantive is compleat Senſe if mentioned alone: Noun 
whatſoever Conception is ſeparately aſcertained in Name 
Intellect, and annexed to a Name, muſt inſtantly re that 1 
to the Mind of every Perſon who has once formed or 
annexed it to the Name, and this by meer Recolle&i_F" the 
whenſoever the Name is mentioned: So that no aq, 2 
tional diſcurſive Act is required in the Perſon who h or 
the Name mentioned, to apprehend the Meaning of Hef othe 
and therefore no connective Notice is neceſſary to dil of the 
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any additional diſcurſive Act: But if a Subſtantive is 
ale to denote a Coaleſcent Circumſtance, ſome Notice 
ut be given of a new diſcurſive Act, which is perform- 
by the Speaker, and muſt be repeated by the Hearer, 
order to reduce the Object which the Subſtantive 
notes to a Coaleſcent Circumſtance. This has given 
keaſion to theſe grammatic Forms in Greek and Latin, 
ich are called he Ca/es of Subtantives ; and, in En- 
ſh, to the prefixing of the Particles of, to, from, &c. 
dubſtantives; which Particles may be conſidered as 
: Signs of Caſes : For they are nearly equivalent to 


ks in Greek and Latin. The Nature of the Ope- 


re ee confidered i in what follows. 


Of the different Kinds of Nouv Subſtantives. 


ubſtantives are of two Kinds, zhe Tur). and e 
un, or Appellati ve. 


No. 4. Noun SUBSTANTIVES PROPER are more 
ur called proper Names, being each of them concei- 
(to be appropriated to one Object only; as Joh N--, 
% M—, England, France, London, Paris, &c. 


Noun SUBSTANTIVES Common, or APPELLATIVE, 


le: 
in Names to each of which ſuch a Conception is annex- 
ly re at it may equally repreſent any Object of a certain 


ned 
Ile 
10 20 


; or of a certain Species, as it is uſually called. 
us the Conceptions annexed to the Names a Man, a 
man, a Virtue, a Vice, may reſpectively denote any 
ho hal” or any Woman, any Virtue or any Vice; and 
ig of M other Inſtances. Hence an Object, expreſſed by 
to di ot theſe common Names, is only diſtinguiſhed by it 

ö from 


Differences of Termination which conſtitute the 


tons which the Signs of the Caſes denote will be 
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except in being conceived as a ſeparate Object, fabi 


( 200 ) | 
from an Object that is expreſſed by ſome other Nang 


me Na 
reral © 
made 
lers: 

par 
erefore 
& tha 
% Inſe, 


to Number: For this Property ſuppoſes that it is cap 
ble of being diſtinguiſhed from other Objects, which m yy 
any of them be called by the ſame common Nan 
Hence it is manifeſt, that only ſuch Marks or Chara 
ters of Diſtinction as are found in every Object of a 4 
tuin Species are included in the common or appellatiſ 


Name of the Species. When a Conception is thus for Ian 
ed and annexed to a Name, if any Objec of the Sri there 
occurs, the Name inſtantly occurs to the Mind with tSpeci 
by meer Recollection: And if the Name is mentioned 4 14 
Conception occurs inſtantly to the Mind, which will n hen 
preſent any Object of the Species. The Marks of Diftiniiiſh dif 
tion which are nchaded 3 in the Conception, may, I thinlﬀu: ; 3 
be called the Characteriſtic of the Species For if a led by 
Society of Men were to agree to ſet a certain Mark Q Wn Ol 
many Objects, and to call every Object which had tne ar 
Mark on it by one and the ſame Name, this Nath led by 
would be a common or appellative Name: And it, for 
manifeſt, that all Objects, with the Mark on the 4: 
would be of the Species to which the Name belongel ne Ob 
and that the Mark would be the Characteriſtic of cs ir 
Species. If we ſuppoſe farther, that ſame Part of i ¶ deſe s 
Mark were ſet upon many more Objects, and it wi: is 
agreed to call every Object which had either the when of 
M fark, or any Part of it, by ſome one and the ſame Na e 
different from the former ; it is equally clear, chat H of thi 
latter Name would likewiſe be a common or appellat k FA 
Name, and that the Species to which it belonged wo. ul 
comprehend all the Objects of the former Species, . wh 
many more: For not only thoſe which have the why A = 
Mark belong to it, but likewiſe all thoſe which have Up 


Part of the Mark. It f is by a Proceeding much "I 


mg ne Nature, that one Species is made to comprehend 
die ral others: Thus, the Species Animal, for Inſtance, 


nade to comprehend the Species Man, and many 
ters : For the Characteriſtic of the Species Animal 1s 
part of the Characteriſtic of the Species Man; and 
eeore the former Species includes many more Ob- 
& than the latter: For every Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Rep- 
„ Inſect, has ſo much of the Characteriſtic of the Spe- 
Man, as is the Characteriſtic of the Species Animal; 
(therefore all theſe, together with all Men, are of the 
Species ; and of Conſequence any one of them, as well 
ary Man, may be called an Animal. It eaſily appears 
In hence how it comes to paſs in Language, that /e- 

erent Object may be called by one and the ſame 
inne; and likewiſe, that one and the ſame Object may be 
ud by ſeveral different Names For as ſeveral very dif- 
ent Objects may each of them have the Characteriſtic 
me and the ſame Species, they may each of them be 
led by the Name of that Species; as every living Crea- 
for Inſtance, that has bodily Organs, may be call- 
Ian Animal: And on the other Hand, one and the 
ne Object may have the CharaQeriftics of ſeveral 
ries in it; and if ſo, it may be called by the Names of 


of tl theſe Species : Thus, the ſame Man, N. N— for In- 
it wie, is of the Species Creature, Animal, Son; and per- 
e Wi of the Species Father, Brother, Maſter, Subject, 
e Na bb, &c. and of Conſequence may be called by 
hat (Mo theſe Names; and fo of other Inſtances. 


A the Characteriſtics of many Species are formed 


© wich are frequently different in different Ages and 
nmunities, it has come to paſs that the Characteriſtics 
not correſpond exactly with each other in many of 
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the common or appellative Names of different Laf „0% 
guages. And this is one of the principal Reaſons ai atis 
in many Inſtances, one Language cannot be tranſlate e at 
exactly into another. „„ all 
AN; 
me a 
b ſever 
me, 


The Characteriſtics of Species muſt be ſuch Marks 
are permanent, Or at leaſt habitual, in the Individuals @ 
which the Species conſiſt; for if they were not ſo, th 
ſame Object would be continually ſhifting from ol 


6 => . 
2 n 


Species to another; and this would require the Point ws 

Time to be determined when each Object is of a par 5 

cular Species. It will appear, when we ſpeak of tf nw 
? 


Pronouns Perſonal, that the Determination of the T 0 
is neceſſary with regard to the Objects denoted by themy 
and that on the Account above-mentioned, viz the ſhift 
ing of one and the ſame Object from one Perſon to an 0- 
ther, and that frequently i in the ſame Diſcourſe. 


No. 7 
cent ( 
o Wer 1 


The Property of being ſubje to Number is in de! 1 
dividuals of every Species of Objects which are denolf ec mn pr 
by Subſtantives; and this ſingle Property is the Char 
teriſtic of the Species Thing : Therefore this SpecieM 
the moſt general of all, ſeeing it includes every Ind 1 


1 7 
dual of every Species. 
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Of the Numbers of Subſtantives. 


No. 6. Whatſoever is denoted by a Name of Specil 
is as much ſubje& to Number, as if it were denoted b 
proper Name; for the Conception denoted by a comn 4 
or appellative Subſtantive is /eparately aſcertained in 
Intellect, as well as the Conception denoted by a pro; 
Name. If therefore ſeveral Individuals of one and 
ſame Species are conſidered in the Aggregate, the Nl | 
ber will be increaſed; 1. e. the Object will become a 


(203 


ul 05je8. Hence the Plural grammatic Forms of ap- 
W-lative Subſtantives are found, in all Languages, to de- 
; ate an Object which conſiſts of more [ndiviauals than 
„ al! of the ſame Sort or Species. 


0 1 Name which was at firſt a proper Name, may be- 
5 eereral Objects; and therefore, although a proper 
me, while truly ſuch, i. e. while it is applied to one 
uridual Object, and to no other, can have no abſolute 
1 raſion for a Plural Form; yet it may admit of ſuch 
the im when it is become an pee as, the Ce/ars, 


| the Rufi 1as, &c. 


Of the Cafes of Subſtantives. 


) an) , No. 7. When Subſtantives are uſed to denote coa- 


OMP 15 quite removed from what they ſignify; and this 
various diſcurſive Proceedings of the Mind of Man. 
i . Proceedings have no particular Names; but it is 
N ident that they are he Conver/es of the abſtrative Ope- 
ne by which the Appearances that preſent themſelves to 
Lenſes or to the Mind at once, are ſo rejobved into Parts, 


J 
» 4 


cieY 


[nd 


verbal States, aſcertained each by itſelf in the Intellecł. 

Jede Objects ſeldom or never preſent themſelves ſepa- 
pech es ely to the Senſes or to the Mind; for even Men, Ani- 
ed b 4 as, Trees, and other viſible Objects, are ſeldom ſeen 
_ - tout the Earth or Floor on which they ſtand, and 
lin er ſurrounding Objects: And the States denoted by 
prof s are not capable of exiſting ſeparately from other 
KR nd eas; yet the Mind, by its abſtractive F aculty, ſo 
. Nal ers the Objects denoted by Subſtantives, and the 
ae denoted by the infinitive Forms of Verbs, as to 
7 Cc 2 make 
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me a common or appellative Name, by being applied 


ent Circumſtances, the Property of being he Object 


9 at the Conceptions of theſe Parts become thoſe of Objects, 
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make firſt one, and chen another, the Subject of its 4 
cial Aiteni As it does this meerly for its own Co 
venience, 11 undoes its own abſtractive Operations whe 
ſocver the like Convenience requires it, and makes 
Conception of one Object out of the Conceptions which 
has annexed to ſeveral Names. The ſeveral conne&i 
Modes of proceeding, by which it diſſolves its abſtr4 
Operations, are chiefly given Notice of by the Signs 
Caſes and Prepoſitions. Hence, whenſoever the a | 
Mode of proceeding is to be uſed in diſſolving the l 
fect of Abſtraction, the ſame Sign is applied; and 


born 
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lan, a 
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very different Relations and Connections, among OF": At 
;jecbs themſelves, may be purſued by the ſame Operatic | the 8 
ſo as to unite the Objects which ſtand in theſe Relation dou, 
and Connections into one complex Object, very dif Lothe 
rent Relations and Connections may be denoted by 4 by 
ſame Sign; as for Inſtance, a Part or the I hole, h 1 ho 
Kindneſs OF a Friend; a Fourney To London, a Help To, % b 
ſftreſs; a Fourney FROM London, an Exemption FRO 4 1 
neſs ; to be WITH a Friend, to work WITH a Tool; a þ "i 
ſo of many other Inſtances, in which the Relations? rf 
uſe 
very different in them/e/wes, which are e nevertheleſs gin 3 
Notice of by the ſame Sign. ; | A , 
When one a Conception is to be compol le rec 
out of thoſe which have been formed by Abſtracti pplica 
and united wv7th /everal Names, it is manifeſt that E 3! 
Recollection will not place ſuch a Conception int atom 
Mind or Intelle&, as it would do, if the Concepti ules of 
were denoted by one Name; but a new Act of diſcurſi en in 
Judgment muſt be exerted at the Addition of eg 
Word which denotes a Coaleſcent Circumſtance : Th. 
if I ſay a Field of Corn, I, in Effect, repreſent the Fi No. g 
as producing or bearing Corn, and the Corn as provuuch T 


Fe og 


r by the Field: But if I ſay the Field of ſuch a 
Cola, I, in Effect, repreſent the Field as pod by the 
lan, and the Man as pge/ing the Field: So that the 
gn of is a Reference to the Judgment and Experience 
Wi the Hearer ; and requires him to exerciſe them in a 
zrticular Manner on the Premiſes Field and Corn, 


tie other Signs of Caſes and Prepoſitions. 


have obſerved above, that there is no exact Aproo- 
tent amonſt the Names of Species in different Langua- 
s: And there is leſs Agreement in the Application 
che Signs of Caſes and Prepoſitions : For à er Made 


*. diſcurſive Proceeding is not eaſily diftinguiſhable from 
/ d | | others: nor are the Sorts of Relations and Connec- 
by ons eaſily aſcertained which are the proper Objects of 
1. c diſcurfive Mode: So that the different Communi— 
2 \ of People have eſtimated Connections of the ſame 
MB ind, by Subſtantives in d*ferent Caſes: Therefore little 


ore can be done in this molt abſtruſe Part of gene- 
Grammar, than to ſhew the Reaſon why it is ſo 
ruſe : But in the practical Grammar of a particular 
nouage, conſiderable Help may be given to a Learn- 
by Rules confirmed by Claſſes of Examples: For 
ce reduce into a ſhort Compaſs both the moſt uſual 
plications of a particular Sign of a Caſe, or Prepoſi- 
on, and likewiſe the principal Inſtances in which 
tom has departed from the more general Forms. 
ales of this Kind relating to the Engliſh Language are 
en in the Syntax of the practical Part of this Work. 


OF the Genders of Nouns. 


the Fi No. 8. The Genders of Nouns which occaſion ſo 
; prodi | uch Trouble in the Latin and Greek, and many of 
the 


d and Man; and ſo of other Inſtances of the Uſe of 
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they have in Latin and Greek; nor of Gender and Nu 1 
Languages. Hence there is little or no Neceſſity, 


10 Gender of it's Name, unleſs the Object be of / 
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the modern Languages, create no Trouble in Engliſh ; 
For, in our Language, the Adjectives have no gramm 
tic Variation either of Gender, Number, or Caſe, & 


preſs 
ſeatly 

rcum. 
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Wome 
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ber, as they have in French and ſeveral other mode 
Engliſh, to regard the Sex of an Object, or the gram 


Singular Number and third Perſon, and likewiſe to be 4 1 
red by a perſonal or poſſeſſive Pronoun : For then aij 
Male mult be expreſſed by he, or referred to by his; ar y 
Female by /he or her; any Object of no Sex, or in which 
the Sex is not conſidered, by z or zts. If the Objett it 
Plural, that is to be expreſſed by a perſonal or poſleſify 
Pronoun of the third Perſon ; 1t 1s done by ufing they 
their, of whatſoever Sex the Individuals are which colh 
fitute the Plural Object. J 

g An o 
Face v. 
eke it 


Of the Noun Adjective. 


No. g. Noun Adjectives denote abftrad Conception ; 
conſidered as repreſenting Coaleſcent Circumſtanca,.. 
and without including the Character of beginning, cont 
uuing, ending, being renewed, deſtroyed, and ** repeal 


Kore 
ed, /o as to ſuit any Occafh ion. He 


Wie is ft 
If the Conception denoted by an Adjective be conf en 
dered without Regard to the Power of the grammatl lus, 4 


cruel | 
W Fa; 
any In 
tive 1 
wan. 


Form of the Adjective, it will be found the ſame Col 
ception which is denoted by an Abſtract Subſtantivd 
Thus the Conceptions expreſſed by manly, brutiſh, 6a! 
:by, are not the ſame with thoſe denoted by Mar, Bruf 
Earth; but by the abſtract Subſtantives, Manlineſi, Bri 
tjhneſs, Earthineſs ; only the AdjeQives expreſs the 


as Coaleſcent Circumſtances : Whereas the Subſtantivl 


Adjec 
en * N $90 


„ 
Sorel them as ſo many Objects ſeparately and com- 
ay aſcertained in the Intellect: But a Coaleſcent 
erumſtance cannot be thus aſcertained ; for it muſt 
BY: united with ſome Object by an Act of diſcurſive 
n gent, ſo as to adapt it thereby to the Nature of the 
ie with which it coaleſces: Thus the Adjective 
mm , may imply any Sort of Goodneſs: But when it is 
ied with ſeveral Subſtantives, (as a good Mau, a good 
mſe, a good Voyage, a good Diſh of Meat) a different 
/ of Goodre/s is to be underſtood in each Expreſſion, 
chat from Judgment and Experience only. Hence 
k le Senſe of an Adjective has no compleat Being in the In- 


, and adapted properly for ſuch Union by an 
it of diſcurſive Judgment, exerted at the making or the 
on. 


An oblique Caſe of a Subſtantive denotes a Circum- 
ice which requires an Act of diſcurſive Judgment to 
le it coaleſce properly with ſome objective Concep- 
Wn; and in this it agrees with an Adjective. An 


al Character in that which it denotes; and in this it 
Ikewiſe agrees with an Adjective; therefore an Adjec- 
Neis frequently equivalent to ſome oblique Caſe of the 
öantive which is contained in its Signification. 


Con 

nmatf nus, a /peedy Horſe is equivalent to-a Horſe of Specd; 
e Co a eue Diſpoſition, to a Diſpoſition to Cruelty 5 a ſorrows: 
intive u Family, to a Family in Sorrow ; and fo of very 
þ, ea") Inſtances of other Adjectives; therefore the Ad- 
Brut tive 15 juſtly conſidered in Grammar as a Kind of 


b 4 ſown, x 


AJeatives equally unite with Subſtantives in all Cafes ; 
bee Man; of a good Man; to, from, æbith @ good 
Man, 


0 ec, till it is actually united with ſome objective Con- 


" wp Caſe of a Subſtantive does not include the occa- 
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Man. They have this Property in common with ti 
oblique Caſes of Subſtantives, and with e coale/cel 
verbal Forms, called Participles. 


Of the Compariſon of Adjectives. 


No. 10. As an Adje&tive denotes a Quality or Ci 
cumſtance, which has no Principle of Exiſtence in itſelf 


but mult coaleſce with ſome other Object; it frequent 
happens that a greater or leſs Degree of ſuch Quality i 
obſerved in the ſame Object at different Times, or in di 


ferent Objects at the ſame Time. Hence, in order ti 


ſhew the Degree of a Quality which coaleſces with: 


Object, thoſe grammatic Forms have been introduce 


into Language which are called /e Degrees of Compar 


ſoa of Adjeaivis. The Adjective itſelf is confidered 4 


of the Pofitive Degree; as, wiſe, ſwift, &c. and when tli 
Adjective in this Degree is united with a Subſtantive 
that Degree of Wiſdom, Swiftne/5, &c. is expreſſed by t 

Adjective, which is ally obſerved in the Sort of Obje 

that are denoted by the Subſtantive and Adjective tog 
gether; as, a wiſe Man denotes a Man poſſeſſed of t 

uſual Degree of Wiſdom which intitles Men to be cor 
fidered as zv7/e; and fo of other Inſtances. 


An Adjective in the Comparative Degree denotes „/ 


as, A WISER King than Solomon: Or in ſome Object? 
one Time, than in the ſame Object at another Time 
as, a Man WISER than he has been; or as in a greater De 


than in the other of the ſame Object; as, the wISER Mal 
of the two, the STRONGER Hor/e of the Pair, &c. 


= 
2 
3 


dem, Sxviftneſs, &C. as in a greater Degree in ſome Oli 
je& than is obſerved or ſuppoſed in ſome other Objed 


gree in one Individual of an Object conſiſting of tu 
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An Adjective in the Superlative Degree denotes Wiſdom, 
ſwiftne/s, &c. as in the higheſt Degree of Exceſs in 
n Object, when compared with ſeveral others of a Claſs 


"i 
* 


WT 


WIr TEST Horſe of the Set, &c. 


A Compariſon of Diminution may be made by theſe 


(el Jegrees, as well as of Augmentation; as, ſmall, ſmall- 
ent r, /malleſt, &c. 
ity WF 4; the Engliſh Adjectives have no grammatic Varia- 


tons of Gender, Number, or Caſe, which correſpond 
th the like Variations of the Subſtantives to which they 
long; they muſt be placed as cloſe as poſſible, either 
fore or behind their Subſtantives in Conſtruction, to 


5 1 deu their immediate Correſpondence: Whereas, in 
Woreek and Latin, the Adjettive may be placed remote 

ent 

BY dom its Subſtantive in almoſt any Sentence ; becauſe 

| 


heir grammatic Correſpondence of Termination directs 
dem to be united immediately together in the Mind, 
though they do not ſtand immediately together. 
lence it appears that, in Greek and Latin, this Corre- 
wndence of Termination is only a Kind of Notice con- 
ming Words themſelves, directing which are to be im- 
dediately united together in the Mind, although they 
e not placed cloſe by each other. 


; 07 the Pronodtis, 


Theſe are all of them either Subſtanti ve or Adjective 
Tine\=es of Species, which have for their Ch aracteriſtics 
tain Circumſtances ariſing in the Uſe of Language 
+ nd elf, and which extend to all Sorts of Objects. 


The Pronouns are of five Sorts, THE PERSON AL, THE 
boss rss IV E, THE RELATIVE, THE INTERROGATIVE, 
ad rRE DeMoNsSTRATIVE. 


D d of 


Set; as, the WISEST Man of or in the . z übe 
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Speaker, or Writer, may conſider himſelf as diſtinguil e of. H 


Of the Pronouns Perſonal. 4 by tl 

5 Ihe do 

* No. 11. Theſe are the Subſtantive Names of three And in 
| is different Species, called, by Grammarians, he firſt, iy 222 
No cond, and third Perſon. Addreſs 
* The Circumſtance of any Speaker's mentioning n 3 
& or himſelf with others, as diſtinguiſhed by his Act of ſpeat nate Ob 
k ing, 18 the Characteriſtic of the firſt Perſon. | ele 
1 Every ſingle Object of this Species is called I; every] jreſentec 
* Plural Object, we. | f Genin 
A chich arc 
9 The bene of any Object being mentioned as py auritin 
. ftinguiſbed by Words adarefed to it, is the Characteriſtiq q- ad 
0 of the ſecond Perſon. Every ſingle Object of this SpeMWieſe Pro 
6 cies is called THñov, every Plural Object, and every ObWFlatſoeve 
4 ject conſidered as Plural, YE Or v atenſive, 
3 Mic are x 
Mr All Objects which are neither conſidered as diſti or the ſa 
. | guiſhed by ſpeaking and naming themſelves, nor by bein ; if more th 
| named in Words addreſſed to them, are of the third Perlonfee carried 
$4 Single Objects of this laſt Species are diſtinguiſheF * Fre g 
11 into three ſubordinate Sorts, from the additional Conly , A je 
. x deration of Sex. Every ſingle Male Object is name. * Wl 
11 HE; every ſingle F emale, snE; and every fingle Odjes a 
55 of no Sex, or in which the Sex is not conſidered, i = ” 
195 named ir: But Plural Objects of this Species are equal BD 8 b 
64% ly named THEY in Engliſh, without reg ard to Diſtino | 1 por 
TY tion of Sex. WW the E 
. | HE, or 
117 The Circumſtances which conſtitute the Charadter! from all 
329 ſtics of the three perſonal Species, attend every Dine inſtances 
11. auoharſoe wer; and therefore, in every Diſcourſe, ning o 
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4-800 
Nad by the Act of ſpeaking or writing the Diſcourſe ; and 
Ihe does ſo, he may name himſelf I, in that Diſcourſe : 
Ind in every Addreſs, the Object to which Diſcourſe is 
addreſſed, may be conſidered as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
TY :ddreſs ; and of Conſequence may be named rhOu or 
Y:ov in that Diſcourſe. All Objects may be conſidered 
Iss of either of theſe Perſons : For Beafts, and even inani- 
Y nate Objects, may be repreſented as /peating and naming 
benſelves, or as ſpoken to; and frequently are ſo re- 
Ireſented in Fables, Poetry, Oratory, and other Works 
Ie Genius; and all Objects are of the third Perſon, 
hich are neither conſidered as diftinguiſhed by ſpeaking 
1H writing, and naming themſelves, nor by being ſpoken to, 
: ir addrefſed in Writing; and hence it comes to paſs that 
leſe Pronouns may ſtand for any Name of any Object 
catſoever. But although theſe perſonal Species are ſo 
xtenſive, if conſidered as they relate to every Diſcourſe, 
ey are not fo as they relate to a particular Diſcourſe: 


I more than one Diſcourſe at the ſame Time; and if it 
e carried on by Word of Mouth, the individual Ob- 
Jas are determined which are denoted by I and you 
nit; becauſe the very Perſon who ſpeaks, and the very 
terfon who is ſpoken to, ſee and hear each other; and 
us demonſtrative Circumſtance aſcertains, at once, the 
idividual that is meant by I and You: And if the 
peaker, by looking at any Object, which neither ſpeaks 
Wor is ſpoken to, or, by any other demonſtrative Act, can 
lake the Hearer obſerve it particularly, whilſt he calls it 
i, SHE, Or 1T, ſuch Object will be effectually diſtinguiſh- 


inſtances cannot be applied to aſcertain the general 
aning of theſe Pronouns, other Helps muſt be made 
kof, Hence, when a Letter is written, the Writer 


or the ſame Object cannot be the Speaker or Hearer 


from all other Objects: But when demonſtrative Cir- 
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ſets his Name to it; and this determines the particulat i The Pro 


Writer who is meant by I in that Letter: For I, in itſelf 
is a Name common to every Writer of every Letter : And 
ſo the particular Perſon that is meant by vou in thaf 
Letter, is determined by the Superſcription ; for youf 
in itſelf, is a Name common to every one to whom any Let 
ter is addreſſed : And if Converſation is ſuppoſed to b( 
carried on by Way of Dialogue, and is written down tg 
be read by thoſe who were not actually preſent at thg 
Dialogue, the Names of the Perſons who ſpeak alten 
nately, muſt be written down, otherwiſe it cannot bird Spea 
known who is meant by I and vou in the ſeveral Speech ; and 
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| es: Or, if the Speaker delivers the very Words of and Speak 
4 ther Speaker, we muſt be told who the original Speak ect is a 
er was, and who were the Perſons originally addreſſeqF® than he 
before we can know what particular Perſons are mean" 4s /2ea. 
| by T and you in the original Speech. This ſhews thai wa in a 
C when demonſtrative Circumſtances cannot be applied" is one 
| other Names muſt be mentioned, even of the individu{F" as Le 
3 90 Objects denoted by the Pronouns of the firſt and ſecoii ne may 
4. Perſon. Theſe other Names are in Grammar called 4 Itted ſuch 
| ? zecedents to the Pronouns; becauſe they are uſually mengſ*22vVenie! 
: it tioned before the Pronouns, in order to aſcertain t arks the ( 
1 particular Object denoted by one of them. Demonſtifecies, as 
| tive Circumſtances can ſeldom be applied to aſcert: dviduals 
the Meaning of Pronouns of e third Perſon ; for ti ald mak 
Objects named by them are ſeldom preſent when ti es to - 
are ſpoken of; therefore Antecedents are neceſlary i almoſt 
Pronouns of the third Perſon on almoſt all Occaſio eds are 
whilſt only ſome few Occaſions require Antecedents alon for 
be actually mentioned to Pronouns of the firſt and e Reaſon 
cond Perſon ; and on this Account the Grammari Wn, whe 
have principally conſidered the Antecedent with reg Mater. 


zo the Pronoun of the hd Perſon only. 


( 213 ) 

we Pronouns Perſonal are Noun. Subſtantives ; for 
5 expreſs the Objects denoted by them as ſubject to 
umber: But the Characteriſtics of their ſeveral Species 
e ſuch States as the Individuals of theſe Species are not 
afantly or habitually in. For, if we ſuppoſe two Speak- 
W: to carry on a Diſcourſe, the Object, which is the 
eaker (and therefore of the firſt Perſon) in one Speech 
Sentence may be the Hearer (and therefore of the ſe- 
nd Perſon) in the next Speech, or Sentence; and fo 
| alternately through a long Converſation: And a 
ird Speaker may talk of them both, and to neither of 
Wn; and if fo, they are both of Se third Perſon in the 
Wir Speaker's Diſcourſe : And beſides, no Man or other 
Wbje& is any longer of any perſonal grammatic Spe- 
chan he is actually concerned in ſome Diſcourſe, ei- 
tr as ſpeaking and naming himſelf, or as ſpoken to, or as 
med in a Diſcourſe neither ſpoken by, nor to himſelf. 
[his is one Reaſon for dating many Kinds of Writings, 
ch as Letters, Bonds, and Deeds, that the preciſe 
me may be known when ſuch a Man or Woman ſup- 
ited ſuch a Perſon in Diſcourſe. This ſhews the great 
convenience which would enſue from making ſuch 
ks the Characteriſtics of any conſiderable Number of 
cies, as are not conſtant, or at leaſt habitual, in the 
dividuals of thoſe Species: For ſuch a Proceeding 
wuld make it neceſſary to refer almoſt all Names of 
cies to Antecedents, as Pronouns are referred, and to 
te almoſt all Sorts of Writings, as Letters, Bonds, and 
eds are dated. There is yet another and ſtronger 
aſon for putting Dates to Letters, Bonds, &c. than 
e Reaſon given above. This other Reaſon will be 
wn, when the Verb is treated of in its Definitive 
araQter, 
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( 214 ) 
OF the Pronouns Poſſeſſive. 


No. 12. Theſe are only Adjectives formed 88 . 
perſonal Pronouns ; ſo that what is denoted by a per 
nal Pronoun, as an Object ſeparately aſcertained in g 
Intelle&, is expreſſed by the correſpondent Poſſeſſi 
Pronoun, as a Coaleſcent Circumſtance ; Thus, you 1 
comes YOUR ; HE becomes HIS, 6c. | 
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Of the Relative pronoun. 


WW ho, auhich, that, and what, are uſually conſidered 
the Relative Pronouns; but what is equivalent to: 
avhich, or that which, and therefore has the Effe off 
Demonſtrative and Relative Pronoun united. 


ARelati 
not 11 
ted by c 
med twi 
the Rel: 
aleſcenci 
e Antecei 
lenoted 

anceptior 
witually, 

IMeiſion, 
urality C 
ce over 


No. 13. The Relative Pronoun repre/ents an ON F 
as a perſonal Pronoun does; but gives Notice at the ſan 
Time, that a whale Clauſe, in which it is concerned, al 
preſſes neither Truth nor Falſhood, nor a compleat Object 
the Iutellect; but a Conception of imperſect Senſe, till it | 
united with another Name of the ſame Oe that the N 
lati ve repreſents. p 

This other Name is he Antecedent to the Relative. 
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Hence the Relative reduces a whole Clauſe to ti 
Nature of a Noun Adjective, or Coaleſcent Participle 
and it is the grammatic Form of the Clauſe which requir 
the Notice that is given by the Relative : For this For 
is that of a compleat Sentence. + Now a compleat vel 


tence conſidered in itſelf, expreſſes even more than! 9. | 
Subſtantive : For it contains in it, not only the Concef mus Man; 
tion of an Object compleated in the Intellett, as a Subſtanfia!ly, ar 
tive does, but compleat Truth or Falſhood : Therefos Man. 


urs habz! 
Vurrows, v 


th a Ma 


waen Words, which bear the Form of a Sentence, 4 
| 0 uſe 


+ For an Account of the Nature of a compleat Sentence, iq 
Article XXXIV. towards the End, 
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(225 ) 

id to expreſs imperſect Senſe, Notice muſt be inſtantly 
jen. On this Account the Relative is placed at the 
pinning of its Clauſe; for otherwiſe the grammatic 
im of the Words would lead the Hearer to conclude, 
tit is an Expreſſion of Truth or Falſhood, and to be 
ndered by itfelf as ſuch : But rhe connective Notice 
jen by the Relative prevents this; and therefore it is 
kr, that fo much of the Signification of à Relative as 
liferent from that of a Per/onal Pronoun, relates mere- 
to the grammatic Form of the Clauſe which is to be 
nidered as an Expreſſion of imperfect Senſe, till it is 
ited with another Name of the ane Object that the 
klative repreſents. 


A Relative Clauſe, when united with its Antecedent, 
not increaſe the Number of the Object that is de- 
ted by the compound Expreſſion; yet the Object is 
med twice over; once by the Antecedent, and again 
the Relative; therefore it is manifeſt, that when the 
aleſcence is actually formed in the Mind, between 
Antecedent and the Relative Clauſe, the Object, as it 
denoted by the Relative, vaniſhes out of the complex 
mnception. Thus, if the Relative Clauſe, who /abeurs 
vitually, be united with the Antecedent, a Man, the 
preſſion, a Man who labours habitually, implies no 
lrality of Objects; and yet the Man is mentioned 
ſice over; dix. once by the Name a Man, and again 
who, Hence this Expreſſion is equivalent to @ labo- 
us Man; and fo, of, to, with a Man who labours Ha- 
ally, are Expreſſions equivalent to of fo, with a labo- 
ns Man: That is to ſay the Relative Clauſe, who la- 
urs habitually, is exactly equivalent to the Adjective 
Vurroes, when applied to a Man, of a Man, to a Man, 
i a Man; and fo of innumerable other Inſtances. 

As 
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(416 ) 
As an Adjective is frequently equivalent to a depend enim: 
ent Caſe of a Subſtantive, ſo is likewiſe a Relatiw 4 Palbs ay 
Clauſe. Thus, the Parts of a Whole, and the Pan fiedive B 
which conſtitute a Whole, are equivalent Expreſſions; ar a 
ſo of other Inſtances in which the verbal State is perm 
nent or habitual : For, if the State be not ſo, the Rel 
tive Clauſe is equivalent to a Coaleſcent Participle; : 1 tion of 
a Man who works yonder is equivalent to a Man work: 7 reaſed in 
ponder 3 and ſo of other Inſtances. The Reaſon of ti 

15 manifeſt, from what has been already ſhewn, concerl 14 Rela 
ing the permanent or habitual Nature of the Qualiti . obliqu 
or Circumſtances denoted by the dependent Caſes Whith a Ce 
Subſtantives, and by Adjectives when in Coaleſce « mite with 
with Subſtantives ; and likewiſe concerning the incolpnificati 
ſtant or occaſional Nature of the States denoted Y ih the 


Verbs. 1 ence, th 
„ a M 


8 
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N Conceptio; 
Wired as 0 


As a Subſtantive with an Adjective or Participle, ore 
lique Caſe of another Subſtantive, in Dependence upon . 10 ne 
expreſſes one complex objedtive Conception, it 18 manifeſt thi . Ian 
a Subſtantive, with a Relative Clauſe in Dependence upli Y 
it, does the ſame. As an Act of diſcurſive fudom@ A Relat 
mult be exerted to form a Conception from a depend iſm of a 
Subſtantive, or from an Adjective, which can be con{Which the- 
_ ently united, firſt with one Subſtantive, and then a Winnect all 

ther, with which the ſame oblique Caſe, or the ſaſhhelative C! 
Adjective, muſt coaleſce on different Occaſions ; ſo frequent] 
ſame Judgment muſt be exerted on every Application, ;, +, 
a Relative Clauſe. Thus, in each of the Expreſlidl ConjundZi, 
Water which runs, a Horſe which runs, Time which A | 4 * 
Money which runs, a different Kind of running mullW};.,, rag 

rang 1 


underſtood; and ſo of other Inſtances. 
The Relative, in its own Clauſe, may ſupply the PB 
of a Subſtantive in any Caſe, or in any connective MR 
| - 
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Ic Eſtimation; and therefore muſt admit of the Signs of 
Icaſes and Prepoſitions (which are the Marks of con- 
J 1:tive Modes of Eftimation) as Subſtantives do. But 


with regard to its Antecedent, 1t gives Notice that 20. 
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Icanception expreſſed in the Relative Clauſe is to be confi- 
Wired as of imperfrct Senſe, till incorporated with the Con- 
ion of the Antecedent into a complex Conception not in- 
reaſed in N umber. 


A Relative Clauſe has this Property in common with 
e oblique Caſe of a Subſtantive, with an Adjective, and 
ih a Coaleſcent Participle ; except that theſe ſeldom 
Inite with the ſame Object which they contain in their 
cation, whereas a Relative Clauſe always unites 
Vith the ſame Object which the Relative repreſents. 
ence, the Expreſſions a Man of Judgment, a judicious 
War, a Max who has Judgment, are equivalent Expreſ- 
ns; only tbe Man is but once expreſſed in the firſt 
| qt ſecond Forms ; ö but twice in the third; i. e. once 
a Man, and again by abo. 


A Relative connects an Expreſſion, which has the 
om of a compleat Sentence, with another Sentence in 
ich the Antecedent is concerned. The Conjunctions 
rnect all Sorts of Sentences together: And hence a 
elative Clauſe, united with its Antecedent's Sentence, 
frequently much of the ſame Import with tuo Senten- 
WF in each of which the ſame Object is concerned, united by 
8 Cojunition : Thus, I have read ſuch a Book wien 
1% not wnder/tand, is nearly of the ſame Import with 
Jade read ſuch a Boot, AND yet, or BUT Jet, J as nct 
erſtand 1T ; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


[tis manifeſt from hence, that the Relative Pronoun 


ne moſt general Connective in Language; for it may 
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| (218 _ } b 
ſupply the Place of almoſt any other, «vbex the ſame ok q 


. I, one o 
Jeet is concerned in two Sentences which are to be reduced to Ide Ante 
one. It is a Subſtantive in its own Clauſe ; but reduces] 


the Clauſe to the Coaleſcent Nature of an Adjective, with In ord 
regard to its Antecedent in another Sentence; ſo that it par Jenient t 
takes of the Nature both of the Subſtantive and of the t eral 4 
Adjective. 5 ind ſome 
| Nell as | 
O rhe Interrogative Pronouns, "Fr:ilent to 
Fvicx, to 
No. 14. Tn IxTERROCATIVE PRONOUNS are onli Ile AnG, 
the Relatives applied in Queſtions, in which the Antec le to 
dent 1 is to be determined by the Anſwer. Weeftion. 
Fhus, if I ſay, who is that Man ? the Anſwer ma | Weir Sign 
be, Mr. N—; and this determines the Antecedent i Wouns, 
the Relative ae Or if I ſhould be aſked av I ak 
doing, the Anſwer would be, writing ; that is to ſay, Vn 
ting is the Kind of doing that I am required to mal 77, 75 
known to the Speaker; for he knows that J am doinfiſ;e P:ono: 
ſomething, and tells me ſo in the Words of the Cu 
ſtion ; but he does not know the particular Kind | No. 15. 
doing in which I am engaged; and therefore he requirſ” they e 
me to tell it by limiting the general Meaning of en of 24, 
ſo as to ſuit his Queſtion. If that about which ay be eitl 
Queſtion is aſked be amongſt ſome Company of Olffnting) as 
jects, and the Perſon who aſks the Queſtion would haWants to, 0 


it diſtinguiſhed to him from the reſt, 4v4:ch is uſed ay be a 
repreſent it, till it is ſo diſtinguiſhed ; as, which of 
Horſes will you have ? Anſwer, The black one. 


Which 7s ne, 
lews that t 


which it 
It is manifeſt that the Interrogative Pronouns relſſÞne Obi ject 


to Antecedents which are Indefnite, or not fully alc hpellative 
tained in the Speaker's Mind when he aſks a Queſt 


other; 3 1. 


lich may | 


( 2 ) 
J one of them; and that the Anſwer 4; fines Or afeertains 
Je Antecedent. 


In order to ſhorten Reden it has been found con- 
| ſenient to include the Force of a Relative Pronoun in 
Jveral Adverbs ; ſuch as way, How, wHEN, WHERE, 
Ind ſome others. Theſe may be uſed in Queſtions as 
Yell as the Interrogative Pronouns, (for way is equi- 


alent to for what Reaſon; How, to in what Manner; 


EN, to af what Time; WHERE, tO iꝝ what Place) and 
ue Anſwer muſt determine the Reaſon, Manner, Time, or 


Ln 


* 


Yleſtion. Theſe Adverbs are therefore Indefinite in 
Weir Signification, as well as the Interrogative Fre- 
uns. 


Of the Demonſtrative Pronouns. 


is, that, another, and the /ame, are the Demonſtra- 
"te Pronouns. 


No. 15. Theſe are oppoſite in Meaning to Indefinites ; 
br they expreſs Objects as diſtinguiſhed from others, 
wen of the ſame Species, by ſome Circumſtance which 
ay be either Demonſtrative, (ſuch as pointing to or pre- 
ting) as when a Speaker ſays Tris or THAT, and 
ants to, or preſents the Object which he means; or it 
ay be a Circumftance expreſſed in Words, as Tris 
hich is near; THAT which is at a Diſtance. Another 
eys that the Name to which it is prefixed, or inſtead 
which it is uſed, denotes an Object different from 
me Object that may nevertheleſs be called by the ſame 

ppellative Name; as, this is not the right Book, get me 
"ther; i. e. an Object different from this, but one 
lich may be called a Bool. 


Ee 2 SO The 


Place to which one of them relates in each particular 
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The /ame, ſhews that the Name with which it is uni- 


quently happens that it is not ſo fully known as to ſat! 


4 ſome 
ted, or inſtead of which it is uſed, denotes an Object no bo Os; 
Ways different, when conſidered in more than one Re- I /ame ( 
ſpect, although the Name by which it is denoted may ſad the I 
denote different Objects; as, this Book is the ſame that ud yet 1 
you left here; for it is here ſuppoſed that ſome other Ob 1 When thi 
ject might have been left, which yet gs have Fon || {definite 
equally called a Book. | Pit, and 

3 17a is 7 
Theſe Pronouns are of the Nature of Adjectives, for , ho 
they expreſs Coale/cent Circumftances ; as, in this Mar, veſtion | 
that Thing; other Men, the ſame Thing, &c. but as it Aich . 
frequently happens that the Demonſtrative Circum x * i 
ſtances which attend the Uſe of them, ſupply the Con Not. ti 
ception of the Object with which they unite, or thaß n 5 
the Kind of Object is taken for granted as known to th 8 15 3 
Hearer ; therefore the Name of the Object is frequentij ier Inſta. 
omitted, and the Pronoun ſupplies its Place; as, h 
avhich was done Y, efterday, may mean that Deed, or tha} Tus Di. 
Buſineſs, which was done Yeſterday ; and ſo of other I Larne 
ſtances. RALS 272 
* 
It appears from what is ſaid above of Indefinites an mes: F. 
Demonſtrative Pronouns, that the Nature of the Conſſſe to man) 
ceptions wich are denoted by common or appellativWites or D 
Names, has chiefly occaſioned theſe Indefinites and Pro 
nouns to be introduced into Language; for as ver 
many Objects may each of them be called by one an 18. 6 
the ſame common Name, haz or this is affixed to ſuch MW 4 : 
a Name wen the Individual, that is expreſſed by tl gt 
Name, is diſtinguiſhed by Pointing, or ſome other Way "Wk bo 
from all other Objects aubich may be denoted by the ſan . el 
Name : Yet when an Object i is thus diſtinguiſhed, it fr * Foe 


8 a Notic 


{227 - 

J ſome one who 1s inquiring concerning it: For as e- 
| wal Objects may be denoted by the ſame common Name, ſo 
e /ame Object may be denoted by ſeveral common Names, 
nd the Inquirer may know it by one of its Names, 
ud yet may want to know it by ſome other Name. 
Iden this happens, he expreſſes the Object both by an 

Indefnite, and by ſome Name which he knows belongs 
{Jv it, and thus forms a Queſtion ; as, I ho is that Man ? 
hat is Truth? The known Name enables the Perſon 
whom the Queſtion is aſked, to perceive what the 
JLeſtion is about; and the Indefinite repreſents that 
ich the Queſtion is about in ſo general a Manner, 
at it may ſtand for any other Name, or Deſcription 
Fereof, till ſuch Name is mentioned, or ſuch Defcrip- 


; 
. Son given; as, that Man is Mr. N; Truth is Tre 
„ 

{4 


Jiter Inſtances. 


t f 


60 Tux DiSTRIBUTIVES every, each, either, any; The 


5 . DEFINITE PARTITIVE /o7ze, and THE INDEFINITE Nu- 

ERALS many, few, are likewiſe introduced into Lan- 
ige in conſequence of the Nature of Appellative 
nes: For were not one and the ſame Name applica- 
eb many individual Objects, there could be no Inde- 
nites or Diſtributives in Language. 


Of the Article. 


, 4 No. 16. The Knowledge of the Nature of the Indey- 
* ty above deſcribed, and of that of the Demonſtrative 
ng 

mung, will lead us, by an eaſy Tranſition, to perceive 
e Nature and Uſe of the Articles. Theſe are of two 
C... the Indefinite A and Ax, and the Definite Tye. 

ſden the Indefinite Article is prefixed to a Subſtantive, 

u a Notice that the Speaker is conſidering only one Ob- 


ect 


JaxiFESTATION OF Gop's ORDINANCES 3 ; and ſo of 
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Pe at once of the Kind which the Subſtantive denotes ; 14 


The Object which is thus conſidered may, of Conſe# 


Brother; but conſidered as it is wonderful that! 


called a Screen, and of which there might be more th: 


I 222 * 


ne in the 
that the Object is equally concerned with others of the ſan : nt, or | 


Kind in ſome State or Situation in which it is repr eſented e comm. 


e in ſom 
quence, repreſent every Object of the Kind, or any Iticle m 


Object, or ſome Object, or one Object not particularly 33h, 
known or aſcertained from among ſt others of the Kind, ach f Not 


cording as the State or Circumſtances are more or leſſ f e. not / 
comprehenſive, in which the Indefnite n 18 repro fawbich i 
{ſented : Thus, in 05 
Why ſhould a Dog, a Horſe, a Rat, have Life, ö And wl 

And thou no Breath at all? Shakeſp. : * this 
Dog, a Horſe, a Rat, repreſent every Dog, Heri, this 7s 
and Rat, becauſe the State of having Life is common ii AA 
all of them. e, the R 
A Propoſ 
But in Y that a Brother ſhould rf 3s 6 

Be fo perfidious ! Shateſp. i « Hor/e 

A Brother repreſents any Brother ; for the State 1 vlition is 
teing ſo perfidious is not ſuppoſed to be common to even, 7 


bd 

$1 * 

' Weaning © 
much as ary one ſhould be found amongſt all Brotheh ö Things eac 


capable of being ſo. ue: But 

| | | ; Word Ani 

In Diogenes being in Queſt of an honeſt Man, ſought ford t Ry 

kim, when it was broad Day-light, with a Lanthorn an, , PI 
Canale. Spectat. No. 354. ad 0 a 


An honeſt Man means ſome one honeſt Man to who 
Chance might direct Diogenes. | N 


As this 
And in he ordered one of his Servants wwho was place s Speake 
Behind a Screen, to «rite down their T able-Talk. Spett: A conſid 
A Screen means one of thoſe Things, each of which hers of t 
ldtrictnet 


ons appli 


( 223 ) 
e in the Room: And in all Expreſſions which repre- 
Int, or ſuppoſe, other Objects of the Kind denoted by 
e common Name to be equally capable, or likely, to 
ein ſome State with one and no more, the Indefinite 
Irticle may be uſed ; as, 
ien the Butt is out we will drink Water. 
"8 Not a Drop before. Shakeſp. 


e. not /o much as one of thoſe Quantities of Water, ach 
LI which z5 called a Drop. 


And when a Perſon ſhews a particular Object, and 
J 5 this is a Grammar, for Inſtance; the Meaning 
bis is one of thoſe T hings, each of which is called a 
0 auMAR. From this Account of the Indefinite Arti- 


N le, the Reaſon appears why the Terms of many gene- 


A Propoſitions are not convertible ; as for Inſtance, 


4 Horſe, is not ſo: For the Meaning of the firſt Pro- 


WR which is called an Animal; and this is true: And the 
leaning of the ſecond is, any or every Animal is one of tho/e 
a hinge each of which is called a Horſe; and this is not 
ne: But if you limit the extenſive Signification of the 
Word Animal, by prefixing this, or that, or ſome other 
| Word to it; as, this Animal, or that Animal, or the 
„Animal, is a Horſe, the Propofition may be true ; 
d fo of other Inſtances. 


As this Article, in all its Acceptations, denotes that 
lie Speaker really attends to no more than one Object, 
ut conſiders it as ſome way equally concerned with 
ters of the ſame Kind, it is manifeſt that it cannot, 

nStriftneſs of Speech, be applied to Plural Names; yet 
Fe applied i in ſome elliptical Expreſſions, ſo as in Ef- 
fect 


rſe is an Animal, is a true Propofition; but an Animal 


Motion is, every or any Horſe is one of theje Y hinge, each 
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(224) f 
fe to ſhew a Singular Name as expreſſing more thaß iC“ / 5 
one Object of a Sort: Thus, many a Man does ſo or ſo, 8 100 T 0-17 
equivalent to each one Man of many ( Men) does ſo or 25 a before 
And in the Expreſſions a great many Boys, a few B thus di 
are come; although the Word Boys be Plural as to gran guivalen 
matic Form, it is conſidered as denoting Boys of ſuch a hich you 
Number, that each one of the lite Numbers may be called ife rday, 
great or ſmall Number; and fo of other Inſtances. . ren abo 
| 8 hey are ſ 
The Definite Article TH 1s prefixed to commqſuced of t 


Names, either Singular or Plural, to give Notice ir grante 
the Names repreſent the Objects denoted by them, as in ſon e mly one, 
State or Circumſtance in which other Objects of the /a 1 ets, The. 
Kind are not equally concerned. Ei * Prophet 
The Mind is at Liberty to conſider à whole Specter 7 33 
one complex Object. When it does ſo, no other O, ſp 1 
jects of the Species remain which can be equally cog i 1 
cerned with the Object denoted by the common Nan fequen Pk 
that has the Definite Article before it; as, f Arts 4 

T he Woman is the Glory of the Man. New Teſt. | Mu 
i. e. the Species Woman is the Glory of the Species Maſh, ne > 
The Hor ſe is a noble Animal, Houſe 1 
1. e. the Species Horſe is one of the Sorts contained aqectives 
. : | jectives 

the Species obe Animal. he 
re u 
| The above-mentioned Manner of defining the Obiꝗ ion in 
denoted by a Name of Species, does not occur, in t.. the oth 
Uſe of Language, near ſo frequently as the aſcertainidÞ® =» e 
ſome one or more Objects of a Species by ſome Diſtin ſatisfied, 
tion which zhey have, but which is not common to ative an 
other Objects of the ſame Species. Some fixed Conne hegree as 
tion with a known Object may ſerve as ſuch a DiſtinÞ® he zvill 
tion; as, the Sayings of the ſewen wiſe Men; or ſo lite this T 


previous Knowledge, or ſettled Intention; as, the B. 
a5 


"(= $89 


% T o-morrow 3 or the Object may have been mention- 
before, as 7he Rules given above. When an Object 
$ thus determined, the Definite Article is frequently 
uivalent to a Demonſtrative Pronoun ; as, the Hor /e 
Which you Jaw Yeſterday, and that Horſe which you ſaw 
erday, are equivalent Expreſſions. The Account 
Iren above of the Demonſtrative Pronoun, ſhews why 
hey are ſo; and very many other Inſtances may be pro- 
aced of the like Coincidence. It may likewiſe be taken 
r granted, that the Hearer knows an Object to be the 
ay one, or Number of its Kind; as, the King, the Pro- 
ert, the Apoſtles, meaning the preſent King of England, 
Prophets of the Old Teſtament, the Apoſtles of the New, 
Fic. or the Definite Object may be he very greateſt, leaſt, 
½/, 52/2, &c. of its Kind, or within certain Limits; as, 
V grtateſt Man of the Age, the leaſt Child in the School, 
k. And, laſtly, the Cuſtom of the Engliſh Language 
Wcquently prefixes /e Definite Arkicle to a Participle, in 
aer to ſhew that it is to be conſidered as a Subſtantive, 
With regard to another Subſtantive that depends upon it 
che Sign or; as, the ſeeing OF a Sight, the building OF 
Hauſe, &c. And this Article is likewiſe placed before 


em are uſed to denote Similarity of Increaſe or Dimi- 


tion in different Inſtances, but the one as dependent 
I" the other; as, THE HIGHER you , THE FARTHER 


- W's may ſee; THE LESS you deſire THE SOONER you will 
e ſatisfied, & c. and before Adjectives both of the Com- 
rative and Superlative Degree, when they denote ſuch 
hegree as of principal Conſideration in what is ſaid; 


like this THE LEAST of all; and ſometimes before Ad- 
. verbs. 
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leb 1 hawe rend To-day ; the Buſineſs which you intend 


djectives in the Comparative Degree, when two of 


b, he xwill like it THE BETTER for your Recommendation; 
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verbs, when compared by more and moſt ; as, they pro PE .cn Ob 
ceeded TRE MORE CAUTIOUSLY 07: — Account. 10 nal, Veg 
Incapab 

Of the Verb. [ to ſuit ; 
: Fform of 


No. 17. Verbs denote States of Being, which may be inning, 
conſidered either as Objects, or Coaleſcent Circumſtan4! troyed, 
ces, including the Character of beginning, continuing, end. will be 
ing, being renewed, de froyed, and again e % as 1 being co 
Suit any Occafion of Diſcourſe. {Fence t 


F have already ſhewn that the Conceptions of the State Cy 


denoted by Verbs differ from thoſe denoted by Nouns; iverk 
either Subſtantive or Adjective; and this, in conſe?! | 


quence of their including the occaſional Character above A; m hy 
mentioned. I have hkewife ſaid, that all the grammas} A 0 of 


tic Forms, peculiar to the Verb, proceed from thi! 

fangle Character. I am now to make good my Aſſer As the 
tion : And, in order to this, I muſt obſerve, that the: eparatel) 
Verb appears in three different Capacities in Language ton anne 
which I ſhall call Tux OBJecTrve, Tat CoaLESCENTH| admit of 
and THE DEFINITIVE. ; FJ finciple; 


Fore the £ 
No. 18. Taz Vers OB jECTIVE denotes a State of WY united wi 
Being, repreſented by a Conception, ſeparately aſcertain'E lives, to d 
in the Intellect, as the Conception of an Object! 18, which on, whi 
is denoted by a Noun Subſtantive, but it expreſſes ti Conceptic 
State as having the occafronal Character, which the State$ in » Depen, 
denoted by Subſtantives have not. Hence all the Stat 
denoted even by objective Words, muſt be abſtract State]; 
1. e. ſuch as the Mind conſiders merely for its own Co! | 
yenience as exiſting each by a ſeparate Principle: For 


they really had ſuch a Principle inherent in themſelvel 


The Fo 


they could not begin, continue, end, be renewed, deſtroy Mbrammar, 
and again repeated, /o as to ſuit any Occaſion. Hence ¶ bat I hay! 


ſug 


| ( 227 ) 
ach Object as Heaven, Earth, Mineral, or even Ani- 
| Y ral, Vegetable, can be denoted by a Verb: For theſe are 
Incapable of being deſtroyed, and again renewed, ſo as 
Jo ſuit any Occaſion : But the State, denoted by every 
rorm of every Vezb, muſt be ſuch as is capable of be- 
Inning, ceaſing, being again renewed, and again de- 
{Yiroyed, and ſo on by Fits, or Intervals ; and thus it 
ill be diſtinguiſhed into ſucceſſive Periods, capable of 
being counted by the Numbers once, twice, thrice, &c. 
Hence the Negative Adverb act may be united with 
erery Form of every Verb, to expreſs the State denoted 
Ay the Verb, as zever begun, or as deftroyed : And the 


Adverb again may be united with the ſame Forms, to 


Aapreſs either the Affirmative or Negative State as reſto- 
Id; as, fo be, not to be; to be again, not ta be again; 


0 ind ſo of other Inſtances. 
19 | 


as the Conception annexed to an objective Verb is 


eparately aſcertained in the Intellect, like the Concep- 
ton annexed to a Subſtantive, every ſuch Verb muſt 
aamit of being applied in Conſtruction on the ſame 
FPrinciples on which Subſtantives are applied: There- 
Fiore the Signs of Caſes, and other Prepoſitions, may be 
AJ uited with objective Verbs, as well as with Subſtan- 
ies, to direct to the ſeveral Modes of diſcurſive Opera- 
ion, which are to be exerted in forming the complex 
Conceptions, denoted by other Words with theſe Verbs 
1 n Dependence upon them. Hence the objective Verb, 


. raking, for Inftance, may be declined like a Subſtan- 
Wc; as, freaking, of ſpeaking, to ſpeaking, in, with, by, 
| from ſpeaking 3 and ſo of any other objective Verb. 

ze Forms of the Verb which are called Infinitive in 
Grammar, are uſed objectively in all the Languages 
ue 
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E 228 
venient to prefix the Signs of Caſes and other prepoſi J rider a 
tions to theſe Forms of the Engliſh Verb; becauſe Toy YDifteren 
in this Language, is the Sign of the Infinitive Mood of Jonveys 
the Verb, and likewiſe of che Dative Caſe of Subſtans Ihe Obje 
tives: Therefore To 70 /þeak, would be a very inconves Ythis an 
nient Form of Expreſſion; and of to /peat, in to ſpeak, rarings 
&c. would be diſagreeable, and often ambiguous. On header, 
this Account the Engliſh Participles are uſed obje&#:wely, IOccaſior 
as in the Inſtances ſpeaking, of ſpeaking, &c. given above, 
This Uſe of the Participle is (as I think) peculiar to 
the Engliſh, and contributes much to the Conciſeneſs of In; ay 
its Expreſſion, and the Simplicity of its Conſtruction. K Iitually 
| | i the occa 
No. 19. Yet the Verb, in its Nature, is coale/cent, bi uticiple 
whatſoever grammatic Form it is expreſſed : For the In its Pla 
Kind of State denoted by it can have no actual Exiſte Ni I 
ence ſeparate from other Objects; ; therefore, in all its % Shirit 
Forms, it may unite with an objective Word on which 


it depends, without the Mediation of any Sign or Prez] [ have 


poſition. Hence, even he Infinitive Forms coaleſce i in} x4 : 
mediately with Subſtantives on which they depend ii _—_— cv 
A ords, a. 
ſuch Expreſſions; as, I know THESE ThinGs TO BER Fug 
| | bat 7s a 

rhey ſuppoſed ThE GuipEs TO HAVE BEEN MISTAKENS 3 
&c. For theſe Things to be, expreſſes that which is known 141 7 
by me; and the Guides to have been miſtaken, that which to 
49 . Wit the 4. 
was ſuppoſed by them: But the Participles are princi- 
pally uſed in Coale/cence, and that with Subſtantives, and 
objective Words of all Kinds; as, a Man ſpeaking ; of 
to, with a Man ſpeaking ; to fland dtjected; landing di 
geared ; of, to, with flanding dejedted ; and ſo of othel 


Inſtances. 


Fx © 
% 


ulkative 
10 new { 


As the 
is occa 
Ibject of 1 
br if it 
I en has 


| Ktually 
Trax VERB COALESCENT is of the ſame Nature wit: Occaſic 


an Adjective, except that it carries its occaſional Cha, but is 
racteh 
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J':tr along with it; and this creates a conſiderable 
I)ifference between it and an Adjective: For the Verb 
 Joonveys the occaſional Charaeriftic of a new Species to 
Ie Object on the Expreſſion of which it depends; and 
Alis an Adjective does not. Thus, in a Man ſpeaking, 
J/raring, reading, the Man becomes of the Species 
1 3 Hearer, Reader; but ſo long only as there is 
Joccaſion for him to be in theſe States. Whereas in 2 
„ alkatiwve, attentive, Audious Man, the Man paſſes into 
9 Je new Species, but into inferior Sorts of the Species 
f ln; and is conceived to be conſtantly, or at leaſt ha- 
N mY fixed in ſome of theſe inferior Sorts. Hence, 
the occaſion! Character is abſtracted from the Coaleſcent 
: Wcticiple, and a permanent or habitual one ſubſtituted 
F n its Place, the Participle becomes an Adjective; * AS, 4 
ing Water, a riſing Man, a thriving Plant, a determi- 

/ Spirit, a painted Sepulchre, &c. 


[ have already obſerved, that one objective Conception 
ny be expreſſed by ſeveral Words placed together in a 
1 We Series: A Coaleſcent Verb may be one of theſe 
Words, and may convey its occaſional State to ſome Part of 
hat is denoted by the Series, and not to the whole Object 
ted by the whole Series: Thus, in Attention to a Man 
ating; the Man is in the occaſional State Jpeaking 3 
Wit the Attention is not; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


As the State denoted by a Verb O&je&:ive or Coal. 
vis occaſonal, the ſame Period thereof may be an 
ect of Memory, or actual Perception, or of Foreſight : 
Ir if it has once exiſted to ſuit ſome Occaſion, and 
In has ceaſed, it is an Object of Memory only: If 
Kually exiſts, it may be actually perceived ſo long as 
e Occaſion of its Exiſtence laſts : If it never has exiſt- 
Chay „but is only intended, or propoſed, or conſidered 
alien before 


with 
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( 230. ) 3 
before it comes to paſs, in order to ſuit ſome Occafon, 


it is an Object of Foreſight only. The three Engliſh In. 


finitive Forms of the Verb repreſent the State unde Mg 


tantĩve 
Iiiring 
this three fold Diſtinction; as, ts hawe been, to be, to „ 


about ro be; and the three Participles do the ſame; wy 
baving been, being, about to be, Ke. 


Ochecr, c 
it would 
Jud the þ 


No. 20. TRE VeRB Drrixixivr is s always coaleſcenty 
but it contains in its Signification a farther Notice thay 
the Coaleſcent Participle does, This Notice relates 
the Words themſelves, with which the Definitive Verh! 
coaleſces, and ſhews ht the Expreſſion of the Objef 
avbich theſe Words denote, is ſufficiently compleated for thi 


The 
rhich it 
eral Try 
for the C 
nds ma 


leaf 
Speaker's preſent Occaſion and that the Verbal State af 46 I by a 8 
fedts the whole Obje as if it were exprefied by one Nan WF: preſer 
All the Forms of the Verb are Definitive, except the [ny ul: or 
finitive Forms and Participles above deſcribed ; an hb THE 
therefore all the Forms but theſe contain in them ts | add i 
Notice above-mentioned. bject G. 
e Defini 
An Object may be expreſſed by a ſingle Subſtantiy weeptio 
or a ſingle Objective Verb; and when it is ſo, and ite of + 
Definitive Verb is made to depend upon it, all farth, 
Compoſition of the Expreſſion of that Object is ſtopp tatſoeve; 
on that Occaſion : Thus, in I call, a Mar calls; neith Eniat 0. 
of the Objects I, a Man, now admits of any farther M. ge, 115 
certainment by other Words made to depend 1 1mmed 
ately on the Names I, a Man: But, in @ good Ml 7, Def 
calls, a good Man of my Acquaintance calls, the Obj*il lime, as d 
A GooD Man, a coop Man or My ACQUAINTANC Demon ff 
are each of them expreſſed by a Series of Words; a Veour /g in 
neither of the Serieſes can now be farther compoundeF, L, (f 
and each of them is affected by the State calls, as if us my cal. 
each of them denotes were expreſſed by a au 22 


Iuntive. The AQ of Affirmation or 4/ertion conſiſts in 
Idring Notice chat rhe Compoſition of the Expreſſion on 
" Fuhich the Verb depends is ſtopped ; and that the whole 
3 (je, denoted by the Expreſſion, is affected by the Verb, as 
Ut would be if this Object were expreſſed by one Subftantive, 
Ind the ſame Verb depended on that Subſtantive. 


The Definitive Verb always ſhews the Object on 
Thich it depends as in an occaſional State, even in ge- 
ral Truths, or ſuch as are often called ezernal Truths : 
Mor the Conception of the Object on which the Verb de- 
4 nds may be made leſs or more complex at the Speak- 


J. A 


Mr by a Series of Words, as he judges moſt ſuitable to 
W's preſent Occaſion : Thus we may ſay, Gop is eter- 
=; or TRE Gop or ThE UNIVERSE 7s eternal; or 
op THE CREATOR OF ALL THiNGs 7s eternal; or we 

day add innumerable Attributes or Circumſtances to the 
object Gop, in order to ſuit any Occaſion, and ſubjoin 
e Definitive Verb zs to the Expreſſion of the whole 
onception ; and then Notice will be given, that the 
tate of the Conception in our Mind ſuits our preſent 
ecaſion. In ſhort, conſider the Verb attentively in 
natſoever Light you pleaſe, and you will find that its 
ſential or diſtinguiſhing Property is the occafional Chas 
ater above explained. 


The Definitive Forms or Tenſe: of the Verb relate to 


e Demonſlrative Act of ſpeaking or writing the particular 
courſe in which theſe Tenſes are uſed : For the Words 


ded ALL, (for Inſtance) if conſidered in themſelves, ex- 
FW ec my calling as equally relating to any Inſtant of Time 
L | which 1 pronounce the Words; I CALLED, as to Time 
Nu! 


preceding 3 


EE 


rs Pleaſure, and may either be expreſſed by one Name, 


ime, as diſtinguiſhed into paf?, preſent, and to come, by 
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( 232 ) 1 
preceding; I SHALL CALL, as to T ime ſucceeding any Poin 5 It lik 
of Time in which I pronounce the Words, If therefore 2 erb, v 
addreſs theſe Words to a Perſon who does not actually I obli 
hear me ſpeak them, as in a Letter or other Writing, IConjune 
muſt mention the preciſe Point of Time to which the lave ſor 
preſent Form, I carr, relates in the Letter or Writing . ion can 
i. e. I muſt put a Date to it: For the Date is char p ould b 
fent Time written down : And when this is known, the Form 

Paſt and Future, to which the other Forms of the Verlf preſſio 
relate in that Letter, or Writing, are determined from f not ſo 
it. | | Folurd. 

ue Caf 
From this Account of the Definitive Verb, it appeaiſſon, or F 
why a Relative Pronoun deſtroys its Definitive Power eres of 
For the Relative is an expreſs Notice that its Clauſe ni ompoſit 
be united with its Antecedent, in order to make it compleꝗ Nord is a 

Senſe: Therefore the Compoſition of the Relative ClauMich Wor 
is zncompleat, although it contains a Definitive Verb iitly mad 
it; and conſequently the Notice of the grammatic Fee in ever 
of the Verb is deſtroyed by the conne&ive Notice of thiffepend, 27 
Relative. Hence Multitudes of Relative Clauſes affe Ver 
equivalent to a Coaleſcent Participle of the Verbs whiQFmitance, 
theſe Clauſes contain: For a Coaleſcent Participle is F*mpoſitic 
the ſame Effect as a Verb deprived of its Definitiative Ve 
Poaber: Thus, a Man who labours here, is equivalent at it is fo, 
a Man labouring here; a Tree which grows yonder, to 
Tree growing yonder; à Picture which I ſee, to a Pid 
ſeen by me; a Man whom you know, to a Man know! 
you, &c. In the two laſt Inſtances the Paſſive Particip! 
feen, known, are ſubſtituted inſtead of the Active Ver 
fee, know; and by me, by you, are ſubſtituted inſtead of 
you. The Reaſon of this will appear when he J. 
Tranſitive is conſidered particularly. 


| except, 
ſords are: 
Yppearance 
| of the 
lence any 
Ke a Defin 
l ſaid OF 
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It likewiſe appears from this Account of the Definitive 


erb, why it cannot depend on a ſingle Subſtantive in 


In oblique Caſe, or on a ſingle Adjective, Adverb, 
Conjunction, or Prepoſition: For all theſe Words muſt 


Fave ſome Word to depend upon, before the Compoſi- | 


aon can be compleat. If therefore a Definitive Verb 
tould be made to depend on one of them, /e gramma- 
I Form of the Verb would ſhew the Compoſition of the 
ypreſſion on which it depends to be compleat when it 


| not ſo; and therefore the whole Expreſſion would be 


ue Caſe, and of a ſingle Adjective, Adverb, Conjunc- 


eries "of Words depending on any of them: For the 
Lompoſition of every ſuch Series is incompleat till ſome 
ord is added for them to depend upon: Therefore, till 
" Word is added, no Definitive Verb can be conſiſt- 
ay made to depend on the Series. Hence there muſt 
ein every Expreſſion on which a Definitive Verb can 


| 


4 


dide Verb, or ſome Expreſſion or Demonſtrative Cir- 
mſtance, equivalent to e one of them, otherwiſe the 
ompoſition cannot be compleat ; and therefore no De- 


lat it is ſo. 


[ except, in what is ſaid above, the Inſtance in which 
ſords are applied to ſignify the meer Sound, or written 
p bdearance, of each: For when thus applied they are 
er of the Nature of Subſtantives; and of Conſe- 
| of '*nce any one of them, or any Series of them, may 
ea Definitive Verb in Dependence upon it, as when 
b ſaid oF 7s a Particle; and fo of other Inſtances. 


Gg Of 


Fur. What is ſaid of a ſingle Subſtantive in an ob- 


1 ion, or Prepoſition, equally obtains with regard to any 


erend, the Nominative Caſe of a Sub/tantive, or an OGS 


aitive Verb can be conſiſtently applied to give Notice 
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Of the different Sorts of Verbs, 1 and th 

No. 21. When Verbs are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts by mY 
the different Manners in which they are uſed in Conftru 2 the * 
tion, they are divided into Verns TRANS TITIVI, and be ſaid 
VEABS INTRANSITIVE, or NEUTER, as they are ſome⸗ Ir is 
times called. RE '} Langu: 


Every Verb Tranfitive conſiſts of Pairs of States fo con- tire or 
cei. ved, that either State of a Pair ſuppoſes the other the Act 
of the ſame Pair: Thus, the State 70 fee, ſuppoſes the Nai 
the State zo be ſeen; and, converſely, the latter ſuppoſes? The ot! 
the former. The State, 20 be ſeen, muſt exiſt in ſome Ob I the Nar 
ject, that the State, zo /ee, immediately affects. If there, Verb; 
fore the Name of an Object be placed in immediatÞ! tate ee 
Dependence on the Verb 70 /ee, that Object will be | the Nar 
conſidered as in the State /e, and that inſtantly, with Verb; 
out any direct mentioning of the State: And thus th tate ſee 
Mind 1s enabled 20 pas on ſo as to conſider the O5! Clauſe, 
feen merely as a Coaleſcent Circumſtance of the Stat; for. 
to fee; and hence this Verb is called a Verb Tranfitia® be in 
in Grammar. All Verbs which have Pairs of Form in the ſe: 
correſponding in the Manner above-mentioned, arf i by me, 
Tranſitives ; ſuch as to read, to be read; to have given, 4 directly r 
have been given; hearing, heard; having heard, havi Mother Ha 
been heard, &c. &c. The firſt of each of theſe Pairs i Man ay, 
called an Adtibe Verb in Grammar; and the ſecond a the Reaſo 
| Paſſive Verb. The Active Verbs are only conſidered 1 ery diffe 
Tranſitive in Grammar: Yet the Paflive Form as mud 


ſuppoſes a correſponding Active State, as the Adil [t AE 
ſuppoſes a correſponding Paſſive State: But when aPA mount gi 
ſive Verb is uſed, and an Object in Dependence upd f the Ver, 
it is conceived to be in the correſponding Active Statt de Sign 0 

Eſtimatior 


the Sign by is interpoſed, in Engliſh, between the Vl 
| | af feing Jan 


- C089 7 

and the Name of the Object; as, 70 be feen by a Man, 
I where the Man is zh Object. ſceing. The Reaſon why 
che Sign is interpoſed will quickly appear in what will 
I be ſaid of he Verb Intranſiti ve. 


It is manifeſt from hence, that there are two Ways in 
Language of repreſenting an Object as in the ſame Ac- 
dive or Paſſive Verbal State. The one by ſetting down 
J the Active or Paſſive Verb in immediate Dependence on 
Ide Name of the Object; as, a Man ſceing, a Man ſeen - 
1 The other Way for the Active State, by ſetting down 
the Name with the Sign By in Dependence on the Paſſive 
erb; as, ſcen by a Man (for here the Man is in the 
tate eing. and for the Paſſive State, by ſetting down 
che Name in immediate Dependence on the Tranſitive 
erb; as, ſeeing a Man (for here the Man is in the 
State cen). Hence it comes to paſs, that the Relative 
Clauſe, a Man whom IJ. ſee, is equivalent to a Man ſeen by 
e; for the Man, as repreſented by avhom, is underſtood 
Js be in the State en, as he is directly repreſented 
in the ſecond Form, a Man ſeen; and J, as repreſented 
in by me, am underſtood to be in the State /eeing, as I am 
directly repreſented in the firſt Form, 7 /ee: And on the 
other Hand, a Man by whom I am ſeen, is equivalent to 
a Man who ſces me; and this to a Man feeing me, Thus 
q de Reaſon appears of the Coincidence, in Senſe, of theſe 
4 W'*ry different Forms of Expreſſion. 


It may not be improper to obſerve here, that the Ac- 
pa wunt given above of that in which the tranſitive Power 
if the Verb Tranſitive conſiſts, ſhews moſt evidently, that 
the Sign of a Caſe is only a Mark of a certain Mode of 
mMimation of the Mind of Man: For the Senſe of John 

ſring James, is exactly equivalent to the Senſe of James 
Gg 2 ſeen 
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fern by John, becauſe the very ſame Picture would repre- | 25 in 
ſent that which is denoted by either: Yet Joh is of the they ar 
Nominative Caſe in the firſt, and of the 43Jative in the | Many 
ſecond ; and James is of the Accuſative in the ſecond, ¶ cannot 
and of the Neminative in the firſt. The Active Partici- : ing, ar 
ple is mentioned in the firſt, and the Paſſive Participle in ' fade, 
the ſecond; but both the Active and Paſſive States of | 
the Verb are really concerned in both the Expreſſions :; a The 
For the Paſſive is underſtood in the firſt by the Sign 0 : and wi. 
the Accuſative Caſe (which is the mere Poſition. of others, 
James after the Tranſitive Verb /eeing) ; and the Ac- dub tan: 
tive State is underſtood in the ſecond, in conſequence o ; dubſtan 
the Sign by prefixed to John, and following the Paſſive! by this 
Verb ſeen: And this is manifeſtly e meer Reſult of 60 uk e Ce 
different Modes of Eſtimation of the Mind of Man employen i Which tl 
en the very fame Appearance. Correſpo 
thus, to. 
Many other very Aifficult Points in Grammar may beſ=xpreflii 
explained from the Account given above, of hat iI Soldier 
avhich the tranſitive Power of a Verb Tranſtive conſiſts Nature 
as the Effect of a Prepoſition; the Reaſon of what 1 Conſtrue 
called ab/elute Couſtruction; of its appearing ſo frequent e not 1 
1y in Latin, and that from a Want of Participles in thaſi may be: 
Language. Theſe, and ſeveral other Points, are treat fore the 
ed of at large, and explained from the Nature of th above-m. 
Tranſitive Verb, in the larger Treatiſe on {peculatii occaſconal 
Grammar, of which this is an Abſtract. preſentin 
the cc 
No. 22. VERBS INTRANSITIVE, or NEUTER, are ſucſi lv be 
as have not Pairs of correſpondent States, as the Verba Merch, 
Tranſitive have; although they have the occaſſonal Chu ſicb a on 
racter, which 1s eſſential to every Verb. To be, to eiſtinguiſ 
come, to land, to fit, to grow, are of this Kind. As the Merchant 
have not correſponding States which can be conſider Fin which 


a 


4 (297-2 
TY: in other Objects, <vithout being actually mentioned, 
they are of Conſequence without the tranſitive Power. 
Many of them denote States, which, though occaſfonal, 
cannot be conceived as States either of Action or Suffer- 


ing, and therefore they are called Neuters; as, ts reft, 
to fade, &C. 


The Verb 70 be, is the moſt conſiderable of all Verbs; 
0 and with the Verbs 70 exif, to become, and ſome few 
* others, conſtitutes a Claſs called, in Grammar, Ycrbs 
- gantide. Moſt of theſe Verbs receive all Sorts of 
ubſtantives in immediate Dependence upon them; and, 
by this Dependence, the Subſtantives are made to denote 
rere Coaleſcent Circumſtances of the verbal State with 
which they unite; and this without the Intervention of 
correſpondent Paſſive States, as in Tranſitive Verbs; 
ähus, 20 be a Merchant, to become a Soldier, are complex 
be Expreſſions of two Verbal States, in which a Merchant, 
u Soldier, are mere Coaleſcent Circumſtances. It is the 
„Nature of Species which gives Occaſion to this Kind of 
i Conſtruction ; for the Characteriſtics of many of them 
nt. are not irrevocably fixed in the Individuals thereof, but 
ha may be acquired and parted with occaſionally ; there- 
at fore the Names of Species coaleſce with the Verbs 
tha above-mentioned, to expreſs, wot fixed Obje#s, but 
tivMocca/ional States; and this chiefly for the Purpoſe of re- 
preſenting the /ame Objects which themſelves denote, as in 
the occajional States. This appears in /uch a one, being, 
having been, going to be a Merchant : For ſuch a one, and 
a Merchant, are both Names of the ſame Object; but 
ſuch a one expreſſes the Object as a certain Individual 
diſtinguiſhed by irrevocable Marks; whereas being a 
Merchant expreſſes a rewvocable or occafional State of being, 
in which the Object /c a one is obſerved. It is mani- 

feſt, 


ſuc 
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feſt, that this Kind of Conſtruction is chiefly uſed _— 


100 57 7 


we intend to intitle more fully the Object on which tl Is not t 
verbal State depends. Itructio 
F Iranſiti 


All Adjectives may depend immediately on any of ad Nation. 
Forms of the Verbs 70 be, to become, &c. and when ſo, the q | 
Verb, together with the dependent Adjective, denotes an No. 
occaſional State; as, 7 be good, once, twice, thrice; to. Into So 
have been fool once, tevice, thrice, &c. This Form of Y"#** F 
Conſtruction is uſed, not to intitle, but to deſcribe Ob- Iclaſſes 
jects, by Qualities conſidered as occaſional in them: And cle m 
this ſhews with how little Reaſon the Adjective has been '** M 
rank'd with Verbs, and ſaid to be of the ſame general Wink 
Nature with them: Whereas to make Adijectives ſo, they 8 
muſt depend on the Forms of ſome Verb Neuter, in ned or 


order to acquire the occaſional Character of the Verb. Pules a 


; Frcular | 
te of cc 
ind this 
difficult. 


No. 2 
hewed t 
ind like 
Iiſed obje 


The Paſſive verbs to be named, called, made, 5 
created, &c. admit of the like Conſtruction with the Verh 
Subſtantive, and that for the ſame Reaſon; i. e. beruf 
they unite together two Names of the ſame Object; as, 4 
Child named Fohn; a Nobleman appointed Ambaſſador i " 
ſuch a Court, &c. The laſt- mentioned Verbs are the Paſs 
Ave Forms of Verbs Tranſitive ; and as the Subſtantive 
united by them are both Names of one and the ſame Ob 


Ject, either of them equally ſignifies zhe Object named II: Moc 
appointed, &c. i. e. the Object that is in the State which TER 
is actually mentioned; as, the Nobleman is the OH! . 0! 
appointed, and the Ambaſſador is likewiſe the Object aff 1 5 to SL 
pointed. Hence, if we would expreſs an Object which I e 

depends on a Paſſive Verb, not as in the State that i darative 

refron ab 


actually mentioned, but in zhe correſponding Active Statey 
we muſt give Notice of our Intention by /ome particuli 
Sign. Br is uſed for this Purpoſe in Engliſh, and thi 
prevents all Ambiguity. Thus, in ne Expreſſion 

Co1h 


u by Den 


There 
77 
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Iſcliid named by John, we immediately perceive that Joh 
Is not the O4je&# named, as in the former Mode of Con- 
"Firu&tion, but the Object naming. The reſt of the In- 
Iranſitive or Neuter Verbs require no particular Expla- 
e ation. 


1 No. 23. When the Englim Verbs are diſtinguiſhed 
1 nto Sorts by the different Manners in which their gram- 


Fnatic Forms are compe/ed, they may be reduced to three 
of. 2 
1 Claſſes of Forms, called 1H Voices or THE VERR, and 
0 Fiicſe may be called 1E AcTive, THE Pass IVvE, and 
run Mip DLE Voices. The Verb 7 call, is varied 


| 1 rough theſe Voices in the Practical Grammar, as a 
Ifattern by which any other Regular Verb may be va- 
* ned or conjugated, as it is called in Grammar. And 
'P Rules are farther given for the conjugating of every Ir- 
gular Verb. Theſe Rules for the Irregular Verbs may 
1 te of conſiderable Service to Foreigners, who uſually 
rh ind this Part of our Language ſomewhat intricate and 


| Ufhcult. 


Find likewiſe of the Parziciples, which (at leaſt when 
is Mood. 


The other Moods are all De/n:7ive, and therefore re- 
Flite to Subjects expreſſed in Words, or taken for grant- 
, as underſtood of Courſe ; therefore they are all de- 
arative of the occaſional State of ome Subject, the Ex- 
ion whereof is compleated either in Words, or afcertain- 


% Demonſtrati de Circumſtances, or underſtood of Courſe. 


There are four Inſtances in which the Subject is always 
e Speaker him/elf « Theſe are a Queſtion, a Command, 


a7 


[No. 24. As to THE Moops or Verss, I have already 
4 Mhewea the Import of the Forms of the Infinitive Mood, 


5 iſed objectively) may be conſidered as other Forms of 
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an Intreaty, and a Wiſh : And in theſe the States of 915 


| not co7 
tioning, commanding, intreating, wiſhing, are conceived? Gens 
| 
aker, when the Words are { oken 
to be preſent in the Speaker, poken iny V. 


that expreſs what the Queſtion, Command, &c. is about. gueflio 
'Theſe States, or occaſional Diſpoſitions of the Speaker's? | 


: ; . 1 . - Nralent 
Mind, are given Notice of by placing the Nominative? 1 
Caſe after the Verb or Sign; as love THOU me ? or Aby | 

_ ioeft THOU love me? go YE; come unto me ALL YE THAT H 
ARE HEAVY LADEN; may YOU ſucceed. That winc uſtanc⸗ 
every Queſtion, Command, Intreaty, or Wiſh is about, 
is, in Effect, a Suppoſition : For it may either be, or Na: 
come to paſs, as it is repreſented, or not; therefore 5 hy 
Suppoſitions are often expreſſed by placing the Nomi- . 
way | : ine in 
native Caſe after the Verb or Sign; as, were J as ho, 

Id: 3 Time pr, 
for if T were as you ; could we but think, for if we cou Wu 
but think, &c. It is manifeſt from hence, that what any be: 
Queſtion, Command, Intreaty, or Wiſh is about, mult 1 

hi hy 5 far as t 

include in it an occaſional State; 1. e. a State whic Erne pz 
oſe to inquire, .. 

may or may not be: For it is to no Purp quire, Rue 


command, intreat, or with, concerning that which can 1 
not (at leaſt in Suppoſition) either be or not be ſo or * 
ſo; therefore a Verb is neceſſarily concerned in the Ex- Dp 


preſſion of every Queſtion, Command, Intreaty, or Wi | 1 


tate as 
wer at { 
fix S ar 
Je Time 
tus, 7 / 
huance; 
ime aft 


When the Gbject commanded or intreated is pred ; 
ſent, or {ſuppoſed to be fo, at the Time of 5 they 
Pronouns THOU, YE, or YOU are uſually omitted ; 
go, inſtead of go zheu, or go you for the Af of Fs nt 
the Words aſcertains the Object that is commanded or 
intreated. 


In a Queſtion, the Object of whom the Queſtion 15 : 
aſked, mult be preſent, or conſidered as preſent, even in 
a Letter or other Writing; if therefore the Queſtion be 
not 


Theſe 
the me 
ral of 
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not concerning the State of that Object it/elf, there is no 
"FJ Occaſion for the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, nor for 
: any Verb that depends on it, ſeeing the A# of aſking the 
9etion ſupplies their Place: Thus, who zs come! is equi- 
Yralent to do you tell me who is come; and are they come ? 


> ans ; nds 
* equivalent to do you tell me whether they are, or are not 
a Ine; i. e. to, do you tell me which of the Suppoſitions, 


es are come, they are not come, is true; and ſo of other 
IInſtances. 


r | 3 

No. 25. Taz TExsks of the Indicative Mood are fix ; 
e . 8 
1 and theſe fo conſtituted, that two of them relate to zhe 
| Time in which the Words of a Sentence are ſpoken, two to 
| 14 Time preceding, and two to Time ſucceeding the Time in 


hich the Words are ſpoken. The firſt Tenſe of each 
air expreſſes the State as in Continuance ; the ſecond, /o 
"Far as it is over at the Time to which the Tenſe relates. 
Jaz PRESEN T and SeconD PRETERITE relate to the 
Time in which the Words are pronounced: Thus, 7 call, 
F:prefſes the State as in Continuance ; I have called, as 
ver at that Time. THE FIRST PRETERITE and PLU- 
Ferrer relate to Time preceding that in which the 
Fords are pronounced: Thus, 7 called, expreſſes the 
tate as it was un Continuance ; ] had called, as it was 
er at ſome Time before the Time of ſpeakin g. 1.98: 
sr and SECOND FuTuRE relate to Time ſucceeding 
ve Time of ſpeaking, and with the like Diſtinctions: 
us, 7 all call, expreſles the State as it will be in Con- 
nuance ; I ſhall have called, as it will be ever at ſome 
me after the Words are ſpoken. 


Theſe are the general Diſtinctions which are obſerved 
the moſt uſual Application of theſe Tenſes : But ſe- 
nal of them are uſed on many Occaſions indefinitely ; 

H h J. 


| 3535 b 
3. e. without ſtrict Regard to the Diſtinctions above · men | ; 
tioned: Thus, Hey go, frequently means zhey will go, J pears 3 


or they propoſe to go 3 as they go To-morrow ; and if they us fool, 


did fo, frequently means if they were to do /o at any Tine; 
as if they did ſo they would be blamed, and the like Inde- | 


finite Meaning of the Tenſes is frequently found in Sup- f addrefi 


poſitions and Expreſſions of imaginary States. 


The Demonſtrative Adverbs of Time, ſuch as now, | 
formerly, lately, hereafter, have been introduced into 


8 
it 
p BY 


Language, chiefly for the Purpoſe of aſcertaining the 


Indefinite Meaning of ſeveral of the Tenſes; as, if they 
did fo formerly, lately, now, hereafter ; and the Subſtan- 
tives To-day, Y, efterday, To-morrow, and the Adjectives 


laſt, this, next, in ſuch Expreſſions as laßt Week, this 
Month, next Year, ſerve for the ſame Purpoſe. 


preceding ; and To-morrow, the Day ſucceeding any Day 
in which the Words are ſpoken. The Property of relating 
to Time, as diſtinguiſhed into paſt, preſent, and tc 
come, by the AQ of ſpeaking, is common to the 
Words, with the Preſent, Paſt, and Future Ten 
ſes of the Definitive Verb: Yet theſe Words are no 
Verbs, and therefore Ariſtotle''s Definition of a Verb 
that it 7s a fipnificant Word _—_ Time, 15 not per 
fectly exact. 


No. 26. The Imperative Mood has but one Trust 
which is conſidered as a Preſent Tenſe, and is uſed! 
Commands and Intreaties, and has therefore been ex 

| | plain 


The very 
Point or Period of Time to which theſe Words relate 
muſt be determined by actually ſpeaking them, or by 
putting a Date to each Letter or Writing in which the 
are uſed: For To-day, in itſelf, denotes any Day it 
evhich the Word is ſpoken ; and . :/terday denotes E Day 


plaine. 
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i plained aleeady. Sometimes indeed a Paſt Tenſe ap- 
„ pears in the Imperative Form; as, LET HIM HAVE BEEN 
a, fooliſh as you pleaſe, ftill he deſerves Pardon. This 
Form, ſo far as it is Imperative, relates to a preſent Sup- 
- poſition concerning a Paſt State, and direQs the Perſon 
- addrefled to take the Suppoſition for granted. 


No. 27. TRE TENSESs of the Potential Mood are all 
„% of an Indefinite Nature; for the States of the Verbs 
to which depend on the Signs may, can, might, could, ſhould, 
he N woz/a, are not repreſented as actualiy exiſting, but as de- 
pending for their Exiſtence on the States denoted by the 
n- 5:25. The Conceptions of theſe latter States, (1. e. of 
the States denoted by the Signs) all of them include 
both he occaſional and the definitive Character of the 
Verb; and therefore all theſe Signs are compleat Verbs: 
te, But the States which they denote immediately affect 
oY ther occaſional dependent States. The State Which each 
sign denotes is exceedingly general; therefore, in order 

inf to limit its general Meaning, a verbal Expreſſion of 
Nag fome Sort of dependent State is ſubjoined to the Sign. 
aff SHALL and WII L, muſt be conſidered as the Signs of the 
ing Preſent Tenſe of this Mood, as well as of the Future of 
ta the Indicative: For in ſuch Expreſſions as you SHALL 
1elY continue as you are, 1 WILL continue as { am, SHALL ma- 
en nifeſtly denotes @ preſent State of Compulſion; and WILL, 
nol a preſent State of determined Volition. 


perl The Nature of the States, denoted by theſe Signs, 

may eaſily be explained from what has been ſaid of the 

Verb in general, and of the Definitive Verb in particu- 
von lar. Can denotes any State analogous to à State of con- 
di firmed Ability; May, any State analogous to a State of 
ei confirmed Freedom from Contradiction; MUST, any State 
analogous to a State of inevitable Neceſſity ; SHALL, any 
H h 2 State 
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State analogous to a State of Compulſion 3 WILL, any State 
analogous to @ State of determined Volition. Could 
denotes any State analogous to a State of Ability, either 


diction, either as merely remembered, or as not fully af. | 
certained; SHOULD, any State analogous to a State of 


Compulſion; wovLD, any State analogous to a State of 
Volition, under the like Circumſtances : Thus, in 7 /aid © 
that I couLD, MIGHT, SHOULD, WOULD do ſo: The 


States can, may, &c. repreſented as now paſt, or merely | ö 
remembered; for the Words that I really ſaid ar firſt © 
were, I CAN, MAY, SHALL, WILL do ſo; but in I co, 
MIGHT, 8HOULD, WOULD do /o now, or To-morrow, upon 
fuch Conditions, it is equally evident that couLD, MIGHT, ' 
Sc. expreſs the States CAN, MAY, Oc. conſidered as not 
fully confirmed or determined. All theſe States may begin, | 
continue, end, be renewed or repeated in the ſame Object, jo | 
as to ſuit any Occafion : And the Expreſſion of that Ob- 
ject muſt be compleat, otherwiſe theſe Signs cannot be 
conſiſtently applied to it. And hence it appears, that 
the States denoted by theſe Signs are accafjonal and de. 
Fnitiue: But it alſo follows, that the States immediately} 
depending upon them muſt likewiſe be occaſional; ior a 
State of Ability, or of Freedom from Contradiction, or of 
Compulſi ion, or V. oliticn, can no Ways influence any States 
but thoſe which are capable of being begun, continued, or 
put an End to occaſionally : And there can be no Need to 
repreſent any States as under an inevitable Neceſſity of 
coming or not coming to paſs, but ſuch as are capable of 
being occaſionally free from Juch Neceſſity. I obſerved at 
the firſt, that the States denoted by the Forms or Tenſes 
of this Mood are all of an Indefinite Nature, and the 
Reaſon why they are fo, is now clearly ſhewn. 


No, 28. The 
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No. 28. The Forms of the Subjunctive Mood expreſs 


: contingent States; 1. e. ſuch as one Object may happen to 
I de in as well as another; or ſuch as may happen to be 


; in one certain Manner, or in ſome other; or may be in 
any Manner that ſhall be ſuppoſed or aſſumed: Yet 


theſe Forms have not this Power in themſelves, but ac- 


Inquire it by depending either on Indefinites, ſuch as c- 
ever, however, or on Words which give Notice of a 


duppoſition, ſuch as /, unleſe, although, &c. The In- 


dicative Forms may acquire the ſame contingent Power, 
by depending on the ſame Words, and therefore are ap- 
1 plied as commonly as the Subjunctive Forms in a contin- 
gent Senſe ; as, who/cever he BE, or wheſcever he 18, that 
4%. /, are equivalent Expreflions ; and ſo of other In- 
Y ances. 


There are double Forms of ſome of the Tenſes of 


Ide Engliſh Verb, which are ſet down in the Practical 
Irammar; and the different Uſe and Import of each 
Form (as of Ha and will, for Inſtance) is ſhewn and 
e proved by Examples. 


No. 29. As to the Diſtinctions of NuuzER and Pzx- 


| 50n in the Definitive Forms of the Engliſh Verb, they 


relate to the like Diſtinctions in the Objects, on the 
Names of which they depend; and, as in other Lan- 
puages, only ſerve to aſcertain more fully the Conſtructian 
if the Words themſelves. There is no Diſtinction of Per- 
ſon in the Plural Termination of our Verbs; and there- 
fore the Pronouns WE, YE, or YOU are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the firſt and ſecond Perſons ; for the third is uſed with- 
out the Pronoun THEY, if there be any other Name of 
the third Perſon for the Verb to depend upon; as, wv 
call, you call, the Men call; not the Men 1HE x call. The 
Plural 
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Plural Form of no Engliſh Verb, except ſome of the 55 the P 
Tenſes of the Verb 70 be, is different from that of the firſt 2 * bh hu: 
Perſon Singular of the ſame Tenſe; and therefore te I fon t 
Pronoun 7 is uſed to diſtinguiſh this Perſon of the Verb IMear 
in the Singular Number. = 
= Th 

The Signs BE and BEEwN give a Paſſive Signification the fe 
to the verbal Form which depends upon them 1 all the Jn 1 
compound Paſt Tenſes of the regular Engliſh Verb; for the} junc: 
ſame Form, when depending on other Signs, has an Ac- | 
tive Signification : Thus, 20 Have CALLED, is an Active; Not 
but ro have BEEN CALLED, is a Paſſve Verb; and fo of, that el 
other Inſtances. AJ Vbich 

lied - 7 
Of the Adverb. Jand in 


No. zo. All Words which cannot conveniently be dered 


reduced under any of the other Parts of Speech, are? 
| uſually ranked amongſt Adverbs ; and hence there are 
at leaſt froe Sorts of Words in this Claſs, which have 
very different Powers from the reſt. The Import of fa 
the greateſt Number of Adverbs is much the ſame ad 
that of the oblique Caſe of a Subſtantive, or of ſuch à 
Caſe, with other Words depending on it: Thus, 70 pre 
ceed CAUTIOUSLY, and to proceed WITH Caution; to | v 4 
a Thing PERFECTLY, to do a Thing TO PERFECTION, are hows eh 
equivalent Expreſſions ; and 70 go soo, is of the ſamg | 


Import with zo go ix a sho Tims ; and fo of ver The 
many Inſtances. Theſe Adverbs therefore are not Ol... for 
abſolute Neceſſity in Language, but are neverthelelW,,,.1/". 1 
very convenient; for as they are peculiarly applied tiv PR. 
modify AdjeQuves and Verbs, and not to modify Sud}. þ 
ſtantives, they give both a Variety and Preciſion to Scud e " 
rieſes of Words; for were not Adverbs uſed, the obliq deaſon iz 


Caſes of Subſtantives would recur too frequently, ag of the 
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N he Phraſes would be too diffuſe in which they did recur * 

4 * in an oblique Direction is a more diffuſe Expreſ- 
I fon than awry ; and ſo of other Inſtances, in which the 
Ptcaniog of an Adverb i 15 expreſſed by other Words. 


= The Adverbs, which are of a different Nature from 
dhe foregoing, are, Tye NEOATIVE, THE ReppiTivE, 
„ IrnE RELATIVE, Tus DEMONSTRATIVE, and THE Cox- 
e uxcrive. 
| Not is the NecaTive Apvers, and gives Notice 
* that the Object or State that is expreſſed by the Word 
J vbich depends upon it, is to be conſidered as extermina- 
2 . Thus, to be, becomes x Or t be; good, NOT god; 
Iand in hey do x O /peak, the State do /peak is to be con- 
Fidered as exterminated; and in J, and NoT THEY, aid 
bay this, THEY are to be exterminated from the Expreſſion 


4 Land they did this; and fo of other Inſtances. 
are 


ave] 
fo 


Ay, yes, no, are 8 ADveRss ; they are ap- 
Iplied to give Anſwers to Queſtions aſced by way of 
al suppoſition. Ay, or yes, ſhews the Affirmative to be 
true; zo, the Negative: Thus, are they come, is equiva- 
prof lent to tell me which of the Suppeſitions, THEY ARE COMEy 
0 1 Jriity ARE NOT COME, is true: The Anſwer by ay or yes 
Ftews that the firſt is true; by a0, that the latter is ſo. 


4 4 


and 8 


ver The RELATIVE Apverss are when, how, why, 
ot Wherefore, where, whither, whence, whether, while, till, 
ielef Yi:7i//: J obſerved, when I treated of THE es 
ied ur PRorxouxs, that each of theſe Adverbs includes 
Uh Power of a Relative: All of them, but while, till, 
to Sad untill, may be uſed in aſking Queſtions; and the 
Ny Reaſon is manifeſt, from what has been ſaid of the Ef- 
» "Wit of the Interrogative Pronoun. 


WWhergat, 


4 
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fended, and ix what hawe 1 
| 1 and ſo of other Inſtances. 


3 
* 
n 
1 
1 
N 


Whereat, whereby, wherein, <whcrewith, and ſome Hat P 


25 * 


pronoun; they chiefly relate to Time and Place, but 


ſome of them are — by Aer, to QVantity, 
Number, &c. 


LI 


others, are uſually called Adverbs, although they are 5 as bef 


equivalent to e or what in Dependence on the 1 eaſily 


Prepoſitions at, by, in, with, &c. at, auherein have I of- 4 
I offenced, are of the ſame . 
Wo with u 
The DrmonsTRATIVE ApveRss are ſuch as require that w 


ſome Demonſtrative Circumſtance to aſcertain their |} necella 


'Yted. 


Meaning as the Demonſtrative Pronouns do; and many 
of them directly include the Force of a Demonſtrative 


TR. 


Ewe; 


A 15 repre 


Ere now, now, hereafter, and ſeveral others, are De- 


monſtrative Adverbs of 'Time. 


Noxv, in itſelf, denotes! : 1 
any Inſtant of Time in which the Mord is actually polen; : 
ere now, refers to Time preceding; and hereafter, to Tine | ew . 
ſacceeding any ſuch Inſtant. Hence the particular Preſent 5 
Time by which the Paſt and Future are eſtimated, when 


denoted by theſe Adverbs in any particular Diſcourſe, 
muſt be determined by actually an the Diſcourſe, 


or by putting a Date to it. 


Hence is applied both to Time and Place, and fgvi- 
fies from this Time, or from this Place; the particular 
Time that is meant to be determined by ſpeaking the 
Word, and the particular Place, by that in which the 


Speaker is when he ſpeaks the Word. 


contra 


For fe 


perly ce 
The 


Fceenote, 


Fthe Tin 


which t 
theſe A 
they hay 
preſent, 


A hich a 


Yonder, here, there, are Demonſtrative Adyerbs of 


Place; yonder, ſignifying in ſome diſtant Place, the Place 


to be determined by Pointing, or ſome Demonftrative 


Action or Circumſtance : Here, in this Place; there, it 
| that 


No. z 


Mained, 


OY that Place; the particular Place meant to be determined 
as before. The reſt of the Adverbs of this Claſs may 
© cafily be explained on the ſame Principles. 


TRE Cox juNcTIVE Apverss are ſuch as amount to 
additional Declarations or Aſſertions, concerning that 


Aich which they are connected: Thus, moreover ſhews | 


oY that what is introduced by it is more than is abſolutely 
neceſſary to compleat the Sentence with which it is uni- 
1 ted. Farther, likewiſe, too, beſides, and ſome few others, 
e Je much of the ſame Import as moreover. 


Even ſhews that what depends upon it is exactly as it 
Ys repreſented, notwithſtanding any Appearances to the 
Fcontrary ; as, even the wwi/e/t of Men may err. 


For/ooth implies that what is ſaid occaſions Contempr 
Fin the Speaker, on Account of ſome preſumptuous or 


: which this Adverb is connected; as, he, forſooth, muſt di- 
. The Word for/ooth might perhaps be more pro- 
Iperly conſidered as an Interjection. 


cle, The Circumſtances which the Conjunctive Adverbs 
Fcenote, always exiſt either at the Time of ſpeaking, or at 
Ihe Time to which the Sentences themſelves relate, in 


z0!-Yvhich theſe Adverbs are uſed: And therefore, although 


ularY theſe Adverbs have the Force of declarative Sentences, 
the they have no Need of different Forms relating to paſt, 
che A preſent, and future Time, as the Definitive Verbs have, 
FJ lich are uſed in Sentences. 


Of the Conjunction. 


No. 31. The general Na ture of a Conjundtion 1 is ex- 
| Fey in a good Meaſure, in what is ſaid of the laſt- 
"I 1 mentioned 


q abſurd Proceeding, which is related in the Words with 


Cw 4 
mentioned Sort of Adverbs: For the Conjunctions are W. 
all additional Declarations or Aſertions, either of certaan affirn 
Connections amongſt Words in the ſame Sentence, or #/7-: 


know 
I confi 
to kn 


TART: 
AI 


between different Sentences 3 which Declarations cannot 
be conveniently made by Sentences formed on'purpoſe, | 
as often as the Occaſions of Language require them. 


2 0:4 * A * 
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Some of the Conjunctions are applied in a Kind of WI 
Conſtruction, which is conſidered as joining Words toge - ¶ ceptio 


1 * Wes 2 Hs 
. 
n 


ther All of them are applied in joining Sentences toge- attend 
ther. . | : but WW 
When a Conjunction is confidered as joining Words, ; aps 
there is, in the Series, ſome common Word or Expreſ- 'F 
fon, which is either to be referred to ſeveral Words, or Ine 
ſeveral Words to it. Fire lil 
Aeveral 

When the Reſult of all the References is neceſſary er I: 
the Speaker's Purpoſe, and is uſed : Thus, In the Begins | | 8 
ning God created the Heaven and the Earth, is equivalent Neun 1 
to in the Beginning God created the + in the Begin] ; 1: 1 an; £ 
ning God created the Earth. ow ay 
JjunQtio 


When the Reſult of any one, or of he one of the Refi Phat ea 
rences but without determining which, will anſwer the ö hort of 
Purpoſe, either and or are uſed; as in, either Jon, : when \ 
or I. or he, may do this; any one of the Perſons is Jome 
repreſented as capable of doing this; but in either you, | raus, . t 
or 1, or he, muſt do this, only one of the Perſons is repre- F'oned ; 
ſented as under a Neceſſity of doing this; but it is not de- lation, 
termined which Perſon is ſo. As the particular Perſon de Reſu 
out of ſeveral is not determined, although only one is bewn 1. 
actually concerned, all of them are to be kept in Min- ons. 
as much as in the References by and. dorts of 

"es the: 
When 


When the Reſult of none of the References, if taken 
I affirmatively one after another, will anſwer the Purpoſe, 
neither and nor are uſed; as, neither you, nor J, nor he, 
J 4nows this; i. e. if you, and J, and he, are taken and 
conſidered one after another, none of us will be found 
to know this, 
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When the Reſult of ſome Reference looks like an Ex- 
ception to what might be expected from Circumſtances 


9 attending what is ſaid, ut is uſed; as in, J do not Inoæu 
ut abe may do it, a Likelihood is infinuated that wwe may 
% de it, although there is no Impoſſibility in doing i, 
or Determination not to do it. 


The Conjunctions deſcribed above, as joining Words, 
Fire likewiſe uſed to connect full Sentences; and, with 
Ffeveral others, which are ſeldom uſed but to connect full 
'FSentences, are reduced to eleven Sorts. Theſe are ſet 
down in Order in the Practical Grammar. The Nature 
of an Abridgment, ſuch as this Treatiſe 1s, does not al- 


low me to explain the Force of each particular Con- 


Junction at large; therefore I ſhall only obſerve here, 
fe hat each Sort of Conjunction is a Mark of a particular 
the ert of diſcurfive Operation, the Reſult of which appears 
Ihen Words or Sentences are actually united by it. 
dome of theſe Operations have particular Names : 
Irhus, the Act of Exception is exerted when but is men- 
pre ioned; that of Suppoſition, when V, or unleſs ; that of 
de- lation, when therefore or wherefore is mentioned; and 
fon Ie Reſult of the Exception, Suppoſition, or Illation, is 
bewn in the Words which. depend on theſe Conjunc- 
Min ions. If there were particular Names for the ſeveral 
Jorts-of diſcurſive Operations which are exerted when 
e other Conjunctions are applied, the Import of each 


Vhen \ | I 1 2 | might 
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might be aſcertained more eaſily than it can now b. 2 


done for want of ſuch Names. 


Of the d bn 


of diſcurſive Operation founded on 2he different Reſpetts | 


in which the Mind itſelf conſiders Objects, and this 1 in 
order to derive from them the Conceptions of Circun- 


ances merely coalęſcent; i. e. ſuch as will unite with an © 
ive o 
The Art of Grammar is under an almoſt inſuperable 


_ Difficulty, occaſioned by the want of Names for the Sorts ect, 


of diſcurſive Operation denoted by the Prepoſitions ; or, themſe 
at leaſt, by the want of a Name for the Operation which} 
is denoted by each Prepoſition that is equivalent to the 
Sign of a Caſe ; for, if ſuch Names could be found, they 
moſt ſimple of all the diſcurſive Operations of the Mind 
would be reduced to Sorts, diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names: 
Whereas, at preſent, we have no Means of diſtinguiſhing] 
the Operations, but by their different Effects in Serieſes ſented 
IJ never 


I Thin g 


Object or verbal State, without increaſing its Number. 


of Words connected by Prepoſitions. 


It is the capital Property of a Prepoſition, hat whe ; 
by Means thereof a Subſtantive is made dependent on another} 
Subſtanti ve, or on a Verb, the compound Expreſſion denotet! 
an Object or State no ways increaſed in Number Thus, in 


the King of France; two Objects, the King and France, are 
concerned, and theſe Objects are e/entially ſeparate fro! 
each other, yet the Expreflion denotes but one Object 


and in to go from France, the State to go, and the Object 


France, are both concerned, and yet the Expreſſion de 
notes but one State. Almoſt every Writer on Gram 


mar has thought it a ſufficient Explanation of Prepoſ 
| tion 


I tions 


are a 
I parat. 


; JF unite 
No. 32. Prepoſitions are the Marks of ſeveral Sorts # 
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e tions to ſay, that they denote the ſeweral Relations which 
are amongſt Objects and States; but this is a very de- 
fetive Explanation: For, if Objects are eſſentially ſe- 


parate, no Relation amongſt -h Objects tbemſelves can 


I unite them into one Object: But the Conception of an 


be united with zhe Conception of another Object, ſo as to 
ſorm out of both one complex Conception. In order to ac- 
count for this Effect, both the 4 fgracti ve and the connec- 
ive or di/cur/ive Operations of he Mind itſelf muſt be 


tions, ſeparate Conceptions are firſt formed in the Intel- 
ect, both of Objects and States, which never pre/ent 
em ſelves ſeparately either to the Senſes or to the 
Mind: And this is 7he artificial Proceeding which is to be 
J uſed before we can at firſt apprehend the Meaning of 
In ſingle Subſtantive or Verb in the Infinitive Mood: For 
FJ it is evident that when we acquire the Conception that 
| is annexed even to a proper Name, we check or confine 
FJ the Attention, and do not let it dwell on all that is pre- 
TJ nted at once to the Senſes, or to the Mind; for a Child 
never ſees its Nurſe actually ſeparate from all other 
JI Things ; and much leſs does it perceive the States 70 be, 
„ „and, to fit, &c. detached and ſeparate from Perſons 

„and Things: Therefore the conver/e Operations that 
note. unite into one complex Conception thoſe Conceptions 
s, in which are formed by Abſtraction, and laid up in the In- 
are tellect as denoted by ſingle Subſtantives and ſingle 
from Verbs, are the moſt ſimple and natural of all the diſcur- 
ject we Operations of the Mind of Man: For theſe are the 
bjeciſſ very firſt Attempts of a Child to repreſent, in Words, 
n de- any common Occurrence or Appearance, as it preſents 
ramY itſelf all at once to the Mind. Hence all the diſcurſive 
pol Operations exerted 1 in this Proceeding, become ſo very 
tion . | familiar 


'J ObjeR, as it may be modified by the Mind of Man, may 


particularly confidered : For, by the abſtractive Opera- 
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familiar to us from our Infancy, that we never attend o 5 FE 8 


the Particulars in which one of them differs from ano- 


8 


. 4 Mai 


ther ; and, of conſequence, have no Name for any one 


Sort of them as diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. Indeed, if 


the Particle n be conſidered as a Prepoſition, we have q 
a Name for the Operation that is exerted when it is | 
uſed; wiz. the AF of Compariſon ; but than is a Reddi- | 


tive Conjunction, rather than a Prepoſition. 


The cleareſt Conception of the Nature of a Prepoſi-| | 
tion may be got from conſidering the Correſpondence | 
between the Active and Paſſive State of one and the 


ſame Tranſitive Verb. 


ed to be in the correſponding Paſſive State, although 


If the Active Verb is mentioned, | 
and a Subſtantive immediately ſubjoined to it, the Obs | formed 


ject denoted by the Subſtantive is inſtantly conceiv- | 


that State is not directly mentioned. And thus the Ob- 
ject is made to denote a Circumſtance merely coalgſcent of 


the State on which it depends; as in 70 poſſe/s a Houſe ; 


where the Houſe is 2h, Object poſſeſſed. Now, inſtead of 


the Verb 70 p:/e/+, let the objective Participle, the poſef- 
ing, or the Subſtantive, he Paſſeſſion, be uſed, and the 
Expreſſions, the poſſeſſing, or the Poſſeſſion or a Houſe, 
will be nearly of the ſame Import with 20 poſe/s a Houſe. 
Hence it is clear, that or directs us to. conſider the 
Houſe as he Object poſſeſſed, in order to reduce it to 4 
Circumſtance of mere Coaleſcence with the Object Poſe/- 
fon, or with the objective State he peeling; ſo that this 


Particle, in Effect, ſupplies the Tranſitive Power of the 
Verb. 


Hence it comes to paſs that, in many Inſtances, the 
Effect of almoſt any Prepoſition may be ſupplied by a 
Relative Clauſe, with a Tranſitive Verb in it: Thus, 

| | the 


I tions 


No. 


Emoti. 
ſome 8 
contin! 


Som 
by the 
ha he / 


Oth, 
Diſtan 


Othe 


in Sile. 


( 


the Parts or a Mole, the Parts which conſtitute a Whole ; 


a Man wiTH another, a Man who accompanies another; 


a Houſe 1d a Wood, a Houſe which a Wood ſurrounds, are 


I <quivalent Expreſſions ; and ſo of many other Inſtances. 


The Subject of the Prepoſitions is by much the moſt 


i. Idficult Part of rational Grammar, and that for the 


. Reaſons given above. A Liſt of all the Engliſh Prepo- 
a ſtions is given in the Practical Grammar. 


Of the Interjection. 
No. 33. The Interjections are ſhort Expreſſions, ſo 


Formed as to declare at once either ſome ſudden or violent 
Emotion in the Speaker, or his Intention when he is in 


ſome Situation which makes him incapable of holding 


continued nnen with the Hearer. 


Some InterjeQions are the Sounds that are produced 


Iby the Emotions themſelves which they denote, as 44 
Ja he / of Laughter; oh oh of continued Pain. 


Others, as hola ! /oho ! are Notices to ſome one at a 
Diſtance to attend till the Speaker can come to him. 


Others, as mum hiſt! huſh! are Notices to continue 


in Silence. 


Others, as Peace ! Silence ! are Injunctions to 2ſt 


rom ſpeaking. 
Others, as O that! are Indications of wiſhing. 


A Lift of the Interjections is given in the Pr aical 
Grammar. 
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It is manifeſt that every Interjection is an Afertion | 
either Dec/arative, Imperative, or Optative ; and there- 
fore is equivalent to a whole Sentence containing a Defi- 
nitive Verb in it. But the Circumſtances which attend 
the Speaker when he utters an Interjection, make it un- 
neceſſary, and ſometimes impoſſible, for him to ſpeak a! 
full Sentence; as when hola J or /oho! is uſed to ſome | 
one at a Diſtance ; or when a general Silence is enjoin- 


ed by , Hence it is clear that the InterjeQioti has 
the Property of Aſertion or Affirmation as well as the 


Definitive Verb ; and this, with what has been obſerved 
on the Conjunctions, ſufficiently ſhews that the Eſſence, | 
or diſtinguiſhing Property of the Verb does not con- 
ſiſt in Affirmation or Aſertion, becauſe thoſe Parts of 
Speech have this Property as well as the Verb; and in-} 
deed the Vocative Caſe of a Subſtantive has the ſame! 
Property: For if you Name a Man or other Object by 
a Subſtantive in that Caſe, you affirm or aſſert that 2d 
Man or other Object denoted by the Subſtantive, is the 05. 
ject to which you direct your Diſcourſe. 


SECTION: n. 
Of Weras in connefted Conſtruction. 


No. 34. 1 would by no Means anſwer the general 
Purpoſes of Language to give many ſingle 

Words a Power like that above deſcribed of the Inter- 
jections; that is to ſay, to make each of them, by itself 
declarative of the Intention of the Speaker; for the 
Hearer 1s ſuppoſed to underſtand the Meaning of every 
ſingle Word before it is fpoken ; and, of conſequence, 
the mentioning of any ſingle Word cannot, of ite 
give him any new Information: Therefore the Demon- 
ſtratie 
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J frative 0 ircumflances which attend the Uſe of Interjec- 
tions, give all the new Information which one of them 
conveys to the Hearer : Thus, if a Speaker cries out Si- 
ſence ! he is underſtood to mean, require Silence to be kept 
from this Inſtant in which T ſpeak But the Interjection, 
in itſelf, equally denotes the Injunction of any Speaker, 
and equally relates to any Time in which it is ſpoken 3 
ſo that the very Perſon who gives the Injunction muſt be 
determined by actually ſeeing him, and the very Inſtant, 


by actually hearing him pronounce the Word: And this 


gives the Hearer new Information, viz. that ſuch a cer- 
tain Perſon, at ſuch a certain Time, is deſirous of Silence 


being kept: It is therefore manifeſt, that the Word Si- 


lence ! can only be uſed as an Interjection 77 certain Cir- 


J cumfances, which ſometimes occur in the Uſe of Lan- 
J zuage, but not conſtantly, nor even frequently. 


What is ſaid of the Interjection may be applied to any 


JI fngle Word, even though it be a Definitive Verb; ſuch as 
FJ zo, come; for one of theſe, by 7z/zff, gives no new Infor- 


mation to the Hearer ; becauſe go, of itſelf, repreſents 
J ny Speaker, as enjoining any Perſon ſpoken to TO OO at 


eral 
ngle 
iter 


jel 
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very 
nce, 
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non - 
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any Time in which the Word is ſpoken : But if the Speaker, 
and Perſon ſpoken to, are preſent with each other when 
the Diſcourſe is held, the Demonſtratiue Circumſtances 


attending the Diſcourſe, enable the Hearer to compre- 


hend that he is the Perſon enjoined, at ſuch a particu- 
lar Time, and by ſuch a particular Speaker ; all which 
Points he was ignorant of till the Word go was men- 
tioned. If therefore the Perſon addreſſed is not actual- 
ly preſent when the Addrefs is made, (as in a Letter, or 
other Writing) he muſt be told avho made the Adareſc, 
and avber, and to whom, or he receives no new Infor- 


mation from ſuch a ſingle Verb; 1. e. the Writer of the 
K k Letter 
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Letter muſt ſign his Name, and put a Date, ang. a Di- 


rection to it. 


The Latin and Greek Definitive Verbs, ſuch as amo, 
amas, amat, rome, Tui, rut, are exactly of 
the Nature above-mentioned; and fo are the Engliſh 
Forms I love, thou loweſt, he loves: For if we ſuppoſe 
any one of them to be written by itſelf on a Paper, and 


ſome Perſon to find_it, who knew neither the Hand- 
Writing, nor the Time of Writing, nor to whom it was 
addrefled, ſuch Perſon would learn nothing in particu- 3 
lar that he did not know before: The Reaſon of this is, | 
that the Man or Woman, denoted by 7, thou, or he, | 
ſhould be the Object of his eſpecial Attention; and he | 


other 


e eee 
3 7 


e 
7 


does not know on whom to fix his Attention, becauſe ; 
he does not know who wrote the Words: Therefore | 
ſuch Expreſſions as the foregoing, are by no Means pro- | 
per for the general Purpoſes of Information. To ac- ; 
compliſh theſe, ſome Conception muſt firſt be raiſed i ia 
the Hearer's Mind, denoting ſomething which he can | 
make the Object of his eſpecial Attention: Then, in or- 

der to give him new Information, this Object muſt be | 
repreſented in ſome State, ſuch as the preſent Occaſion of | 
| Speaking requires. The Okject of eſpecial Attention may 

be denoted by a ſingle Subſtantive, or a ſingle objectire 


Verb ; becauſe either of theſe expreſſes a Conception that 
is ſeparately aſcertained in the Intellect, and annexed to the 
Subſtantive or Verb; fo that it inſtantly recurs to the 
Hearer's Mind, and that by mere Recollection, as ſoon as 
the Noun or Verb is mentioned. When this Concep- 
tion is raiſed, it may either repreſent the Object of 
eſpecial Attention, as /uffictently circumftantiated for the 
Speaker” s preſent Occaſion, or not; if it does, Notice mult 
be * by the 8 himſelf, that it does ſo; for 
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otherwiſe the Hearer could not poſſibly know it. This 


is done by the grammatic Form of a Definitive Verb, inde- 
pendent of the reſt of the Signification thereof; and there- 
fore ſuch'a Verb muſt be made dependent on the Name 
of every Objed of eſpecial Attention, when that Name, of 
itſelf, expreſſes the Obje& ſufficiently for the Speaker's 
preſent Purpoſe. But farther, the State in which this 
Object is to be repreſented, muſt be occaſional; for it 
muſt be adapted to every new Occaſion, or no new Infor- 
mation can be given: That is to ſay, it muſt be ſuch a 


State as the Speaker may repreſent as actually perceived, 
or as merely remembered, or as only foreſeen or propoſed ; 


or as not in the above-mentioned Situations ; or as capable 


ö or incapable, likely or unlikely to come to paſs. This is 


the occaſional Character of the State denoted by a Verb; 
and this Character is annexed to no Sort of Conception 


but that denoted by a Verb: Therefore the State in 
I which the Object of eſpecial Attention is to be repre- 


ſented, muſt be expreſſed by a Verb, and this Verb of 4 
Definitive Form, or no new Information will be given by 


what is ſaid. When this Verb is applied to the Name 
Jef the Object of eſpecial Attention, the Form of à com- 


pleat Sentence is given to the Expreſſion ; as, in the Man 
calls, does not call; has called, has not called; will, may, 
can call; will not, may not, cannot call, &c. The Man 
is the Obje of eſpecial Attention in all theſe Sentences; 
and calls, does not call, &c. are ſeveral definitive occa- 


ſonal States of the Verb zo call, in which the Man is re- 


preſented. 


Tur Man, in Terms of Grammar, is called the Suz- 
ger; and any of the Definitive Verbs calls, does not 
call, &c. the PxepicaTe of the Sentence in which each 
of them 1 is concerned. 
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Both the Subject and Predicate of each of theſe Sen- 


tences is /imple ; i. e. conſiſting of one Name, and of 
one verbal Form: But the Subject of any Sentence may Xs 


be made as complex as the Speaker pleaſes, by adding 
| Expreſſions of more and more Coale/cent Circumſtances to 
the Name that denotes the Object of eſpecial Attention; 
as, THE Man of /uch a Houſe, Tue Man of /uch a Houſe 
in juch a Place, &c. &c. This Liberty of adding Coaleſ- 
cent Circumſtances continues till the Definitive Verb 
is applied, and then ceaſes : 


For the Speaker then gives 
Notice, by uſing the definitive grammatic Form, that the 


Expreſſion of the Subject of his Sentence is en 9 


compounded for his preſent Occaſion: The Predicate 


of any Sentence may likewiſe be made as complex as 


the Speaker pleaſes, by adding Expreſſions of more and 
more Coale/cent Circumſtances in Dependence on the 


Verb which gives the Form of a Sentence to the whole 


Series of Words, 


The Conception denoted by a Series of Words, when © 
made the Subject of a Sentence, is of the ſame Nature as : 
the Conception which is denoted by one Noun Subſtan- 


tive in the Nominative Caſe 


; for all of it, taken toge - 


ther, repreſents an Object compleated in the Intellect of 


the Speaker. 


all the Predicate in one Definitive Verb. Hence the whole 


Application of Language, however diverſified in Ap- 


pearance, is reduced to this ſimple Proceeding, wiz. 2 


finding ſingle Names ſuited to our preſent Purpoſe ; or of 
| making 


The Conception denoted by a Series of 
Words, when made he Predicate of a Sentence, is of the { 
fame Nature as that denoted by one Definitive Verb; 
for all of it, taken together, expreſſes a State, the Whole 
of which affects the whole Subject, juſt as it would do 
if all the Subject were contained in one Subſtantiwe, and 
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making Serigſes of Words to be conſidered as fingle Names; 
and of finding fingle Verbs ſuited to our preſent Purpoſe, or 


of making Serieſes of Words to be conſidered as fingle Verbs, 
repreſenting Objects on which they depend in ſuch States of 
Being as the Speaker Has Geenen fo e theſe Ob- 
jecte in. 


It is manifeſt from hence, that the connective Part of 
the Signification of an Adjective, Coaleſcent Participle, 
Relative Clauſe, and Prepoſition, is no more than a Kind 
of Notice to the Mind, to diſſolve its own a racti ve 
Operations, by others which are the Converſes thereof, ſo 
as again to unite into one Conception the ſeveral Parts itito 
aohich it had at the firſt reſolved complex Objects, and com- 
plex verbal States, merely for its own Convenience: And 
hence it likewiſe follows, that all the connective Parts of 


Speech are no more than Auxiliars to the SubRantive 


in the Nominative Caſe, and to the Definitive Verb. I 
have in this Place conſidered the Vocative Caſe as a 
Kind of Nominative, and the objective Verb as a Kind 
of Subſtantive Name of Species; for the Vocative Caſe, 
or the objective Verb, either alone, or with a Series of 
Words depending upon it, may denote the Subje# of a 
Sentence as well as any other Name; and the Reaſon 
why it may do ſo is given in what has been ſaid in par- 
ticular of the Nature of the Caſe and of the objective 
Verb. Thus it appears from the Reſult or Effect of 
Sentences, that the Account given above of each of the 


Parts of Speech is certainly right; for this Reſult or 


Effect is exactly ſuch as ſuits with the Account. 
Of the Concords. 


No. 35. Although Words muſt be reduced to rhe 
Form of a compleat Sentence, on almoſt all Occaſions, for 
the great Purpoſe of giving new Information to the Hear- 

| er, 
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er, yet the Words of which the ſame Sentence conſiſts, 
may be placed in ſeveral ferent Orders, and every Or- 


der may not 'be equally convenient, either for Eaſe of 


Pronunciation, or Clearneſs of Conception. 


No Method can be taken which will generally be 
more effectual for Clearneſs of Conception, than to 


place the capital Word of the Subject, either the firſt, or 


as near the firſt as poſſible ; and every Word which im- 
mediately modifies another, either cloſe before or hehind 
the Word which it modifies; and to proceed 1 in this 
Manner till the Subje& of the Sentence is compleated, 
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and then to give immediate Notice that it is ſo, by men- ; 


tioning the Definitive Verb; and if the Verb is to be 
modified by dependent Words, to place each of theſe as 


near as poſſible to the Word which it modifies, and to 


proceed in this Manner till the Predicate of the Sen- f 


tence is compleated. 


Moſt of the preſent Languages of Europe proceed on 


this Plan of Conſtruction; but the antient Greeks and 


Romans were not ſatisfied with ſuch Simplicity: For 
in their Languages the Words of the Subject and Pre- 
dicate of a Sentence are almoſt conſtantly intermixed, 


and the Definitive Verb frequently ſtands the laſt in the | 
Sentence: But in order that Words, thus placed, ſhould | 
be intelligible, it was neceſſary to introduce into theſe ; 


Languages certain grammatic Marks, to ſhew which 


Words are to be conſidered as immediately modifying 


each other, although they do not ſtand cloſe together. 
It is for this Purpoſe, and this only, that in theſe Lan- 
guages the Terminations of the Adjectives, and Pronouns 


Poſſeſſive, Relative, and Demonſtrative, and of the Par- 


ticiples are made to vary, ſo as to anſwer the gramma- 
tic 
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tie Terminations of Gender, Number, and Caſe of the 
Subſtantives on which they depend: And the Diſtinc- 


tions of Termination in the Perſons and Numbers of the 
Definitive Verb are introduced, even into the Engliſh, 

on the ſame Account. This Correſpondence of Termi- 
nation is called Concord in Grammar, and, by the Help 
of this, the Words of almoſt any Sentence may be 
mixed in various Orders in the Greek and Latin, and yet 
may continue intelligible, becauſe the correſpondent 
Terminations of the Words ſhew which are to be taken 


in immediate Connection, although they do not ſtand 


cloſe by each other. This creates an Accordance of cor- 
reſpondent Sounds in theſe Languages, which cannot be 
in a Language of ſo ſimple a Conſtruction as that of the 
Engliſh 1s ; but it creates a continual Return of ſome- 
thing like Rhime, which is diſagreeable, unleſs the 
Words of correſpondent Termination are removed at a 
Diſtance from each other ; and this Removal ſometimes 
makes the Sentence intricate. 'The Greek and Latin 
are often conſidered as more elegant than the Mo- 
dern Languages: But fo far as Simplicity contributes to 
Elegance, the latter have the Advantage ; and the En- 
gliſn perhaps more than any other: For the Plan of its 
Conſtruction is exceeding ſimple, and yet capable of 
much Preciſion. | 


No. 36. The Concords are conſidered as three in moſt 
Languages. Tre FIRST Concord requires that the 
Termination of the Definitive Verb ſhall agree with the 
Number and Perſon of the capital Object in the Subjed? of 
the Sentence which i 75 defined by the Verb. 


As the Termination of the firſt Perſon Singular of all 
Engliſh Verbs (except ſome of the Tenſes of the Verb 


70 


yet Pace them as near their Subſtantives as they are 
placed 


— 
— 


70 be) is the ſame with the Termination of all the Per- ¶ plac 
ſons Plural of the ſame Tenſe, the Obſervation of this bec: 
Concord in our Language is very eaſy : Thus, I love, little 
ave love, you love, they love, have all the ſame Termina- EF 
tion; and only h ᷣloweſt, he loweth, or loves, have Ter- T N 
minations different from the reſt. requ 
Ante 
No. 37. Tur Strcoxp ConcorD in Greek and Latin 8 ＋. 
requires that the Adjective ſhall be varied, fo as to ſuit þ fr Ii 
the grammatic Gender, Number, and Caſe of the Sub- : Gree 
ſtantive on which it depends: And in French, and other Th 5 
Modern Languages, it requires that the Adjective ſhall Þ ber; 
be varied, ſo as to ſuit the grammatic Gender and H actua 
Number of its Subſtantive. This introduces a Neceſſi- imm 8 
ty in theſe Languages of conſidering every Subſtantive 7 
as of ſome grammatic Gender, although it be the Name KEE 7 
of an Object of no Sex: And as theſe Objects have no- i Antec 
thing in them which anſwers to the Piſtinctions of Sex, Idetern 
mere arbitrary Cuſtom has determined, that ſome of Hlative 
their Names ſhall take an Adjective of a Maſculine who, 
Termination; others, an AdjeQtive of a Feminine; and 8 either 
others, in Latin and Greek, an Adjective of a Neuter 
Termination. As this is altogether arbritary, no- ] As t 
thing but Cuſtom can be relied on to determine it; Perſon 
and therefore many Rules are neceſſary to ſhew what one of 
the Cuſtom of each particular Language has deter- Ithe ſan 
mined in this Point. This creates much Trouble; ¶ that th 
1 all which is avoided in Engliſh, by allowing no gram- Icedents 
[} matic Diſtinctions of Number, Gender, or Caſe, to its 
1 Adjectives, and by placing them as near as poſſible be-. The 
| fore or behind their Subſtantives. Moſt of the Modern” not : 
| Languages retain (as I believe) the grammatic Diſtinc- lulting 
| tions of Number and Gender in their Adjectives, and _ 
L übſtitu 
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placed in Engliſh. This is a conſiderable Imperfection, 
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| becauſe it creates much Trouble, and is attended with 
little or no Advantage. 


No. 38. Tre TH IRD Coxconp in Greek and Latin, 
requires that the Relative Pronoun ſhall agree with its 
Antecedent in Gender, Number, and Perſon. 


This Rule extends, in Engliſh, to all the Pronouns ; 


for it includes even the Pronouns Poſſeſſive, which, in 


Greek and Latin, follow the Rule of the Adjective. 
The Relatives in Engliſh have no Diſtinction of Num- 
ber; for they can ſeldom be uſed without Antecedents 
actually mentioned, or without ſome Definitive Verb 
immediately depending upon them; as, in the Perſon 
of whom [ ſpeak ; the Perſons of whom I ſpeak; who is 


ere? who are here? And either the Number of the 
: Antecedent, or that of the Definitive dependent Verb 
Jietermines the Number of the Object which the Re- 
ative repreſents: But it muſt be remembered that 
0%, repreſents Perſons; which, Things; and 7hat, 
either Perſons or Things. | 


As to the Poſſeflive Pronouns, the Sex, Number, and 


JPerſon of an Object contained in the Signification of 
Jone of them, are as eaſily known as they are when 
te ſame Object is denoted by a Perſonal Pronoun : So 
that the Engliſh Concord of Pronouns, with their Ante- 


cedents, requires very few Directions. 


The Determination of the Caſe of a Relative Pronoun 
1s not a Proceeding of the ſame Nature with that of ad- 
juſting the Concords; for the Relative is always in the 
ame Caſe in which its Antecedent would be, if it were 
ſubſtituted in the Clauſe inſtead of the Relative; but 
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Antecedent would often ſtand in a different Place: For 
the Relative muſt be the firſt Word, or as near as poſſi- 
ble to the firſt Word of its Clauſe; and this, in order to 5 
give inſtant Notice that the Clauſe is an Expreſſion of . 
imperfect Senſe, although it bears the Form of a com- I 
pleat Sentence. Now one and the ſame Sentence may 
be turned into as many different Relative Clauſes as 3 ceſſ 
there are Subſtantives in it, if we firſt make one of theſe 
Subſtantives, and then another, the Antecedent, and 
ſubſtitute a Relative for the Subſtantive which is made 
the Antecedent: Thus, / am wwriting a Syſtem of Gram- | 
mar, may be turned into three Relative Clauſes ; the 
| firſt depending on J, the ſecond on a Sy/em, and the 
third on Grammar; as, I who am writing a Syſtem of : 
Grammar ; a Syſtem of Grammar which I am writing ; | 
Grammar, of which I am writing a Syſtem. I is of the 
Nominative Caſe in the original Sentence, and ſo is who | 
in I who am writing, &c. A Syſtem is of the Accuſative 
in the original Sentence, and fo is awhich, in a Syffem of | 
Grammar which I am writing, &c. although which f 
ſtands before both the Nominative 7, and the Verb ar 
writing. Of Grammar is of the Genitive in the origi- 
nal Sentence, and ſo is of which, in Grammar of which | 
J am writing, &c. although it ſtands the firſt in the Re- 
lative Clauſe, and of Grammar ſtands the laſt in the ori- 
Thus it appears that the Relative re- 
tains the Caſe, but departs out of the Place of its Ante- 
cedent in the original Sentence that is turned into firſt} 
one Relative Clauſe and then another, except when it 
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ginal Sentence. 


is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; as, in I a an 
writing, Ke.. 


The adjuſting of the Caſe of the Relative is, in all 


Languages, difficult to Children; but may be made 
much 
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much eaſier to their Apprehenſion, by reducing the ſame 


Sentence to ſeveral Relative Clauſes, according to the 
Example given above. 


No. 39. The general Plan of Conſtruction of the 


Engliſh Language is ſo very ſimple, that there is no Ne- 
ceſſity of ſaying more on the Conſtruction of Nouns, 
Pronouns, Verbs, Sc. than has been already ſaid in the 
Account of the ſeveral Parts of Speech, and of the Con- 
cords ; eſpecially as practical Rules for their Conſtruc- 
tion are given in the foregoing Treatiſe: Only the 
Verb in the Infinitive Mood, requires ſome Obſervations 
in this Place, to ſhew the Reaſon of its Application in ſe- 
veral Manners of dependent Conftruftion. 


This Form of the Verb ſupplies the Place of a Sub- 
ſtantive in any Caſe, and yet does not take the uſual 
Signs before it: Thus, in a Boy defirous TO LEARN; 70 
learn, in effect, is of the Genitive Caſe ; for it is that of 
which the Boy is deſirous: But, in a Boy inclinable TO 
LEARN, to learn is of the Dative ; for it is hat to which 
the Boy is inclinable : In à Boy intending TO LEARN, 70 
learn is of the Accuſative for it is that which is intend- 
ed by the Boy : And, in a Boy firiving TO LEARN, 10 
learn is of the Ablative ; for it is that For which the Boy 
ſtrives; and ſo of other Inſtances. 


What is ſaid of a ſingle] dais e Verb, is alſo true of 
this Verb with a Series of Words depending on it: 
Thus, in a Per/on defirous TO LEARN GRAMMAR, incli- 
nable TOLEARN GRAMMAR, intending TO LEARN GRAM- 
MAR, /friving TO LEARN GRAMMAR, the Expreſſion 70 
learn Grammar, is, in effect, of the Genitive, Dative, 


Accuſative, 
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In Greek and Latin, the Conſtruction, by the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe and dependent Ipfinitive Verb, occurs very | 
frequently: And, in Greek, a Clauſe of this Kind is 
turned into any Caſe, by prefixing an Article in that 
Caſe; aS, pHETH TO eg Aue, after my riſing; 
after I am riſen ; E TW Ae &uTov S ObX0Vg upon his 
coming into the Houſe ; where, To eyseÞnvas jus, is 2 


Accuſative, and Ablative Caſe. The Infinitive Verb is 

in its objefive Character in the Expreſhons above: But 
it ſometimes coaleſces with a Subſtantive on which it 

depends; and with the Subſtantive forms an Expreſſion 
fimilar to ce Subtantive in à depending Caſe: Thus, in 
1 &now THIS TO BE ; this to be is equivalent to an Accu- 
ſative Caſe, for it expreſſes the T; hing known. THIS 10 
BE is, in effect, a full Sentence, only not reduced to 
Form, becauſe it is made dependent on I know ;. for the 5 
whole Expreſſion is equivalent to I know THAT THIS 1s. 
In the firſt Expreſſion, the grammatic Form of Conſtruc- , 
tion by the Infinitive Verb is only a Notice concerning 
the Words themſelves, wiz. that his to be, although ; 
equivalent to a Sentence, is now to be conſidered as one : 
 Subtantive, depending on I know. In the latter Expreſ- 
ſion, hat gives the very ſame Notice concerning the | 
Sentence his is; and hence it comes to paſs, that the 
two Expreſſions, I know this to be, I know that this is, g 
are exactly equivalent to each other; and ſo of any other 
Inſtances of like Conſtruction. | 


or 


Kind of Accuſative, and TW AE avroy £65 OK is a 


Kind of Dative or Ablative Caſe. The Frequency of 


this Kind of Conſtruction in Greek, ariſes from the 


Want of objective Participles in the Language: For, 
as Participles may be conſidered as a Kind of Subſtan- 


tives in Engliſh, we make the Poſſeſſive Pronouns, 


My 
his, 


N 


: MW bis, &c. and ſometimes other Adjectives, and even the 
t Wl oblique Caſes of Subſtantives, depend upon them; as 
t in my riſing, his coming, ſwift running, John's going, &c. 
which cannot be done in Greek; becauſe the Participles 
of that Language have not che Sub ſtanti ve or objecti e 
Character. The Gerunds and. Supi nes are introduced 
into the Latin to ſupply the Want of objective Partici- 
ples; as, amandi of loving, amando by loving, c. 


It is manifeſt that ſuch Expreſſions as J hear of Hs 
c ; GOING, ave diſcovered THEIR PLOTTING TO DECEIVE US, 
” are equivalent to 7 hear THAT HE GOES, ave diſcovered 
gh THAT THEY WERE PLOTTING TO DECEIVE US; i. e. to 
the full Sentences he goes, they were plotting to deceive us, 
, depending on I hear, we diſcovered; therefore it is clear 
* . that the only Difterence between theſe equivalent Forms 
he of Expreſſion is in the different Modes of Eſtimation, which 

I the Mind it/elf applies in uniting the Conceptions denoted by 
ſeveral Words into other Conceptions more complex. 


This confirms what has been delivered throughout 
* I this Treatiſe, concerning the Principles on which the 
Application of Language proceeds; ; and likewiſe proves 
chat the whole Analyſis has been carried on without any 
1 material Error: For if either the Principals or the Pro- 
JI ceſs were wrong, Concluſions muſt have followed that 
TH would not have agreed, as theſe do, with all that Variety 


. 1 Effects, which actually enſue in the Application of 
Wo Language. 

Fat It may not be amiſs, before I conclude this Part of 
: the Work, to obſerve, that the Greek and Latin are no 
For, . * 1 

lan- LC comparable to the Engliſh, wich regard to the 
Ki Simplicity of their reſpective Plans of Conſtruction: 


bi That the Difficulty of Plan 1n the former Languages, 
2 
has 


i 90 


has probably occaſioned their Diſuſe (at leaſt it appears MW Mea 
that the Modern Greek retains the Words of the An- ratio 
tient with little Alteration, but has adopted the eaſier very 
Plan of Conſtruction of the Northern Languages): That expli 
all Complaints of Imperfection ariſing from the Auxiliar ¶ Man 
Verbs, or the prefixed Signs of Caſes in Engliſh, are © trace 
deſtitute of real Foundation: That the Variety of the are 
Terminations of Engliſh Words, when placed together ¶ able 
in Sentences, is greater than it can be in Latin and longe 
Greek, in which the Nouns are declined, and the Verbs if gener 
conjugated, by certain Claſſes of final Syllables ; or to be 
even in French, in which the Verbs are conjugated by i ence. 
the ſame Means: That the correſpondent Terminations prince 
of the Subſtantives and Adjectives of theſe Languages Defin 
muſt recur continually, together with the eſtabliſhed Y Worl 
Terminations of the Definitive Verbs: That the Latin 
and Greek are manifeſtly overcharged with theſe Cor- 
reſpondencies, which are frequently in a Kind of Rhime 
to each other: And that to avoid the too frequent Re- 
turn of this Rhime, the Words in theſe Languages are 
very often ſo diſpoſed in Sentences, as makes them in- 
tricate at the firſt reading, eſpecially to People who are 
accuſtomed to a more ſimple Plan of Conſtruction, ſuch 
as that of the Engliſh is. 


Theſe, and many more Particulars, concerning the 
Greek and Latin, and ſeveral of the Modern Langua- 
ges, may eaſily be proved by Deductions from the Prin- 
ciples laid down in this Treatiſe: And this without ha- 

ving Recourſe to mere arbritrary Cuſtom, or to what is 
ſometimes called the Genius of a Language. If the ge- 
neral Plan of Conſtruction of a particular Language be 
what is meant by its Genius, this is not the Reſult of 
Chance, but of the Reaſon of Man, adjuſting certain 
BY 2 Means 


Means to certain Purpoſes, and that by diſcurſive Ope- 
rations, ſo exceeding {imple and obvious, that their 
very Simplicity makes it difficult to account for them 
explicitly. Nevertheleſs, whatſoever the Reaſon of 
Man has applied 1 in Compoſition, the like Reaſon may 
trace back to its moſt ſimple Principles ; and when theſe 
are once diſcovered, they will extend to every remark- 
able Effect. If ſuch Principles are diſcovered, Art is no 
longer the Reſult of Practice in repeated Trials; but 
J general Elements are made known, and ſhewn by Proof 


J to be ſuch as may be ſafely made the F oundations of Sci- 
ence. I need not obſerve to the Reader, that the only 
Principles uſed in this Treatiſe are contained in the 


Definitions of the Noun and Verb with which the 
Work begins. 


. 


